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Tue Isle of Man situate in the midst of the Irish Sea as an 
intermediate station between Ireland and Cumbria, North Wales 
and Galloway, has naturally played a considerable part in various 
phases of western British life in which coastwise maritime move- 
ments have had significance. The phase or phases of megalithic 
construction included, as is generally agreed, a considerable 
amount of maritime movement along the coasts of western 
Britain, and monuments of various types were set up. It may 
be stated at the outset that, since developments even as late as 
the introduction of Christianity show relations with megaliths, 
we are not justified, without special local evidence, in ascribing 
particular megaliths necessarily to an early period, though there 
is widespread agreement that some must have been in existence 
at about 2000 B.c., and even possibly earlier. 

Toearly maritime intercourse the Isle of Man offereda welcome 
station and shelter in crossings in all directions, and it is legiti- 
mate to suggest that this may contribute to future interpretations 
of the numerous diverse types of megaliths which are such a 
feature of the island. We must not exclude the possibility that 
they are all the work of the same people, or even of one fairly 
long period or succession. Nevertheless, it seems at least equally 
probable that they indicate efforts of diverse groups with different 
regional connexions and at either the same or different periods. 
The use of great rough stones for monuments of social signifi- 
cance, when such stones are available, is a natural development 
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in a society which has not yet gone far in the direction of architec- 
tural construction. This last statement is by no means to be taken 
as hinting at local evolution of megalithic notions; the evidence 
for the spread of the idea up the west coast of Europe, especially 
from the Iberian peninsula, and farther back from the eastern 
Mediterranean, seems very strong. The time has perhaps hardly 
yet arrived for an attempt to state afresh any revised hypothesis 
relating to prehistoric megaliths in general or even in Atlantic 
Europe, but it is hoped that the study of the diverse types of 
Manx megaliths persisting near one another within a small and 
isolated area may in the future throw light on the problems. 

It behoves any student of the Isle of Man to begin by offering 
a personal tribute to the devoted life-work of the late Mr. P. M.C. 
Kermode, curator of the Manx Museum. He realized that the 
island could yield much knowledge concerning the early history 
of the British Isles and Western Europe, and his Corpus of the 
Manx Stone Crosses is the best known monument to him, though 
even that by no means represents the extent of his interests and 
preoccupations. 

In 1932 one of the present writers during a visit to the island 
was specially impressed by the monument known as Cashtal yn 
Ard, Maughold, which seemed to be a remnant of what must have 
been a considerable structure. In a conversation Mr. Kermode 
asked for co-operation in a thorough examination of it, with a 
view to ascertaining more details of its plan and significance. 
The Ancient Monuments Trustees of the Government of the 
Island not only met the expenses of employing labour, but, as 
the work proceeded, asked the University of Manchester to 
form a consultative committee to guide future archaeological 
researches into the prehistoric relations of the island. This 
generosity and co-operation are gratefully acknowledged, as is 
the helpfulness of the Curator and other officers of the Museum. 
The Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian Society and 
many of the island’s citizens, who have taken a hand in the work, 
helped to reduce incidental difficulties, contributed constructive 
criticisms, and spread a knowledge of the work and an interest 
in its results among the general population. 

Though it would not be profitable at the present stage to dis- 
cuss in any elaborate way the various types of megalithic monu- 
ments in the Isle of Man before several other monuments have 
been re-investigated, some further mention of their variety must 
be made. 

The Meayll circle near Spanish Head between Port Erin and 
Port St. Mary is one of the best known, and consists of six 
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2. Cashtal yn Ard; remains of central platform in mound of burnt material 
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. Cashtal yn Ard; series of median compartments looking west 


2. Cashtal yn Ard; small step-way on north side of east end 
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T-shaped cists set in acircle. The monument elsewhere which 
shows most evidence of kinship with the Meayll circle is one 
which formerly stood on the hill in Fort Regent, Jersey. 

The finds at Meayll circle, including a little pottery, suggest 
a date about or before the dawn of the Age of Metal. At Cor- 
valley is a tumulus in which one chamber, walled with white 
quartz, has been found. At Kew, near St. John’s, are the remains 
of what may have been, in the Breton nomenclature, a Dolmen 
a galerie. At Billown in Malew, and at Orrisdale in Kirk Michael, 
are remains of circles of white quartz blocks of considerable size. 
At Ballakelly, Santon, are important remains of what may have 
been a monument with chambers and probably a porthole en- 
trance. At the Braaid, Marown, is a complex including a small 
circle and a number of other elements in process of elucidation, 
and possibly of later date than some of the other monuments. 
At Gretch Veg, above Minorca, on the north side of Laxey valley, 
is what may have been a twin monument related in general type 
to that at Cashtal yn Ard to be discussed in what follows, while 
at Ballafayle, Maughold, there are remains of a monument ob- 
viously related to both. It will thus be seen that the variety of 
monuments is a striking feature of the island, especially as refer- 
ence has been made to only a few by way of illustration, and 
there is no attempt here to give an exhaustive list of the varieties 
present. That will be better done when we have examined several 
monuments. 

Cashtal yn Ard is in Maughold parish, and this matter of 
situation merits a little attention. The island is made up of a 
number of diverse physical elements. In the north are the hills 
of a great morainic system behind the raised beach of the Point of 
Ayre. To the south of this is a low-lying area including much 
of the parishes of Ballaugh and Lezayre, and beyond this, to the 
south again, rises the central hill mass of the island including 
Snaefell and North Barrule. Towards the south a low line from 
Douglas to Peel divides the island right across, and on the south 
of this line the hill mass continues, in diminishing fashion, via 
South Barrule, with the neighbouring quarries of white quartz 
at Granite Mountain, right down to Spanish Head and the Calf 
of Man. Towards the south-east the land sinks to the plains 
around Castletown with their interesting outcrops of Carboni- 
ferous rocks complicating the coastline. East of the Central 
Mass is a dissected plateau reaching westwards to the foot of 
North Barrule and other hills, and stretching south towards the 
south-eastern plain. The part of this dissected plateau between 


the lowland of Lezayre (Ramsey) and the bay and valley of Laxey 
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is largely composed of the parish of Maughold. If the Isle of 


Man can be compared to a section of a biconvex lens with its 
points at Spanish Head and Point of Ayre, the dissected plateau 
of Maughold must be thought of as an eastward or ENE bulge 
on that lens-section. It projects towards Cumbria, and its val- 
leys end in small bays which offer alternative landings on both 
sides, but especially on the south side, of Maughold Head. 
Maughold village, behind the headland, is in some measure a 
focus for ways to and from a number of these landings, and, on 
the analogy of other foci such as St. Davids, Canterbury, San- 
tiago da Compostella, we are helped to understand that in the 
course of time it should have focused upon its churchyard and 
church a certain measure of traditional sanctity which may 
well have been spread about the district in earlier times, as the 
importance and multiplicity of the crosses seem to indicate. 
The landings were specially important because they are about 
the nearest Manx approach to the nearest larger land, namely 
Cumbria, and they are on that side of the island which gets at 
least a little shelter from the stormy sou’westers. 

Just as near St. Davids and near Santiago da Compostella, so 
here we find the remains of what have been important megaliths, 
and Ballafayle, Cashtal yn Ard, and Gretch Veg, as already men- 
tioned, are all morphologically related. Unfortunately it is most 
difficult to judge the original features at Ballafayle, and it is an 
archaeological misfortune that a road was long ago cut through 
the middle of Gretch Veg, perhaps once a twin-monument. 
There does not seem to be a monument of the same general 
type elsewhere in Man, though the complex at the Braaid may 
show some analogous features when investigation has gone 
further. Monuments of this general type have long been known 
from Professor T. H. Bryce’s notes* on a number of them in 
south-west Scotland, and Messrs. Estyn Evans and Oliver Davies 
have been studying a number in northern Ireland,’ while there 
is one near Congleton, Cheshire, called the Bridestones, which 
seems even nearer to the Manx type than are the others. 

Some monuments in Wales may be related, not necessarily 
very closely, but every one is impressed by the general resem- 
blance between the plans of the monuments of the British group 
just mentioned and the Giants’ Tombs of Sardinia, while a 
damaged monument at Kerlescant, Morbihan, has some kinship. 

It seemed just possible that a fair amount concerning the 

* See T. H. Bryce, ‘Cairns of Arran’, Proc. Soc. Antig. Scotland, xxxvi, 


IQOI—2, xxxvii, 1902-3; ‘Cairns of Bute’, idid. xxxviii, 1903-4. 
* Address to Soc. Antiq. London, 26th March 1936. 
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original plan of Cashtal yn Ard might be revealed by study, and 


the monument seemed to show features more developed in certain 
respects, if less in others, than the related Irish-Scottish examples. 
These considerations gave special weight to the effort to examine 
the monument. 

Cashtal yn Ard is situated on the summit of an important part 
of the dissected plateau above mentioned, and from it there is 
a fine view to the east over the sea, which can be reached in about 
a mile at Port Cornaa, a landing that is of at least medieval 
importance, while there are other landings eastwards towards 
Maughold Head some two miles away. It may be mentioned 
that Ballafayle also commands a considerable and analogous 
view. 

The moorland has a relatively thin soil a few inches deep, and 
beneath this is yellowish clay of a tough character. It was found 
by testing in a few places that much of the yellowish clay had 
never been disturbed and that therefore, by careful removal of 
the soil, it was possible to reveal socket-holes that might be those 
of stones once forming part of the monument but subsequently 
removed. This fact proved to be of the utmost importance in 
the course of the work. 

The monument is orientated very nearly W-E. At the west 
end some large standing stones, the largest almost prone when 
we came to it, outline a sub-rectangular area which was first 
examined. It measures 26 ft. 6 in. by 19 ft. 6in. On this area 
were heaped loose stones to a varying depth often exceeding one 
foot. These loose stones were removed from a portion of the 
area, and it was found that in the west they overlay slabs which 
covered the soil beneath. Towards the south-eastern part of the 
area, where there were fewer loose stones and the surface was 
correspondingly lower, there were found small piles of slabs at 
certain points on the circumference of a space without them. 
This suggested that the slabs had at some time been removed 
from this space and piled up around it, and it was decided to 
re-lay them, as it seemed probable that they had been removed 
recently, perhaps by some one trying to examine the monument. 
It was, however, deemed proper to mark a difference between 
the paving slabs that were found in situ and those re-laid, and an 
arrow-head was engraved on each of the former. As it became 
clear that these slabs formed an ancient pavement of a forecourt 
outlined by standing stones, that pavement was completed by 
addition of slabs near some other places whence, as will be stated 
below, standing stones, and with them no doubt paving stones, 
had been removed. It is evident that it once had a downward 
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slope from the west to the portal. In the centre of the forecourt, 
as the loose stones were cleared away, a small stone was revealed 
in a vertical position facing the entrance to be described below. 
This stone was jammed in its place and left standing as possibly 
an original characteristic, though very small and perhaps an 
accidental feature. 


Diagram of Arrangement of Standing Stones 
around the Forecourt 


N, S, 


Nz Sz 
N, 


The outline of this forecourt with its standing stones received 
attention, and it will make the description of the work simplest 
if certain results are in a sense anticipated by giving a numbered 
sequence of stones—N,, N,, N,, N,, P,, P,, S,- 

N, and N, appear to be in their original positions, and nothing 
was done to them. About half-way between N, and N, a socket 
was looked for in a blank space, and was unmistakably found. 
A stone was set up here to mark the socket, and it was engraved 
with the date of its erection to prevent any possibility of error 
in the future. N, is a very large stone, and it was almost prone, 
while the socket from which it had all but come away was easily 
cleared. Thanks to the enthusiastic help of Mr. Corteen, as well 
as of our staff of workers, this stone was reset in the erect position 
which it had undoubtedly occupied until relatively recently. 

P,, and P, are both in their original positions and relations. 
P, has a lobe mainly derived from a vein of white quartz, and 
this rests against P, so that there is an entrance or portal, with 
the actual entry 34 ft. high, and a flat slab paving the floor of 
the portal at a level a little below that of the forecourt; another 
flat slab at a slightly higher level lay just outside the portal floor, 
and there was a small hollow under it. 

S, is a massive stone standing over 6 ft. above the soil and, 
like N,, standing out of a bank raised a little above the level of 
the forecourt. It is evident that S, and N, are stones of special 
character and importance distinct from N,, N,, N, and S,, S,, 
S,. Certain characters of these stones and of some others will be 
mentioned later in comparing the monument with others. On 
the south side no standing stones were at first visible, but careful 
skinning showed that the three sockets were present, and then 
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a large but much damaged stone was found, buried, but in 
such a position as to suggest very decidedly that it had come from 
the socket S,. The broken pieces of this stone were found to fit 
together and were cemented on, but we cannot be sure that the 
whole stone is now united; it has been set up in the socket S, 
and is now much smaller than N, or N,, which are both originals. — 
As, however, it is almost certainly the original stone, and the 
cement is plainly visible, it was not engraved with date of re- 
erection. 

S, and S, are sockets, clearly identified; and stones, kindly 
presented by Mr. Roberts of the Barony, were erected in them 
to mark them, and were engraved with date of erection. 

Just within N, was found what was clearly a partially collapsed 
cist with its longer side nearly parallel to the inner face of N,,. 
The long stone covering the cist was more or less in situ. The 
cist contents included some light-coloured fine-grained earthy 
material which was sampled, sieved, and examined; it yielded 
no evidence. Weare indebted to Professor Forde of Aberystwyth 
for drawing our attention to a cist in a somewhat similar position 
in the ‘forecourt’ of the great chambered megalith at Kercado, 
near Carnac, Morbihan, Brittany. 

The line between N, and N, was marked by low vertical slabs 
which apparently completed the outline between the two giant 
stones. Unfortunately a great blackthorn tree had grown here 
with a baffling root-system that was pressing stones out of posi- 
tion in all directions and had almost hidden even N,. This large 
bush was removed, and dozens of powerful roots were followed 
inch by inch into the ground and extracted as completely as 
possible, care being taken all the time not to disarrange stones 
more than was inevitable. It would seem that there was a little 
dry walling behind the vertical slabs between N, and N,. A 
small vertical was found in situ between N, and N, and another 
between S, and S, and they gave the impression that the outline 
of the forecourt had been completed between the great stones 
by small verticals. It was then completed by us. The portal gives 
entrance into a linear series of compartments with low E—W 
walls and rather lower verticals set transversely, making five 
compartments. The slabs forming the side-walls of these com- 
partments in most cases sloped inwards. Outside the side walls 
on both sides of compartment 1 were great piles of slabs that 
might conceivably have been remains of collapsed corbels, but 
on examination seemed to be mere packing. Soil between and 
under them was sieved without result. Some of the stones of the 
side walls of the compartments had fallen out or in, and were 
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reset. It seems evident that there is at Cashtal yn Ard no trace 
of the imbricating arrangement of the stones of these side walls 
noticed by Bryce in Arran at Carn Ban and at the Giants’ Graves, 
Whiting Bay. A few traces of paving were found, but these 
compartments had been to some extent examined in the nine- 
teenth century, and it was in compartment 1 that most of the 
finds were then obtained (see pp. 388-91, Finns). 

Whether these compartments were originally roofed or not 
cannot be stated with certainty, but probably they were. A large 
flat slab found in the locality had had names engraved on it late 
in the nineteenth century, when it must have lain more or less 
horizontal. Local tradition suggested it had been part of the 
monument. We therefore laid it across one of the compart- 
ments to indicate to visitors that the compartments may have 
been roofed, and also in the hope that visitors who take pleasure 
in engraving their names may confine their efforts to this stone, 
which can easily be removed if it is found to be misleading. The 
floor of the compartments was scraped with special care and 
the material sieved. A few flints and fragments of pot were 
found, and a layer of black soil was demonstrated. On either 
side of the line of compartments there was an accumulation of 
loose material up to the level of the side walls; it was carefully 
removed with much fruitless sieving, and on the south side various 
large slabs lying prone were discovered which completed an 
oblique line long known to exist (compare fig. 1 and fig. 2). 

On the north side the accumulation of material was greater, 
and first of alla large slab F was found securely fixed in a vertical 
position in line with N, and N, but opposite compartment 2. 
Attempts were made without avail to trace a line from this slab 
in any direction. Clearing round it led to the uncovering of a 
good deal of paving on the north side of the compartments. 
This led to speculation, suggesting that probably the space on 
the south side of the compartments between them and the oblique 
line of low vertical slabs above mentioned had once been paved, 
but it had obviously been disturbed a good deal and we could 
not come to any sound conclusion on this point. 

Proceeding with the clearing of loose material on the north 
side we found that some large slabs, apparently once vertical, 
had been more or less overthrown by accumulation of material ; 
one was resting against r. Several hypotheses were tried to give 
a scheme of reconstruction, but eventually with more clearing 
it became almost certain that we were dealing with the remains 
of what had been a series of vertical slabs along an oblique line 
corresponding to thaton the south. So far as could be ascertained 
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there were several sockets along this line and the stones were 
set up. The Rev. S. N. Harrison, in his diagram drawn in 1884 
(fig. 2) in Jewitt’s article quoted below, had already indicated that 
probably this northern oblique line would one day be found. 
Before completing the clearing of this series we had for a time 
a suspicion that some of these stones might have formed a small 
cist, but that idea became untenable as the work advanced and 
the northern oblique line revealed itself more completely. 

Following the northern oblique line westwards we lost trace 
of it at about the level of the standing stones (or sockets) S, and 
N,. Whether this is the original end or not we could not say; 
the southern oblique line reaches as far west as an N-S line 
through N, and S,; perhaps the northern oblique line was in- 
terfered with at its west end when a field hedge near by was built. 

North of N, we found traces of a low kerb holding the soil 
on the east at a level a few inches above the level of the field to 
the west, analogous therefore in some measure to the horn of a 
horned cairn, for it is probable that this kerb supported and held 
in the base of a considerably greater mound. 

Clearing of loose stones was carried on eastwards and a certain 
number of paving slabs was found east of the series of median 
compartments as well as to the north and the south of this. After 
skinning away, over a considerable area, some 3 ft. thickness of 
loose stones, we came upon quantities of burnt shale fragments, 
reddish and brittle, along with some fragments of charcoal and 
black powdery material. This was discovered 62 ft. east of the 
western portal of the chambers. Continued clearing revealed a 
mound of burnt material, 20 ft. E-W, 12 ft. N-S, and some 
4 ft. high. 

In the centre of the mound of burnt material were noticed 
some slabs and, after clearing a portion of the small shaly burnt 
material, it was ascertained that the mound contained a central 
platform built by laying slab over slab. Mr. Estyn Evans in 
Northern Ireland investigating analogous monuments has found 
an oval enclosure in a position analogous to that of our mound, 
i.e. beyond the line of chambers in one of those monuments. It 
had no mound or platform, but he found along the median line 
of the enclosure three pits containing cremated human bones. 
We therefore looked for pits and have not as yet been satisfied 
that they exist. It is true that at the east end of our mound we 
found the burnt shale fragments going some 18 in. down into 
the earth, and we examined and sieved material, finding two tiny 
fragments of whitish material but nothing that could be identi- 
fied as bone. 
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It was felt that, as this burnt mound and its central platform 
are apparently unique features, and the position seems to indi- 
cate that they form an integral part of the monument and are 
not some subsequent construction accidentally placed here, the 
platform should not be unbuilt for the present lest evidence 
should be unwittingly destroyed. It is hoped that analogous 
features may be found in other monuments, and then it should 
be profitable to investigate this interesting and probably impor- 
tant problem more exhaustively. In the meantime the hypothesis 
that this was a place of cremation or sacrifice, animal or human, 
may be lightly held. : 

Farther east it was noted that the north and south oblique 
lines of stones and the median line through the compartments 
converged towards a point 76 ft. east of the portal. Here, buried 
under loose material, was found a prostrate slab 2 ft. 6 in. in 
height, with one end more or less wedged between two smaller 
slabs. It had apparently fallen on its side and gave the impression 
of having once stood here, wedged in below as just mentioned. 
We therefore set it up again, though we cannot be quite certain 
that our decision was the right one. It seemed however the best 
way to ensure the safety of this stone pending possible confirma- 
tion of its importance by analogous discoveries elsewhere. From 
this point the ground fell away 3 ft. on the east. Mr. Cannan 
told us that he believed a stone had formerly stood at this 
spot. 

Investigation along the southern side of the monument re- 
vealed, outside the southern oblique line, the basis of what had 
apparently been a dry-wall line with occasional rather small verti- 
cal slabs. This line was carefully examined for possible sockets 
of giant stones, but none was found save at its eastern end (see 
below). It was felt that this dry-walling should be re-erected to 
the height of a foot or more above the ground to secure its pre- 
servation. We have no indication on the ground of what its 
original height may have been. It may be referred to as the 
southern limiting line. Along this line, in a position nearly 
south of the east end of the southern oblique line and the line of 
the chambers, were two very firmly fixed slabs projecting some 
inches above the ground as though they marked an entry, and 
between them and to the north of them lay slabs that may well 
have formed a way in towards the mound above described. 

We cannot say whether these two slabs are the stumps of 
stones that once stood higher and were broken away at some 
time, but Mr. Cannan told us there had been two tall stones here. 
The occurrence of what may be tentatively called a lateral entry 
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is interesting especially in view of the occurrence of this feature 
at Cullamore, in Tyrone, Ireland. 

Beyond this supposed lateral entry eastwards the southern 
limiting line was a little indefinite in places, but soon became 
well marked again, and its continuation led toa giant stone lying 
prone at what may be called the south-eastern corner of the 
monument. A socket was found here, not quite as deep as might 
have been expected, but still almost certainly a socket and not 
a result of pressure from the superincumbent giant stone. This 
stone was then set up, and near its western base was found a little 
burnt material, while near its northern foot were a number of 
smooth white quartz pebbles. 

At first we thought our southern limiting line turned north- 
ward some 3-4 ft. west of the foot of the great stone just men- 
tioned, and this may indeed once have been the case. We were, 
however, later to uncover some more features in this area, and 
we can but say that this may be a very slight hint that those 
features represent an addition to, or alteration of, the original 
lay-out of the monument. This must, however, not be empha- 
sized in any way; following the base of dry-walling in stony 
ground is difficult unless one has clear indications along a straight 
line. 

It could not be decided whether there had once been a dry- 
walled limiting line on the north side of the monument, but this 
is probable, and in that area a good many slabs were found, but 
here we were near the hedge-wall built at some time between 
two fields, and it was impossible to argue with confidence. 

Clearing loose material northward from the neighbourhood 
of the great stone at the south-eastern corner, we were able to 
trace the former downslope of the ground from the neighbour- 
hood of the stone set up at the convergence of the median line 
of the chambers and the two oblique lines. On the old soil level 
we found six fairly large slabs lying prone, obviously very dis- 
tinct from the loose material. A discussion led to the hypo- 
thesis that they might once have formed a straight or curved 
line from the south-eastern giant marking a limit of the monu- 
ment. It was therefore decided to probe the soil in the hope of 
uncovering sockets which would be long and narrow because 
the stones mostly had a slab form. After much probing seven 
such sockets were identified, and it was seen that the stones 
concerned might have been separated from six of them by being 
thrown down. The socket without a stone was to the north-east 
and it was soon noted that in a wall a yard away and opposite 
the socket for which we had no stone there was one large slab ; 
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offering a marked contrast to the other stones of the wall. We 
could not unbuild the wall, so we took a reasonably similar slab 
and set it in the socket in question. We thus reconstituted a 
group of seven stones arranged as in the diagrammatic plan, a 
totally unforeseen scheme of arrangement and one of which no 
other examples are at present known to us. 

Continuing our clearing northward we soon found beneath 
the loose material some overlapping stones forming shallow steps. 
We at first thought this quite accidental, but, after carefully 
clearing by hand, it was seen that these horizontal slabs form- 
ing the steps had been carefully jammed at the side by the 
hammering in of small stones. We are therefore bound to con- 
clude that this is a deliberate construction, and we have followed 
it up to the higher level towards the mound of burnt material, 
but it stops short when it reaches that higher level and does not 
go all the way to the mound. It must have been some special path, 
probably of ritual significance, and its presence gives proof, if 
such were needed, over and above that given by the finding of 
the six slabs and the seven sockets, that this collection of stones 
at the eastern end of Cashtal yn Ard has meaning in relation to 
the monument. Whether this eastern construction is contem- 
porary with the rest we cannot decide; it may be later, we feel 
confident it is not an earlier feature to which the rest of the 
monument was added. 

Before leaving this section of the account of the monument 
it must be stated that in a field wall a few yards to the south 
of the monument there stands a remarkable stone with the top 
shaped to give a median hollow between two projections. We 
cannot but think it once formed part of the monument, but not 
being able even to guess where it once stood we have left it in 
its present position, not without some fears for its safety. 

It may be useful to reprint for reference the short account 
of a previous examination published in the Re/iguary for Jan. 


1885 by Llewellynn Jewitt (pp. 166-7): 


In the parish of Maughold, the remains of a tumulus called ‘ Cashtal- 
yn-Ard ’, stands on the top of a rounded hill, the ‘ Ard’, about 500 feet 
above the sea. The situation is striking. On the north and north-east 
lies the lovely valley of Corna, whilst in the distance rises up North 
Barrool. From the north, round west to south-east, are various hills 
known as ‘ Corrany Crag’, ‘ Maels of Ballig’, ‘ Ballellin’, and ‘ The 
Barony ’, on which are ruins of an old chapel, ‘ Cabal Kiel Vael ’, and 
several small tumuli, two of which are within the chapel yard enclosure. 


The east is open to the sea, across which can be seen the mountains of 
Cumberland. 
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About sixty years ago, when a sketch was taken by Dr. Oswald for 
his work, ‘ Vestigia Antiquiora’, the tumulus was surrounded by a rough 
walling of large stones. The covering consisted chiefly of quarried 
stones laid flat over each other, about four feet high, and an incomplete 
circle stood at the western end. Since that time the whole of the walling 
has been taken away save one stone at the east end, as have all the 
covering stones, and several of the stones out of semi-circle. Many of 
the large stones forming the chambers have also been broken or removed, 
leaving its present condition as shown in the plan on plate XIX (fig. 2). 
The length, from east to west of the remains is 105 feet, breadth at west 
end 50 feet, east end 40 feet. The whole seems to have been divided 
into two parts. The western part, including the semi-circle, is 70 feet 
long, the east portion 35 feet, and lower than the other. There are also 
traces of a cross wall (a). From the back of the semi-circle eastward, is 
a central row of chambers 38 feet long. On the north and south of this 
have stood rows of large flat stones on end, a few of which still remain. 
The junction of these side rows with the semi-circle, and the turn of 
end of the semi-circle, resemble that of the Uley tumulus. The arc of 
the semi-circle is 70 feet, and the distance between the outer stones 
32 feet. The largest stones are 10 feet high, and between the two 
central ones is an opening into chamber (1) 1 foot 8 inches wide. 

A cutting was made across the inside of the semi-circle in an east 
and west direction, when layers of grey unctuous earth, with fragments 
of charcoal were found about two feet below the present surface. In 
chamber (1) 10 feet long and 5 feet 6 inches wide at bottom, with side 
stones leaning towards each other at the top, were found black car- 
bonaceous and grey unctuous earth, with fragments of charcoal. On the 
north and south, under side stones, were pieces of bones ; on the north, 
portions of a skull, suture open; upper jaw bone, with teeth regular 
and sound of a young person, and other fragments ; also pieces of two 
different urns, one of crushed granite and black, about two-thirds of an 
inch thick, the other thicker, red, and of more earthy material. Near 
the east end was a cist without covering stone or west side stone, with 
portions of bone in the north, and on the south end fragments of a 
smaller urn of crushed granite, thickly spangled with mica. 

In chamber 2 were found layers of black carbonaceous earth with 
charcoal on flat stones, placed one over the other, and underneath a 
layer of the same grey unctuous earth as in chamber 1; a cist also stood 
at east end. In chamber 3 was the same kind of black carbonaceous 
and grey unctuous clay, with fragments of charcoal and few pieces of 
flint. “The whole of the chambers have been disturbed before, No. 2 
least so. 


A reproduction of the sketch referred to by Dr. Oswald 
apparently cannot be traced, but one made about the same time 
(1822) by Mr. G. W. Carrington is reproduced (pl. tx, fig. 2). 
It is difficult to compare this in detail either with what we found 
in 1932 or what we have been able to set in place again. None the 
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2. Cashtal yn Ard; from a drawing by G. W. Carrington (1822), see p. 386 


3. Cashtal yn Ard; Forecourt from south-east, from a drawing by 


G. W. Carrington (1822) 
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Fic. 2. Cashtal yn Ard: plan from the Re/iguary, January 1885 
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less a few points emerge. Apparently the large stone at the east- 
south-east end is a survivor of a series that once bounded the 
monument. Apparently the artist raised the stones of the fore- 
court in his sketch (left) probably to show them clear of the other 
stones. The tall stone farthest to the right in the foreground 
appears to be our east-south-east stone and, if so, the smaller 
stones farther to the right are of interest. It will be noted that 
there is a pair, one standing behind the other, rather like our 
smaller stones at the east end; there is also a row of three as we 
also have found, from stones and from sockets. There is a lower 
one visible between the two among these three which stand 
farthest to the right; this might well be the northern one of our 
eastern group. A puzzle which remains unsolved is that we have 
not found as yet adequate traces of sockets of large standing 
stones on the south side of the monument. We have the ESE 
stone and two bases apparently marking a lateral entry. Perhaps 
other sockets could be found by digging farther out. We have 
sometimes wondered whether the stone now embedded in the 
field wall (p. 385) is part of the set of great standing stones 
drawn by Mr. Carrington. But it is probably not in its original 
position, and none of his tall stones shows the hollowed top. 

Among voluntary helpers we number many friends, and offer 
our special thanks to Miss Dunlop, Messrs. Bregazzi, Corteen, 
Elwyn Davies, M.Sc., D. Garside, B.A., Heaton, S. A. S. 
Huzayyin, Ph.D., and R. Miller, Ph.D. His Honour Deemster 
Farrant, Mr. Ramsey Moore, H.M.’s Attorney-General, Rev. 
Canon Quine, and Mr. W. Cubbon, Curator of the Manx 
Museum, helped us by their visits and suggestions. 

Our staff included, in various seasons, Messrs. Bell, Corkill, 
Curphey, Haygarth, Kerruish, Milroy, Mylchreest, Quane, 
Quirk, Ratcliffe, and Tate, several of whom contributed mate- 
rially to such success as has been achieved, through intelligent 
enthusiasm and often ingenious suggestions based upon careful 
observation of points we might easily have missed. 


Finps 


1. Here and thereare found beach-worn white quartz pebbles, 
but, in the eastern area just discussed, no fewer than 125 were 
collected. Concerning these pebbles in the Isleof Man, we know 
that they are said to occur in the cists of the Meayll circle and 
in barrows with cinerary urns as well as over lintel graves and 
in other Christian burials down to the seventeenth century. 
They are also a feature of early Celtic Christian burials in Wales. 
We also know they are considered lucky in certain connexions 
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(note white and black balls in various ballots) but unlucky in 
others, e.g. a fisherman putting pebble ballast in his boat will 
pick out any white stone that happens to be shovelled in, spit on 
it, and throw it back into the sea; perhaps the stone thrown 
is lucky. This ideais also found in Scotland. To throw a white 
stone into a well, with a name written on the stone, has been on 
the Welsh border a ritual accompanying a curse; without a name 
on it, it might help a cure. To possess a white stone, in some 
parts of Scotland, is part of the equipment of a magician. 
Bathers in parts of Scotland used to throw three white stones 
into the sea before going in themselves. The text from the Book 
of Revelations, chap. 2, v. 17, relating to a white stone, in the 


message to the church of Pergamos (near Troy) may be called 
to mind: 


To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the hidden manna, and 
will give him a white stone, and in the stone a new name written, 
which no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it. 


2. Pottery. Somefragments of pot were found in the chambers, 
but most had been discovered in the earlier excavation mentioned 
above (pp. 385-6). It remained for us to examine this pottery 
and to consult Mr. Stuart Piggott ‘and Mr. Harold Peake on the 
subject. To both these gentlemen we are grateful for opinions 
kindly given. The fragments differ among themselves. 


(a) Some pieces are of brownish clay with a brown surface, and 
reasonably compact. The largest piece has an irregular external surface 
with traces of an attempt to polish here and there. It is part of a vessel 
which had an external rim-diameter of about 196 mm. the rim is 
bevelled to some extent on the inner side. The inner surface is smoothed 
and about 30 mm. below the rim the surface is slightly raised. 

(4) In some pieces the clay is practically black in places and fairly 
dark generally. The largest piece has an outward-turned rim and is part 
of a pot with external rim-diameter of about 225mm. One fragment 
has some straight-line decoration on it. 

(c) Coarse dark clay fragments with what seems to be a red slip laid 
on the outer side. One piece shows a fragment of a shoulder in the 
red material, and another fragment has traces of linear decoration. 


None of the fragments is of really fine material, but those 
classed under (c) are coarser than those classed under (a) and (4). 
So little is known of the very early pottery of the western 
seaboard and islands of Britain, or of its relations to continental 
or other pottery of the time, and the fragments are so poor that 
it seems wisest not to say more than that it has a family relation- 


* See also Stuart Piggott, Twenty-eighth Annual Report, Manx Museum and 
Ancient Monuments Trustees, 1933, p. 8. 
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ship to Windmill Hill A, but this may not mean much. We need 
to know more about French pottery of the period. 

3. Bones. Apart from a few minute fragments too small to 
determine we have found no further human bones. Mr. Harrison 


4 5 
Fic. 3. Pottery (4) (from a drawing by Miss Dunlop) 


describes some he found, and the portion of a skull was in the 
possession of the Manx Museum in 1932; it had belonged to 
a youngish woman. 

4. Fragments of charcoal were found here and there, and 
especially near the large stone at the east-south-east corner and 
in connexion with the mound of burnt material. 

5. In the mound of burnt material surrounding the central 
table were numbers of pieces that looked like slag. Professors 
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F.C. Thomson, of Manchester, and C. H. Desch, F.R.S., of the 
National Physical Laboratory, kindly examined these fragments 
independently, and both stated that there was no indication 
whatever that they had any relation to any metallurgical process. 
They are probably the result of repeated fires on the same 
spot. 

' 6. Asmall, featureless, bronze bar was found near the surface 
on the southern limiting line, or dry-wall, of the monument. 
We could not offer any opinion as to date. 

The poverty of the finds is a remarkable feature that gives 
our site an analogy with those in Wales rather than with the 
better furnished graves found in Ireland. There is nothing in 
the finds that opposes the ascription of the monument to a late 
Neolithic phase. What that may mean in dating is difficult to 
estimate. 


CoMPARISONS 


It is certainly noteworthy, as has already been stated, that 
three monuments obviously related in their morphology occur 
in Maughold parish, whereas nothing of the kind has as yet 
been found elsewhere in Man, though megaliths of other types 
are a marked feature in several districts. This suggests that the 
three, Gretch Veg, Cashtal yn Ard, and Ballafayle, are the work 
of one people. We can unfortunately barely surmise what 
Ballafayle may have been like in detail, but of Gretch Veg a 
good deal is known in spite of its mutilation, long ago, for road 
making. It was a still larger monument than Cashtal yn Ard, 
and there are differences which suggest that the builders were 
not too hidebound by one particular tradition. 

At Gretch Veg, in the part of the monument east of the road 
are traces of a ae with an entry into a set of compart- 
ments, suggesting a close analogy with Cashtal yn Ard, save 
that in the latter the forecourt is at the west end of an east-west 
scheme, and in the former at the north-east end of a north-east- 
south-west scheme. At Gretch Veg, also, we do not get the two 
giant stones one on each side of the entry. Only a part of one . 
chamber remains on this side of the road. On the west side of 
the road, however, very nearly in line with the entry and the 
remains of the one chamber on the east, is a linear series of 3 
rectangular chambers, and one of the partitions here (the more 
north-easterly) is a ‘portholed’ partition. At the southern corner 
of this linear series of chambers is a very tall standing stone. It 
is possible that Gretch Veg is a twin-monument, but we cannot 
be confident. If it were all one monument with a continuous 
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linear series of chambers it was certainly a very curious one in 
view of the great length involved (160 ft.)—length enough for 
almost 15 chambers of the size of the existing ones. We are 
therefore inclined to rule out the idea of the whole being one 
series, and to think of a pair of monuments probably ‘< facing’ 
opposite ways. One may compare with this in a distant fashion 
the monument at Carnagat, county Tyrone, Ireland. 

Across the water in Ireland Estyn Evans is cataloguing many 
monuments that are related in general type to that at Cashtal 
yn Ard and that at Gretch Veg, but it would appear that none 
is as large or as complex, save perhaps the one which once 
existed at Annaghclochmuilinn, Armagh, Ireland, and of which 
Macalister has made a study. This monument had a forecourt 
that apparently measured about 33 ft. by 20 and a centrally 
placed entry from this forecourt into a linear series of 4 com- 
partments. The forecourt lay on the north-west of the monu- 
ment, which stretched south-eastwards. 

We may surmise that orientation was a very variable affair 
among monuments of this class, but that forecourt and compart- 
ments were more consistent features. 

T. H. Bryce’s studies of monuments with forecourts and 
chambers in a linear series in Arran and Bute, Firth of Clyde, 
revealed long ago the general type of these monuments, Carn 
Ban, Kilmory Water, and the Giants’ Graves, Whiting Bay, 
being nearest to the type under discussion. Apparently neither 
in these nor in the great majority of the Irish monuments of the 
type, with the probable exception of Annaghclochmuilinn, does 
there seem to have been such a monumental forecourt as at 
Cashtal yn Ard. 

Until recently nothing was known of any feature belonging 
to these monuments situated beyond the end of the series of 
chambers away from the forecourt; Estyn Evans has now found 
at Doey’s Cairn (Antig. Fourn. xvi, 208) a forecourt leading into 
one chamber beyond which a marked-out area shows three pits 
full of human cremations. If this area with the pits corresponds 
with the mound of burnt material around the central platform 
described above for Cashtal yn Ard, then the hypothesis which 
would make that mound a place of cremation is considerably 
strengthened. So far we know of nothing elsewhere that gives 
any bases of comparison with the features at the east end of 
Cashtal yn Ard. 

The Bridestones, east of Congleton, Cheshire, still show traces 
of a forecourt, a deep entry closed by a slab and with two 
chambers separated by a cross slab which had a porthole, half 
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of which is preserved. There is every probability that formerly 
one or two more chambers stood beyond the present one. Old 
drawings, the trustworthiness of which in detail we cannot yet 
check very closely, make the forecourt an elaborate one, ap- 
parently analogous with that at Cashtal yn Ard. 

While Wayland’s Smithy belongs to a tradition somewhat 
different from that which built compartments in linear series, it 
seems likely that it had a forecourt facing the entry with tall 
standing stones, now fallen, but four of these are still lying where 
they fell. 

Traces of forecourts, or monumental entries, occur in Brittany, 
and there, at Kerlescant, Morbihan, a long passage was divided 
into two chambers transversely with a porthole in the transverse 
division as at Gretch Veg. The porthole in a transverse divi- 
sion also occurs in monuments of the Paris basin in the Marne 
area, and also in megaliths in Hesse-Nassau, where also there is 
evidence of cremations as well as of inhumations. 

The resemblance in ground-plan between Cashtal yn Ard and 
the Sardinian Giants’ Tombs has long been known, and there can 
be no doubt as to some kinship between them. 

We should prefer to leave any elaborate discussion until after 
more of the megaliths of the Isle of Man have been examined 
in some detail. For the present it may be useful simply to say 
that we appear to be dealing with the minglings of currents of 
thought and tradition among which the following principal ones 
may be mentioned: 

(a) The idea of collective burial by inhumation in a chamber 
roofed either by corbelling (South Spain, Ile Longue in Brittany, 
New Grange, etc.), or by slab-roofing (Spain and Portugal, 
Kercado, etc., in Brittany). The chamber is often approached 
by a passage which leads in from an entry that may have some 
form of approach suggesting a forecourt (Kercado). Details 
suggest that in this case the idea of reincarnation may have been 
present in the minds of the persons concerned, and that the 
passage and chamber may have symbolized the womb of the 
Earth-Goddess or Mother-Goddess. If the idea of cremation 
replaced that of inhumation one would expecta place of crema- 
tion in the position of the former inhumation chamber; further, 
it would be natural that the passage-way should be converted 
into a place of interment of the remains. 

(2) The idea of the forecourt so strikingly represented in 
Sardinia. The way from the Western Mediterranean, including 
Sardinia, across Southern France to the Atlantic and northwards 
past Brittany to St. George’s Channel and the Irish Sea was 
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clearly of great importance when the megalithic habit was 
spreading. The importance of a relatively late development of 
megalithic activities on either side of the South French route in 
the Cevennes and the Pyrenees has been well brought out by 
Gordon Childe, but a little more allowance might be made for 
gold washing and analogous activities in the Cevennes. 

(c) The idea of the long passage-chamber flanked by large 
standing stones and transversely divided by partitions, with the 
porthole in some cases. This comes into our Irish Sea-Clyde 
series in the cases of the Bride Stones and Gretch Veg. This 
has apparently central European connexions, as Kendrick has 
pointed out. In Hesse-Nassau cremation played an important 

art. 
. (2) The idea of the circle, which is specially developed in 
the British Isles and which seems to have influenced the idea of 
the forecourt. 

On the whole one is inclined to look upon Cashtal yn Ard, 
Gretch Veg, and the Bridestones as intermingling these elements 
in varying degrees in the different cases. Some other monu- 
ments in Wales would seem to be related, but there, as among 
the Long Barrows, both of the South Country and of the Cots- 
wolds, tradition (a) has more influence than in the monuments 
under consideration, and some other Breton features have to be 
taken into account. 

It seems likely that we are dealing with interwoven strands 
of tradition and religious custom with a background of coast- 
wise maritime movement via Spain and Brittany and an associated 
development involving the route across the south of France. The 
links of Brittany with the Marne region are clearly attested in 
many ways and brought a more continental element into the 
network. Holland and the Medway furnished another strand 
of tradition. So we get entries of ideas into the British region at 
least via Dorset and the Medway in the south, and on the west 
via Cornwall, South Wales, and the Irish Sea coasts with the 
Firth of Clyde as an extension of the last. 

A feature that is conspicuous at Cashtal yn Ard must be noted. 
The standing stones on either side of the entry into the linear 
series of compartments are specially impressive. That on the 
north, i.e. on the right hand of any one standing at the entry 
looking out on the forecourt, has a worked ‘ point’ of a possibly 
phallic nature on it. That on the left hand is flat-topped. The 
great standing stone to the right of the entry at the Bridestones 
is again pointed, though not so specially shaped, and the large 
fallen stone is the top of the standing stone forming the right 
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side of the deep entry; it also is pointed. Another great stone 
which has slipped down from the left side of the entry is flatter 
at the top. The stones at Wayland’s Smithy right and left of the 
entry are thus respectively pointed and flat-topped though very 
rough-hewn. 

We note in addition that the flat-topped great stone at Cashtal 
yn Ard has a longitudinal groove with a small deepening, and 
if the pointed stone be of phallic symbolism the grooved one 
may symbolize the vulva; but it may be a result of weathering. 
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Alstoe Mount, Burley, Rutland 
By G. C. Dunnine, F.S.A. 


Astor Mount isa fine example of a motte and bailey castle, 
situated 1 mile north-east of Burley village and 3 miles north- 
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Fic. 1. Sketch-map showing the position of Alstoe Mount. 
Land above 450 ft. is shaded 


east of Oakham; it is on the east side of the road from Burley 
to Cottesmore,’ and immediately north-west of Alstoe House 
(fig. 1). The mount is on the level summit of the long ridge 
running northwards into Lincolnshire, at a height of 490 ft. 
O.D., and is about 150 ft. above the vale of Catmose. Towards 
the south the high ground terminates in a spur running to Burley, 
and possibly the mount was placed to safeguard the passage of 
traffic from this direction, near the point where it branched, either 
south-east to Stamford or northwards to Lincoln. 

Until recently Alstoe Mount has attracted little attention. 
There is a short account, with a plan, in the Victoria County 
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History,’ and in 1913 the Rev. E. A. Downman planned the 
earthwork and made notes on it, which are now in the British 
Museum.’ Both these plans, however, are incomplete. 

The excavation of Alstoe Mount was carried out during three 
weeks in August 1935, under the joint direction of the Rutland 
Archaeological Society and Mr. W. L. Sargant. I wish to thank 
the Society for kindly inviting me to be in charge of the work, 
Mr. Sargant for his hospitality, and Miss J. D. S. Heaton for 
help throughout the digging. Thanks are due to Mr. W. H. M. 
Finch, of Burley-on-the-Hill, who kindly granted permission for 
the excavation, and to Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Baines, of Alstoe 
House, for their practical interest in the work and the loan of 
tools, etc. The plan (pl. tx1v) is based on a survey made by a 
party of boys from Oakham School, under the supervision of 
Mr. L. M. Leakey, and the photographs were taken by Mr. H. F. 
Traylen, F.S.A. Iam greatly indebted to Mr. Hugh Braun, 
F.S.A., for helpful suggestions. 

The purpose of the excavation was twofold: to date the earth- 
work by pottery, etc., and to search for signs of wooden struc- 
tures on top of the mount. The first aim was amply fulfilled, 
but no sign of any structures whatever could be traced in situ, 
although there is some evidence for their former existence. 


Description 

The earthwork consists of a prominent motte (pl. Lxvi1), 
enclosed in a bailey, and a series of enclosures (A, B, C, and D) 
added to the bailey (see plan, pl. tx1v). The area of the whole 
earthwork is 44 acres, and the area of the bailey just over 1 acre. 

The motte is a regular conical mound, measuring 115 ft. by 
106 ft. at its base, and 11 ft. high above present ground level. 
The summit is flat and about 25 ft. in diameter. The angle of 
slope of the mound is about 15 to 20 degrees. The motte is 
entirely surrounded by a wide and deep ditch cut in the solid 
ironstone, but now considerably filled up by silt. 

In shape the bailey is a fairly regular rectangle, except that 
the north-east angle is obtuse, so that the north side of the bailey 
is much shorter than the south side. The bailey measures about 
290 ft. from north to south by 160 ft. from east to west. The 
motte is placed on the major axis of the bailey towards the 
southern end, so that a larger area is left on the north side. It 
will be seen that there is little space left on the east and west 
sides between the ditch of the motte and the banks of the bailey. 
On the west side the bailey has two high banks with a ditch 


* V.C.H. Rutland, i, 112. * Department of Maps, no. 38841. 
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between, but on all the other sides the bank is single and of low 
elevation (see pl. Lxvi, sections E-F, G-H, J—K, and L—M). 

Rectangular baileys with the motte placed inside are not 
common on early castles; parallels may be noted at English 
Bicknor, Gloucestershire, and a curious earthwork, perhaps of 
late date, the Buries, near Repton." 

The enclosures are added on the north and east sides of the 
bailey. Enclosure A measures about 150 ft. square and has an 
entrance 6 ft. wide near the north-west corner ; its eastern bank 
is aligned on to the north-east corner of the bailey, and its western 
bank is prolonged as a low scarp running at a very slight angle 
to the west side of the bailey, which it joins near the south-west 
corner of the earthwork. This very awkward junction of the two 
banks, which weakens the defensive value of the west side of the 
bailey, implies that the bank of enclosure A was thrown up 
after the bank of the bailey, although both appear to belong to 
the same period of construction. Enclosure B is about 435 ft. 
long and 130 to15¢ ft. wide, and there are two original entrances, 
27 ft. and 8 ft. wide, through the north bank. Enclosure C, on 
the east side of the bailey and enclosure A, is roughly five-sided, 
190 by 145 ft., and finally enclosure D, a small rectangular area 
120 by 86 ft., is on the east side of C. 

The banks of the enclosures are very slight—none is more 
than 2 ft. high—-and the ditches are scarcely more than traced 
in the ground. They can have had little or no defensive value 
of themselves, and were probably strengthened by wooden pali- 
sades along the crests of the banks. 

It will be seen that on the east side enclosures B and D have 
no banks, but finish on the side of an old watercourse, which 
was evidently considered enough protection on this side of the 
settlement. The stream is now dried up, but its course is easily 
traced from a pond where it rose, thence across the fields to be 


joined by other feeders to flow down to Exton and then join the 


Welland at Stamford. 

The distribution of banks with ditches is instructive. The 
bailey has ditches only on the west and south sides, whereas 
enclosures A and B have ditches only on their north and west 
sides. This suggests that enclosures A and B were added in 
succession, either before or soon after the completion of the 
bailey. The absence of a ditch on the east side of the bailey 
and the very low banks of enclosures C and D may be explained 
by the natural protection given by the stream mentioned 
above. 

* Archaeological Fourn. \xx, 83. 
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Probably the enclosures added to the bailey are to be explained 
as a fortified settlement (durgus) with its fields, such as is some- 
times found attached to motte and bailey castles. Analogous but 
larger enclosures outside the bailey, which are thus identified, 
may be mentioned at Castle Acre, Norfolk, and Ongar Castle, 
Essex. 


Excavation of the Motte (pl. ix1x) 


The entire summit of the motte was excavated, in the hope 
of finding traces of a wooden palisade round the margin, such 
as are known from documentary sources to have occupied this 
position and are depicted in the Bayeux Tapestry, but of which 
the actual traces have very seldom been found in the few mottes 
as yet excavated. 

The summit is flat and roughly circular, about 25 by 23 ft. 
This area is too small for any wooden houses or a tower to have 
been erected on it, and in fact the motte can only have been used 
as a look-out place or as a last refuge in case of an attack on the 
castle. The area was dug all over to a depth of 2 ft. without 
finding any post-holes or trenches for timbers. In addition, 
trenches were dug down the slope of the mound on the north 
and west sides, in case the marginal palisade was below the crest 
of the mound, but here also no signs of structures could be 
detected. Any wooden structures that formerly existed on the 
top of the mound must have been of the flimsiest nature. It is 
possible, of course, that denudation has removed the uppermost 
layers of the motte, thus effacing any post-holes. This explana- 
tion is supported by the finds made on the mound. Only two 
fragments of pottery were found on the summit, but about 
twenty sherds were found in digging the north slope of the 
mound, where they must be derived from higher up. 

In digging down the northern side of the mound the old turf- 
line, a layer of brown clay 6 in. thick, was exposed at the margin 
of the piled-up material of the motte. 

Part of the south-east segment of the top of the motte was dug 
down toa depthof 5 ft. to show the structure of the mound (pl. Lxv, 
a-B). This was built up of alternative layers of mixed ironstone 
rubble of varying compactness; and the lines of tip suggested 
that the mound was raised by piling up the material excavated 
from the ditch all round the outside of the mound, and then 
by filling up the central hollow to make the summit level. 

As regards the water supply of the castle, it is certain that no 
well existed on top of the mound. The permanent spring on 
the east side of the site would be ample for all purposes. 


‘ 
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The Ditch (pl. 


The trench from the summit of the mound was continued 
down the slope on the north side, and across the ditch. Another 
section of the ditch was made on the south side of the mound, 
where it appeared to be narrower than elsewhere (pl. txviu1, 2). 
This seemed the most likely place for a wooden bridge across 
the ditch and up to the top of the mound. However, the ditch 
proved to be as deep here as on the north side, and there were 
no post-holes for the struts of a bridge, either at the sides or across 
the bottom of the ditch. 

The ditch is cut in the solid ironstone, ‘and was originally 
about 25 ft. in width and g to 1oft. in depth. The bottom is 
flat and 7 to gft. wide. At present there is 6 to 7 ft. of silted 
filling in the ditch. Both sections of the ditch showed the same 


sequence of stratification and will be described together from 
the bottom upwards: 


Green silt, about 3 ft. 
Black silt, apparently peat. This was 2 ft. thick in the north section, 
and only 8 in. thick in the south section. 

Brown sandy silt, 12 to 18 in. thick. 

Topsoil, 6 in. 
On both sides of the ditch were two layers of ironstone rubble. 
The lower layers were compact and mixed with clay, and resulted 
from the rapid denudation of the sides of the ditch before silting 
up had proceeded for long. The upper and larger layers con- 
sisted of mixed material washed down from the side of the 
mound and the outer side of the ditch respectively. The nature 
of the silty filling shows that originally the ditch was filled with 
water, no doubt derived from the spring on the east side of the 
site. Even in the dry summer of 1935 the open sections of ditch 
filled with 2 ft. of water, and it is stated that in winter the ditch 
still holds water and wild duck appear on it. 

A number of tree-trunks and small branches, all of oak, were 
lying in the green silt at the inner margin of the ditch in the 
north section (see section a—B, pl. xv). They can have reached 
this position only when the ditch had been allowed to silt up 
about 2 to 3 ft., and if it be assumed that they came from higher 
up the side of the mound, then possibly they are the dismantled 
remains of the timber posts and wattle-work of a palisade round 
the summit of the mound. PI. txx, 1 shows two of the timbers 
still in the ditch. The timbers are 3 to 4 ft. long, with the ends 
axed and the branches sawn off (pl. Lxx, 2). 

A considerable quantity of pottery was found in the upper 
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filling of the ditch. In the north section most of it was on the 
mound side of the ditch and must have slipped down from higher 
up the slope. In the south section there was a scatter of sherds 
at all levels on the mound side, but far more sherds were found 
in the upper layers on the south side of the ditch, towards the 
bailey (see section a—s, pl. txv). The latter must be derived from 
an occupation level in the part of the bailey to the south of 
the mound, and suggest that 
further excavation here would 
produce some evidence of dwel- 
lings inside the bailey. The 
only other object found in the 
ditch was part of a small whet- 
stone (fig. 2). This has been 
examined by Mr. Kenneth P. Oakley, of the Department of 
Geology, Natural History Museum, who reports that it is a 
close-grained, pink, micaceous sandstone, with a felspathic 


matrix. Similar types of rock occur in the Carboniferous of the 
Midlands. 


Fic. 2. Whetstone (4) 


Section of the Bailey (pl. uxvi, E-F) 

A section was cut through the banks and ditch on the west 
side of the bailey. The banks of the bailey are here only about 
1 ft. high and the ditch is dug 4 ft. deep in the ironstone. The 
filling of the ditch was ironstone rubble, and as its bottom is 
still 4 ft. above the bottom of the ditch round the motte, it was 
probably not water filled. The section was continued through 
the adjacent bank prolonging the west side of enclosure A; it 
was scarcely 1 ft. high and the ditch a mere scratch in the mixed 
ironstone above the solid rock. Pottery was found in fair quantity 
towards the ditch of the motte (right end of section E-F), and 
under the banks, and is all of the same type as that found in 
digging the mound. 


Sections of the Enclosures (pl. txvt) 


Sections were plotted of most of the banks of the enclosures, 
and serve to demonstrate the slight nature of these earthworks. 
For example, the north and west banks of enclosure A have only 
a height of 18 in., and the ditch is about the same below present 
ground level (sections p-g and n—o). The north bank of enclo- 
sure B is 2 ft. high. 

History of the Site 

Alstoe Mount is a motte and bailey castle and, as such, may 
be dated between the late eleventh century and the middle or 
latter part of the twelfth century. The somewhat abnormal plan, 
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however, suggests that the castle was not built early in the Nor- 
man period. On the other hand, the proved absence of stone- 
work on the motte is a certain indication that the site was not 
occupied or reconditioned after the mid-twelfth century, and 
although it is of course possible that the castle is adulterine, the 
structural evidence for enlargement of the settlement points to 
more peaceful times. The site is therefore provisionally referred 
to the early twelfth century, and the character of the pottery 
found in the excavations is consistent with this dating. 

Unfortunately the history of the site in the Norman period is 
meagre in the extreme. In Domesday, Rutland is divided into 
two wapentakes, in the north Alstoe with two hundreds, and in 
the south Martinsley with one hundred. It is remarkable that 
the name Alstoe still persists, suggesting that the place to which 
it was applied originally was of some importance. The hundred 
court was probably held at the Mount." In fact Alstoe Mount 
has been provisionally identified with the lost village of Alestane- 
storp, mentioned in Domesday, which is supposed to have existed 
near by.” It may be noted that there is only one other motte and 
bailey in Rutland—Castle Hill near Uppingham,? in Martinsley 
hundred, where the hundred court may also have been held. 

Before the Conquest the owner of Burley was Ulf, and in 
the Norman period Geoffrey held it of Gilbert de Gant. The 
Norman owners of Alstoe were the Wakes, and whilst it seems 
highly probable that the Wakes held the castle, it must be 
admitted that there can be no certainty on this point. 

There is a possible reference to the site in 1207, when, in a 
dispute between Henry de Armenters and Earl David, there is 
mention of a green ditch next to ‘ Altiechestouwe’ towards the 
north.* This may mean that occupation of the castle had ceased 
before the beginning of the thirteenth century, which would 
agree with the results of the excavation. 


The Pottery (figs. 3 and 4) 

The distribution of the finds of pottery has been noted and 
commented on above (pp. 399, 401). The pottery found on the 
mound, in the ditch, and in the section of the bailey is homo- 
geneous in character, and apparently does not cover a very long 
period of time. 

The pottery consists of fragments of rim, side, and base of 
globular cooking-pots and open bowls, with a few pieces of other 
types. All the pottery is wheel-turned. Considering the relatively 

V.C.H. Rutland, ii, 107. Ibid. i, 131-2. 
3 Ibid. i, 112. 4 Ibid. ii, 112. 
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Fic. 3. Pottery from Alstoe Mount (4) 
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small extent of the digging, the quantity of pottery found was 
satisfactory, and a few figures may be quoted. The total number 
of sherds from the site, including a few found in rabbit scrapes 
on the mound, is 180. There are 25 rims of cooking-pots, of 
which 6 are decorated by rouletting, and 10 rims of bowls, of 
which 5 are rouletted; that is, about one-third of the rims are 
decorated. Glaze is present on 18 sherds, and apparently the use 
of glaze was restricted to one type of vessel, the pitcher with 
spout and handles, like fig. 6, no. 16. Thus ro per cent. of the 
sherds are glazed, which agrees with the proportions of glazed 
sherds from other Norman sites: 2-3 per cent. at Castle Hill, 
near Folkestone,’ ‘very little glazed ware’ at Lydney Castle, 
Gloucestershire,” and 8 per cent. from Norman pits at Old 
Sarum, Wilts. 

In the descriptions which follow, the numbers given to the 
pottery illustrated in figs. 3 and 4 have also been added on the 
sections (pls. txv, xvi). This avoids repeating the find-spot of 
each sherd in the text, and enables the location to be exactly 
found. 


1. Upper part of globular cooking-pot with everted rim and band of 
roller-stamped pattern above the shoulder. Fine sandy buff ware, smooth 
grey surface. 

2. Rim of similar pot. Sandy black ware, buff surface blackened round 
rim. 

3. Similarrim. Sandy black ware, brown-grey surface, black round rim. 

4. Similar but more angular rim. Grey ware, buff surface. 

5. Similar rim. Whitish ware, bluey-grey surface. 

6. Similar but thickened rim. Sandy buff ware, smooth surface, grey 
round rim. 

7. Similar rim. Buff ware. 

8. Similar rim, angular outside and undercut. Sandy buff ware, light 
brown surface. 

g. Similar rim. Sandy buff ware, grey rim. 

10. Fragment of sagging base. Smooth buff ware, yellow-grey surface. 
The surface has been finished by trimming with a knife whilst the pot was 
turning onthe wheel. The sagging base was normal on the globularcooking- 
pots (nos. 1-9), and the complete type is illustrated in fig. 7. 

11. Rim of large cooking-pot, 144 in. diameter, with roller-stamped 
diamond pattern on outer edge. Fine sandy grey ware, smooth surface. 

12. Rim of large cooking-pot, 11} in. diameter. The rim is everted 
and flanged and has a roughly stamped diamond pattern on the outside. 
Sandy grey ware, whitish surface, grey on rim. 

13. Rim of medium sized cooking-pot, thickened and angular outside. 
Light grey ware, buff-grey surface. 

* Archaeologia, \xxxiii, 109. * Antig. Fourn. xi, 256. 
3 Ibid. xv, 185. ’ 
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1. The motte, from the north-east 


2. The motte, from the south-west. The angle of the bailey is in the 
foreground 
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2. Section of ditch, south side of motte 


_ 1. The site from the north. The bank of enclosure B is in the foreground 
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Section of the motte and ditch 
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2. Timbers from the ditch 


1. Timbers lying in the ditch 


3. Pottery kiln, Stamford 
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14. Similar cooking-pot with expanded rim flat on top. Sandy grey 
ware, brownish grey surface. 
15. Restoration of cooking-pot with everted and moulded rim and 
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Fic. 4. Pottery from Alstoe Mount (4) 


sagging base. The drawing is based ona large number of small fragments, 

representing a more or less complete vessel. Soft grey ware, smooth pitted 

light red surface. The ware is very light in weight and the walls thin. 
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16. Rim of large cooking-pot, similar in section to no. 12. Soft black 
ware, pitted light red surface. 

17. Rim of large cooking-pot, 17 in. diameter, thickened on the out- 
side. Soft grey ware, smooth pitted light brown surface. 

18. Rim of large open bowl, 13 in. diameter. The rim is flat on top 
and expanded on the inside; on the top is a band of roller-stamped trellis 
pattern. Fine sandy whitish ware. 

On other sites the flanged bowl usually hasa sagging base, but here no 
pieces of base could be fitted to the rims. 

19. Rimof flanged bowl, with stamped diamond pattern on top of flange. 
Sandy buff ware, purplish grey on flange. 

20. Rim of similar bowl, with lightly stamped diamond pattern on 
outer part of flange. Sandy grey ware, buff surface. 

21. Rim of similar bowl, with angular downbent flange and stamped 
rows of squares on top. Sandy buff ware, grey on flange. 

22. Rim of bowl with inbent rounded flange, stamped with rows of 
squares on the outside. Sandy grey ware, light brown surface. 

23. Rim of large flanged bowl, 16} in. diameter, similar in section to 
no. 21. Sandy whitish ware, light brown-grey surface. 

24. Rim of large bowl, 12} in. diameter. Sandy grey ware, light brown 
surface. 

25. Rim of bowl with thick flange and small beading on inner edge. 
Fine grey ware, whitish pink surface. 

26. Rim of small bowl, 5? in. diameter. Fine sandy whitish ware, grey 
on flange. 

27. Fragment of small conical cup with bevelled rim. Hard grey ware, 
black surface. 

28. Fragment of neck of pitcher. Fine sandy pink ware, cream coloured 
surface. This is the only piece of a pitcher found on the site; the complete 
type with tubular spout and handles, found in Stamford, is shown in fig. 6, 
no. 16. 

29. Fragment of the side of a vessel, probably a jug about 10 in. 
diameter. Hard grey ware with traces of pale green glaze on the outside, 
and vertical applied clay band. 

30. Small fragment of whitish sandy ware with series of incised grooves 
and pale green glaze. 


The pottery from Alstoe Mount belongs to a well-defined 
ceramic group peculiar to the eastern counties, and in order to 
place it in its proper context, the evidence from elsewhere may 
be briefly summarized. The globular cooking-pots and wide 
shallow bowls, the two main forms at Alstoe Mount, have proto- 
types in the late Saxon period. In huts at St. Neots, Hunts, 
Mr. C. F. Tebbutt has found a quantity of pottery of these types, 
in association with an iron axe and other objects of about the 
eighth or ninth century a.p.* In contrast to the hand-made 

* Proc. Cambridge Antiq. Soc. xxxiii, 137 f. 
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Fic. 5. Pottery from Stamford Castle (4) 
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pottery of the pagan Saxon period, all this late Saxon pottery is 
turned on the wheel, usually with a high degree of skill. This 
sudden break in continuity makes it almost certain that both 
the forms and technique shown by this later pottery were intro- 
duced into this country, most probably from the Rhineland, 
where an almost identical series is found at this period and the 
ceramic tradition is unbroken from the Roman period onwards. 

The method of decoration at Alstoe Mount by means of a 
cylindrical stamp rolled round the rim of the pot (nos. 1, 11-12, 
18-22), and the curious finish of the surface by trimming with 
a knife (no. 10) are both found on Carolingian pottery of the 
ninth century in the Rhineland, and also are typical of much 
pottery of the late Saxon period in East Anglia. 

Recent work has shown that pottery based on the late Saxon 
forms was in use in the Norman period in East Anglia, and in- 
deed seems to have formed the bulk of the pottery in the twelfth 
century in this region. But whereas the forms and decoration 
have hardly changed at all, there is an important difference to 
be noted in the ware of the pottery. In the late Saxon period the 
ware tends to be soft, grey or black, and the paste is freely mixed 
with crushed white shell. In the Norman period, on the other 
hand, the ware is usually much harder, buff or grey in colour, 
and is now mixed with fine sand or flint grit. These differences 
probably reflect the more skilled technique of the Norman 
potters, the pottery being fired at higher temperatures in the 
kilns." 

The pottery from Alstoe Mount, then, falls easily into place 
in the series; in type it carries on a vigorous late Saxon tradi- 
tion, but the hard sandy ware and green glaze at once stamp 
it as Norman in date. 

One more point requires comment. The globular cooking- 
pots usually have a rim diameter of 4 to 6 in.; the exceptional 
size of nos. II, 12, and 17—ttwo or three times the size of the 
smaller pots—appears to be another indication of improved 
technique, and serves to link the small cooking-pots with the 
large vessels common in the twelfth century as, for instance, at 
Lydney Castle.* In describing the Norman cooking-pots found 
at Old Sarum,? Mr. F. Stevens also noted their small size ‘ which 
seems to suggest almost individual use, certainly not cooking on 
a large scale; or they may have served as receptacles for each 
man’s ration’. The same transition is shown by the ware of some 
of the vesssels; the light red colour of the larger and more 

* Proc. Cambridge Antig. Soc. xxxv, 97 ff. 

* Antig. Fourn. xi, figs. 6-7. 3 Wilts. Arch. Mag. xlvi, 261. 
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Fic. 6. Pottery from Stamford Castle (3) 
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‘medieval’ cooking-pots (nos. 15, 16, and 17) is again much 
closer to the red gritty ware of twelfth-century pottery at Lyd- 
ney, at Chichester,’ and elsewhere, than to the shelly ware, often 
with a purplish toned surface, of the late Saxon period. 

For comparison with the Alstoe Mount pottery, other local 
material may be mentioned here. The most instructive series is 
from the site of Stamford Castle, par- 
tially excavated in 1933, which Mr. 
H. F. Traylen has kindly placed at my 
disposal. Stamford Castle was built 
early in the Norman period and sur- 
rendered to Henry II in 1153; it was 
finally destroyed in the reign of Rich- 
ard III and the materials given to the 
convent of the Carmelite Friars.” Very 
little of the pottery from Stamford 
Castle is Jater than the twelfth century, 
and is easily distinguished from the 
bulk of the material; the pottery se- 
lected for illustration in figs. 5 and 6 may therefore be safely 
referred to the early occupation of the castle. It compares re- 
markably closely with the pottery from Alstoe Mount. The 
globular cooking-pot with everted rim and sagging base (nos. 
I—8) is again the commonest form, and sometimes has roller- 
stamped decoration (nos. 1-4). There are also many flanged 
bowls (nos. 10-15), usually with stamped pattern on the flange. 
No. 14 is a skillet with socket for a wooden handle, a common 
twelfth-century type in London. No. 16 is a pitcher with tubu- 
lar spout close to the rim and two lateral strap handles; this was 
found near the Benedictine Priory of St. Leonard’s, Stamford, 
and is representative of a number of separate spouts and 
handles from the Castle. As at Alstoe Mount, there is little 
glazed ware at Stamford; the bowl (no.15) and pitcher (no. 16) 
both have a thin green glaze. The sagging base (no. 8) and 
bowl (no. 14) show the knife-cut trimming referred to above. 

Finally, a complete globular cooking-pot is in the Grantham 
Museum, and I am indebted to the Curator, Mr. W.G. Summers, 
for permission to illustrate it (fig. 7). This was found in a trench 
in the ironstone at Normanton, Lincs., in 1911. The pot has 
the usual everted rim and sagging base. The ware is very hard 
light grey with light red surface, and shows knife-cut trimming 
on the lower part. 


* Sussex Arch. Coll. \xxvi, 167. 
* E. S. Armitage, Early Norman Castles, p. 216. 


Fic. 7. Cooking-pot from 
Normanton, Lincs. (3) 
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It remains to suggest the most likely place where the Alstoe 
Mount pottery was made. The local needs would hardly be 
sufficient for a kiln on the site, and it seems much more probable 
that it was made at a larger centre. In view of the very close 
similarity of the Alstoe Mount pottery to that from the Castle 
and other sites in Stamford, it is almost certain that all of it came 
from the same kilns, which are more likely to have been in Stam- 
ford than elsewhere. It is possible that one of the actual kilns 
was found in 1875 on the site of the Grammar School to the 
west of St. Paul’s churchyard, Stamford." The pottery found 
in a pit adjoining the kiln was ‘ pronounced to be of the Norman 
period’, which may or may not be correct. Unfortunately none 
of the pottery has survived, but Mr. Traylen has shown me a 
photograph of the kiln and pit in course of excavation (pl. Lxx, 3). 
The presence of at any rate one pottery kiln in Stamford proves 
that pottery was made here in the medieval period, and the happy 
discovery of another kiln would easily settle whether the Alstoe 
Mount pottery was made in Stamford. 


* Reliquary, xv, 207. 


The Visor of a Fourteenth-century Bascinet 
found at Pevensey Castle 


By James G. Mann, F.S.A. 
[Read 7th May 1936] 


On 24th November 1932 our Fellow Major C. J. ffoulkes 
exhibited a mysterious object that had been found during the 
restoration of Pevensey Castle.’ Almost immediately afterwards 
H.M. Office of Works produced from the same site an object 
about which there can be no doubt whatever. It is a visor of what 
is possibly the most striking of all medieval headpieces, the 
hounskull* or pig-faced bascinet. Furthermore, it is the first 
recorded from an English site. 

It was found on 13th December 1933 in five pieces in a drain 
lined with ashlar and about ¢ ft. in height, which runs out from the 
eastern side of the keep to carry the effluent of the latrines to 
the sea. One of the fragments constituted the point of the snout, 
and the whole has now been skilfully put together by the staff 
of H.M. Office of Works without any restoration or addition. 
There was no trace of the helmet to which it must once have 
belonged. Its absence can be explained, among other possible 
reasons, by the fact that when bascinets passed out of fashion 
among the leaders they descended to the archers, who dispensed 
with the visors. Examples of the later adaptation of bascinets 
for humbler purposes can be seen in the Royal Scottish Museum,? 
and in the Musée du Canton Valais at Sion. As can be seen in 
the accompanying illustrations (pls. txx1, Lxx1) the Pevensey 
visor was originally pivoted at the sides, the two horizontal sights 
are protected by projecting flanges, the two smaller breaths oppo- 
site the mouth are similarly contrived, and the right side is 
pierced with thirty-five holes for ventilation. As is usually the 
case, the left side is not pierced (except for three holes which 
continue below the breaths), since this was the side presented to 
an antagonist. 

Visored bascinets of this type belong to the second half of the 
fourteenth and the first quarter of the fifteenth century. Alto- 
gether some thirty examples with or without visors exist, and are 

* Antig. Fourn. (1933), xiii, 170 seqq. 

* The word ‘hounskull’, found in contemporary text, has been interpreted 
by Mr. C. R. Beard as an English corruption of the German term Hundguge/ 


for this type of bascinet with snouted visor. 
3 Laking, Record, i, fig. 281 a, 4, c. 
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The Pevensey Castle visor, left side 
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Visored bascinet, c. 1390. Wallace Collection, no. 74 
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1. Illustration to Matthew Paris’s ‘ Lives of the two Offas’, c. 1300, British 
Museum, Cotton MS. Nero D. 1, showing visor of plate 


Photo : F. H. Crossley 


2. Monumental effigy in Halton Holgate Church, Lincolnshire, c. 1320, showing 
a bascinet with movable visor 
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among the most prized objects of the museums which possess 
them. Although the survivors are few, they must originally have 
existed in great numbers, for they are par excellence the headpieces 
of the time of Froissart and the Hundred Years War. They are 
portrayed in countless illuminated manuscripts, paintings, and 
carvings of all the Western European 
countries of this time, and are fre- 
quently mentioned in inventories, 
wills, and account-rolls. Their strik- 
ing outline with two prominent 
apices, on the crown of the head and 
before the nose respectively, was not 
intentionally grotesque, but practical, 
modern usage would say ‘functional’, 
in form. An acutely planed, glancing 
surface was thus presented to the two 
points from which blows might be 
expected to come, namely, strokes 
from above or thrusts from the front. 
Theinvention of the movable visor 
was an important development in the 
history of defensive armour. It is _ Fic.1. Helm of Sir Geoffrey 
perhaps not too much to say that if 
King Harold had been able to avail “'** 
himself of this in the eleventh century, he might have survived the 
battle of Hastings and our history have taken a different course. 
At that time the only protection for the face was limited to the 
nasal which projected downwards from the brow of the light, 
conical helmet. Towards the end of the twelfth century the te 
was covered for the first time by the introduction of the great 
helm, a barrel-like construction which covered the whole head 
down to the shoulders. It appears for the first time in England 
on the second Great Seal of Richard I, and is clearly shown on 
the sculptures of the west front of Wells Cathedral of the first 
half of the thirteenth century. It is possible that the movable visor 
was first adapted to the great helm, though it would not be safe 
to follow the imaginative interpretations of Viollet-le-Duc, or even 
Hewitt’s recognition of it in the windows of Chartres Cathedral 
or in the seals of Henry III and Edward I. But a helm with 
movable visor seems to be clearly indicated in the illustration of 
the arming of Sir Geoffrey Luttrell in the Luttrell Psalter (fig. 1) 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. The entry in the in- 
ventory of the goods of Roger de Mortimer made in 1322, ‘i 
galea cum guichet’, seems to support the suggestion; for the 
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word ‘galea’ is usually used for the helm, and ‘ bacinetum’, 
‘capella’ for the lighter helmets. Mr. Buttin, on the other hand, 
does not see in a reference to a ‘helm 4 visiére’ in 1298 more 
than the immovable ‘visiére 4 plaque’. 

The first instance of a detached 
visor occurs in Matthew Paris’s Lives 
of the Offas (pl. txx1v, 1) of the end 
of the thirteenth century, where a 
visor or mask of plate covers the face, 
apparently fixed to the mail coif. It 
is clear that the addition of a movable 
visor to the lighter helmet rendered 
the great helm superfluous. By the 
middle of the fourteenth century the 
latter was largely confined to the tilt- 
yard and the pomps of heraldry, while 
the visored bascinet took the field of 
war. One can trace the development 
of the movable visor on a number of 
effigies, brasses, and manuscripts of 
the first half of the fourteenth century, 
and support their evidence from en- 
tries in contemporary inventories. It 
is clearly shown on the effigy of a 
mailed knight at Halton Holgate in 

Lincolnshire (pl. rxxrv, 2) of 1320, 
AVA on the horseman on the canopy of the 
F tomb of Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Ic. 2. Brass of Sir John Demndvok 2 h f th 
Mauleverer and his wife, c. $1324, 
1400, at Allerton Mauleverer, ¢figies at Aldworth in Berkshire of 
Yorkshire c. 1340, on the effigy of a Blanchfront 
at Alvechurch, Worcestershire,? and 
elsewhere; but as a rule the evidence of effigies where visors 
are concerned is not good. They are usually stunted, and after 
the middle of the century omitted altogether, as their projection 
necessitated carving the whole figure from a much deeper block 
of stone. The omission was easily excused by the invention in 
the second half of the century of the hinge and pin principle of 
attachment which enabled the visor to be removed if required 


* “Do et lego... unam integram armaturam de armaturis meis, videlicet 
meum heaume 4 visiere, meum bassignetum’, Will of Odo do Rousillion, 1228 ; 
C. Buttin, ‘Le Tombeau d’Ulrich de Werdt’, Archives Alsaciennes, 1925, p. 50, 
quoting Gay’s Glossaire Archéologique, sub verb. ‘ Armatura’. 

* C. Stothard, Monumental Effigies, pl. 49. 3 I[bid., pl. 71 and 72. 
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Panels from the brass of St. Henry, Bishop of Upsala, #. 1150, representing his 
arrival with King Eric IX of Sweden, at Nousis, Finland. North German 
work, erected c. 1412, showing visored bascinets 
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1. Combat of men-at-arms in hounskulls. Illuminated miniature in [B.M.] Royal 
20C. vii, f. 13 b. Chromigues de France cu de Sainct Denis, end of 14th century 


2. Henry IV and Richard II attended by knights in hounskulls, British 
Museum, Harley MS. 1319. French early 15th century 
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(pl. txxur), and some warriors like Sir John Chandos and Olivier 
de Clisson preferred to fight without them. The same applies to 
monumental brasses. Movable visors are shown on the principal 
figure and some of the subsidiary figures of the brass of Sir Hugh 
Hastings, 11347, at Elsing, Norfolk. But the difficulty of fore- 
shortening in an outline drawing and the complication which a 


Fic. 3. Horseman with visored bascinet; detail 
from an illuminated miniature in a manuscript of 
Lancelot du Lac, Bodleian Library, sc. 21773, f. 154. 
French, mid-fourteenth century 


raised visor gave to the silhouette of a brass soon brought about 
its omission. A late exception is provided by the brass of Sir John 
Mauleverer, +1400, at Allerton Mauleverer, Yorkshire (fig. 2), 
and visored ‘ hounskulls’ are freely shown in the spirited scenes 
from the side panels of the brass (probably of North German 
origin) of St. Henry, Bishop of Upsala, erected c. 1412 at Nousis 
in Finland. They depict the invasion of Finland by the King 
of Sweden and the conversion of the Finns by his English-born 
bishop (pl. txxv).’ Illustrations of movable visors in illuminated 
manuscripts are countless after the second quarter of the four- 
teenth century (pl. txxvi and fig. 3). 

If one turns to the documents for support, one finds under the 
year 1309 among arms ordered for the combat of the Vicomte 

* Portfolio Monumental Brass Society, ii, pls. 35-7, and Proceedings, iv, 336. 
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de Rohant ‘ Item, aura baciné a visiére de fer et de acier, garni de 
colerete’.’ In the inventory of the goods of Piers Gaveston 1313 * 
the entry ‘Jtem, en un sak un bacinet burney od surcils’, may mean 
a visored bascinet or one with a brim over the eyes. The in- 
ventory of Roger de Mortimer’s goods at Wigmore Castle and 
Abbey, Herefordshire,’ already referred to, provides some inter- 
esting data. 
i galea pro guerra 
ii capell’ cum visur’ 
vi galeas pro torniamentis 
ii capell’ ferr cum viser 
i galea cum guichet 


The two inventories of Dover Castle * taken in 1344 and 1361, 
the one in Latin, the other in French, are interesting to com- 
pare, for they are describing the same objects, and already in 
the first these headpieces are described as obsolete. 


20th December 1344: 


xxii basenett’ debiles de veteri tour 
xi galee de ferro, de quibus vi cum visers 
xx capellas de ferro 
xxii basenett’ coopertos de coreo de veteri factura debiles et 
putrefactos 
26th January 1361: 
xix chapels de feer 
xi helmes febles 
xili basynetez tinez ove umbres febles et autre basynet et palet 
debruses et porus ge sount de nul value 
vi capels de nerfs febles 


In his will given at Bromeshull 5th November 1378 and proved 
on 1st December following Sir John Foxley bequeathed two 
visored bascinets 
Item, lego Thome Paynel nepoti meo . . . unum basynet 
largiorem, cum le vyser et aventaille ad eundum 
Item, lego Johanni Feghelere, nepoti meo . . . unum basynet 
cum le vyser et aventaille ad eundum 
Finally, in the inventory of the goods and chattels of Thomas, 
Duke of Gloucester, the King’s uncle, seized at his castle of 
Pleshey in 1397,° one finds 


Item, viii basnettes sanz aventaill ove iii visers xxiii 


* V. Gay, Glossaire Archéologique, quoting Lobineau Histoire de Bretagne, ii, 
col. 1639. * Rymer, Foedera, ii, 204 (1808). 

3 Arch. Fournal, xv, 354 (1858). 4 Ibid. xi, 381 (1854). 

5 Viscount Dillon and W. H. St. John Hope in Arch. Fournal, liv, 275. 
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The aventail, as Lord Dillon has pointed out, was the mail 
tippet (fr. camail) which depended fr he om the bascinet to protect 
the neck and throat. Survivors of these are even rarer than 
bascinets, but they exist on two of the bascinets preserved at 
Churburg* and on a third from this remarkable armoury which 
is now in the collection of Mr. Clarence Mackay.” The original 
aventail also survives on the magnificent bascinet, called that of 
Philippe le Bel, formerly in the Cathedral and now in the Musée 
Municipal of Chartres. Another is in the Zeughaus at Berlin, 
and has recently been attached to a bascinet in that museum, 
and one is described in the Bashford Dean memorial collection 
in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. The aventail shown 
attached to the hounskull in the Wallace Collection (pl. txxi), 
the only example of a visored bascinet of this type in this country, 
is a recent addition. Two of the examples from Churburg, with 
their patterned brass borders and superb condition even to the 
linings, and that at Chartres must be regarded as the finest sur- 
viving examples of the type of helmet to which the Pevensey 
visor belonged. 

Bascinets without visors are commoner than visors by them- 
selves. Visors which exist separately are usually of the K/app- 
visier type, i.e.a pig-faced visor hinged to the brow of the bascinet 
instead of being pivoted at the sides. This type does not appear 
to have been commonly, if ever, used in England, and does not 
concern us here. Examples of pivoted visors without helmets 
exist at Berne (Wegeli Cat. no. 37); in the Zeughaus, Berlin 
(recently adapted to a bascinet 3): and there is one in the Ress- 
man Collection in the Bargello, Florence (that in the Carrand 
Collection in the same museum appears to be a fine example of 
the Klapp-visier type). 

It is unfortunately impossible to connect our visor with any 
specific occasion, as can be done with armour found upon the 
site of a battle. Pevensey Castle was held at this time by the 
Queen and after 1372 by John of Gaunt. It was in continuous 
occupation in the latter part of the fourteenth century when the 
French were making repeated raids upon the English ports of 
the south coast, except in 1377 when John of Gaunt deliberately 
left it undefended to embarrass the Government.‘ In 1399 the 

* Trapp and Mann, Armoury of the Castle of Churburg, 1929, nos. 13,15, 
and 16. 

* Loan Exhibition of European Arms and Armour, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, 3rd August to 27th September, 1931, no. 50 (illustrated). 

3 Z.H.W.K. xii, 245, Abb. 1, ex-Baron von Renné. 

4 The numbers of the garrison between 1366 and 1370, when Sir John St. 
Clare was constable, have been published by L. Salzman, Sussex Archaeological 
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castle was successfully defended by Lady Pelham on behalf of 
Bolingbroke against Richard II, and during the constableship 
of her husband, John de Pelham, a number of important State 
prisoners were kept in the castle, among them Edward, Duke 
of York in 1405, and Prince James of Scotland in 1414. One 
cannot say more than that it was probably owned by one of the 
constables or another officer of the garrison. 

The thirty or so existing bascinets are all that remain of the 
thousands which once shone on the fields of Crecy and Poitiers, 
of Navarrete and Nicopolis, Sempach and Aljubarotte. The ballad 
of Chevy Chase tells how Douglas and Percy 


Swapte togethar tyll the[y] both swat 
With swordes that wear of fyne Myllan 
* 
Tyll the bloode owte off thear basnetes sprente 
As ever dyd heal or rayne. 


Froissart vividly describes the opening scenes of the battle of 
Auray in 1364 between the rival forces of de Montfort and Blois, 
supported respectively by the English and the French, (here 
given in Lord Berners’ translation) : 


‘And so a lytell before the hour of prime, the batayls aproched nere 
togyder which was a goodly sight to beholde, as I have herde recorded of 
them that were there and had sene it. The frenchmen were so close to- 
gether that a man could not cast an appell among them but it should a 
fallen on a bassenet or a helme.’ 


It is surprising that in all these years when finds of prehistoric 
and Roman times have been plentiful, this should be the first 
example of its kind to come to light in England. But the Office 


Collections, xlix(1906),20. Atthat time it varied between 5 men-at-arms,!I 2 archers, 
I watchman, and g men-at-arms, 20 archers, and 1 watchman. In 1381 William 
Fiennes and William de Battesson were given a writ of aid to impress men-at-arms, 
archers, and others, to defend the castle, probably in addition to the regular 
garrison. 

Thereisanentry for the purchase of 8 crossbows (da/istis),9 bows, and 44 sheaves 
of arrows, but unfortunately, no mention of armour, as was the case in the pre- 
ceding century in 1285, when 22 habergeons, 7 hawberks, a corslet (sic), 3 pairs 
of greaves, 2 head-pieces (¢estar’, presumably chanfrons), and one crupper (croper’), 
are recorded, and lard, bran, a barrel, and a leather sack, were bought for clean- 
ing the armour. The constables during the period of our visor were Sir John 
St. Clare (1366-70), Sir Nicholas de Louveyne (1370-2), John Colepepper 
(1372-80), William de Battesford (1380-1), John Colepepper again (1381-go), 
Roger Ewent (1390-4), Sir John Pelham (1394), whose grant was extended for 
life on the accession of Bolingbroke as Henry 1V. In 1394 a payment of 8s. 
was made ‘for clearing out of a certain place outside the castle which was filled 
with rubbish and dirt thrown out of the castle’; if our visor had already been 
cast away it seems to have had a fortunate escape (Salzman, idid. 22). 
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of Works seems at last to have broken the spell which prevented 
those who excavated castles from turning up more than cannon 
balls and horse-shoes. 

Armour was costly and would not lightly be dispensed with 
until unserviceable. As it is not easily destructible, one hopes 
that this may prove to be the beginning of a series of finds of 


equal importance awaiting the staff of H.M. Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments. 
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The Palaeolithic Sequence at Iver, Bucks. 
By A. D. 
With an Appendix on the Geology 
By K. P. Oak ey 
[Read 2nd April 1936] 


REFERENCES to palaeolithic implements from the Pleistocene 
deposits in the Buckinghamshire parish of Iver have appeared 
from time to time in the Proceedings of learned societies. The 
British Museum Guide to Antiquities of the Stone Age, 1926, p. 46, 
mentions artifacts from this district, where palaeoliths have been 
collected for nearly half a century, but a general summary has 
not been made showing the sequence of cultures and the signi- 
ficance of the relics from the local deposits. The author has had 
the commercial workings in the Iver gravels under observation 
for a number of years, and thinks that the archaeological evi- 
dence, now made available asa result of continuous supervision, 
may perhaps assist in the revision of published material. 

The area under review measures almost two miles from east 
to west and a mile and a half from north to south (map, fig. 1). 
It may be taken as bounded on the east by the Colne Brook, 
one of the branches of the River Colne, and on the west by a 
line passing through Parsonage Farm south-west of Shreding 
Green, which stands, like the eastern end of Iver village in the 
north-east corner of the rectangle, at an altitude of 120 ft. 


SECTIONS 


In a contribution to the Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, 
xiv, 169-71, the late Mr. J. Allen Brown referred to his inspec- 
tion of gravel workings close to the 100-ft. contour in the Iver 
district. Since he wrote in 1895, all but two of the pits he 
visited have ceased to be worked. Some excavations opened 
since have been abandoned, filled in, or built over. Neverthe- 
less, it has been possible to obtain information on some of 
these." 

Besides the Great Western Railway pit, which still exists, 
commercial workings in terrace gravels in Iver parish were those 

* A large pit in the Glacial Gravel at Swallow Street, 600 yards north by west 
of Iver, worked for many years but recently closed, still shows a shallow section 


of unstratified white and mostly broken gravel containing a marked proportion of 
quartz, quartzite, and similar pebbles reposing on London Clay. 
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near the ovens of the Everlasting Tile Company south-west of 
the village; also the small pit belonging to Reed’s brickworks, 
south of the canal. Formerly, extensive diggings were conducted 
south of Iver church; and near Mead’s Bridge, three-quarters 
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Fic. 1. Geological map of the Iver district 


of a mile south-west of Iver and close to the north bank of the 
canal, sections in derelict pits are still of interest. All these are 
in the spreads figured on the geological map as Boyn Hill 
Gravel underlying Brickearth. 

In the area mapped as occupied by uncapped Boyn Hill Gravel, 
part of the Richings Park housing estate, south-west of Iver 
station, stands on the site of a gravel-pit. At present in two places 
sections can be studied in deposits similarly described on the. 
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map. One of these, Purser’s pit, half a mile west of Iver station, 
is virtually a southward continuation of the Great Western Rail- 
way pit, being separated from it only by the railway-tracks, 
The other, worked by Messrs W. & J. Lavender, lies three- 
quarters of a mile north-west of these last-mentioned workings 
and half a mile south of Shreding Green, or one mile south-west 
of Iver village. It is believed that Purser’s and especially 
Lavender’s pits shed new light on the Palaeolithic industries of 
this part of the Thames valley. To reach some conclusion, 
however, discoveries made formerly in the locality must also be 
taken into consideration. 


Great WEsTERN Rai_way Pir 


When Mr. Allen Brown described the exposures in the Great 
Western Railway pit,’ and for long afterwards, digging here was 
entirely manual and the base was not revealed. Only within 
the last four years has the face been carried down to the London 
Clay by means of mechanical excavators, a city company having 
leased the pit for the extraction of gravel and clay. Thus com- 
plete sections have been exposed and the excavation extended 
farther north-east. The salient features noted here forty years 
ago remain, but one characteristic recorded by Mr. Allen Brown, 
namely the presence of large masses of disintegrated chalk in 
a contorted layer of light sand, clay and gravel filling irregular 
furrows above stratified beds, has not been noted since.” These 
rafts occurred just below the bed described as Brickearth, here 
usually 4 ft. thick and presenting itself as vertically fissured red 
loam separated from the arable soil by a greyish-buff structureless 
deposit (pl. txxvu, 1). Other examples of contortion observed 
during the past few years in neighbouring gravel-pits will be 
mentioned as they afford instances of solifluxion, a phenomenon 
which has of late received much notice from the Abbé Breuil 
as well as from a few British geologists. 


* Loc. cit. supra, pp. 169-71. 

* Mr. Oakley observes that, in view of the fact that there is no nearby outcrop 
of Chalk, the so-called disintegrated chalk noted by Mr. Allen Brown was probably 
nothing else than highly calcareous brickearth weathered white. 

3 On the plates illustrating sections of the gravel-workings the layers are indi- 
cated by numbers corresponding to those shown in the Palaeolithic sequence table, 
infra, p. 431. Thus, in ascending order are represented: (1) river gravel; (2) 
solifluxion gravel ; (3) red brickearth ; (4) greyish-buff loam. The topsoil is not 
numbered. The scale, where shown, is in feet and divisions of 20cm. left and 
right respectively. 
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1. Section; Great Western Railway pit, Iver 


2. Section; Purser’s pit, Richings Park, Iver 
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2. Section; Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane, Iver 


1. Section; Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane, Iver 
= 
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Reep’s Pir 
In the spring of 1935 Mr. R.A. Smith, Director S. A., and the 


writer saw a large mass of calcareous rubble in the gravel in 
Reed’s pit on the south bank of the canal and half a mile south- 
east of Iver village. This pit, rarely worked, is but a few feet 
deep exposing only short sections, one east and west, the other 
north and south. The calcareous material and a few inches of 
reddish-brown brickearth above were barely covered by turf, 
most of this brickearth and former deposits having been cleared 
long ago for industrial purposes. The gravel is generally un- 
assorted, but near the surface there is a certain amount of 
festooning. 


Purser’s Pir 


In Purser’s pit are exposed three sections, two parallel and 
one at right angles to the axis of the Thames valley. Some in- 
stances of irregularity and contortion occur, although stratified 
beds, overlying coarse ill-stratified gravel containing erratics, 
predominate. Locally, light greyish-buff structureless material 
caps vertically fissured red loam (the two forming the Brick- 
earth of the Geological Survey), by which the stratified gravel 
is often overlain in considerable thickness (pl. xxvii, 2). In places 
the red loam fills loops in a deposit of festooned solifluxion 
gravel, which commonly separates the brickearth from the 
stratified deposits, The festoons sometimes descend almost 
down to the bench proved to be but little over a foot above the 
London Clay. Seams of frost-shattered flints occur in the red 
loam. In the north face, and in an argillaceous pinnacle left 
isolated as unproductive of gravel, attention was at once attracted 
by the calcareous nature of the basal part of the brickearth which 
tends to-a yellowish shade. 


LavenpDER’s Pit, Mansion Lane 


Lavender’s pit, which has been visited constantly for several 
years, was opened in 1926 immediately to the east of Mansion 
Lane (leading from Shreding Green to Colnbrook), half a mile 
south of Shreding Green, 50 yards north of the Grand Junction 
Canal and 165 yards north of the line of the 100-ft. contour. 
The pit has been excavated northward for over 100 yards, 
until recently exposing two sections, one aligned transversely 
across the valley and the other parallel to its axis, or north-and- 
south and east-and-west respectively. From the start work has 
been unremitting, but the output has considerably increased 
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and the outlines have been greatly altered by the substitution 
of mechanical plant for manual labour. The old method enabled 
one to inspect the layers, but the place is now so changed by 
the oblique cutting of the excavators that scope for study is 
limited to weathered short faces. Installation of a large steam- 
crane and improved washing-gear three years ago called for deep 
and wide water-troughs necessitating the removal in places of 
the bench, with the result that the London Clay was reached 
24. in. below, exposing for the first time a section from the true 
base of the terrace to the present surface. 

Plotted on the geological map, Lavender’s pit is situated 
close to the edge of the capping of brickearth. This limit can 
be but approximate, as excavation, carried much farther north 
than this and for a considerable way eastward, reveals a capping 
of brickearth in appreciable thickness only within a restricted 
area at the north-west corner. It should be mentioned, however, 
that in 1926 when Messrs. Lavender made a trial digging for 
gravel east of the road, 200 yards north of the canal bridge, the 
brickearth proved so thick that they decided to find another 
place likely to be more profitable. Successful boring nearer the 
canal determined the site for subsequent operations. 

In character the deposits here do not differ from the layers 
in neighbouring pits. On the London Clay reposes gravel con- 
sisting of large flints and a proportion of boulders of quartz, 
quartzite, and other rocks. This coarse gravel does not seem 
separable from the finer and better stratified gravel above, which, 
as also in Purser’s pit, often reaches close to the topsoil. A 
further point of resemblance between these two exposures is 
that grey structureless and red argillaceous deposits, which 
sometimes overlie the stratified gravel, are not so uniformly 
horizontal and thick as in the Great Western Railway cutting. 
Indeed, of all the commercial excavations, the last named, when 
worked manually, best represented the terrace near the 100-ft. 
contour in Iver. 

In one place, particularly at Mansion Lane, the upper portion 
of the section parallel to the axis of the valley showed a thick 
layer of light grey material with angular flints at the bottom 
(pl.txxvin, 1). Left as when first exposed over three years ago, it 
is seen to cap red loam, yellowish at the base, filling loops in 
the underlying contorted bed of white flint debris which cuts 
into the surface of the stratified gravel. The irregular layer 
is to be distinguished from the festoons of small flints present 
here and there in the red loam, testifying to slight solifluxion 
during its accumulation. On the east, the contorted bed, 
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varying in thickness from nearly 24 in. to a few inches, can be 
traced dipping towards the bench. All these features attracted 
the Abbé Breuil on one of the occasions when he accompanied 
me to the excavations in the Iver district. M. Breuil noted the 
cutting as it furnished a good example of solifluxion, and his 
sketch has been figured in ‘De I’Importance de la Solifluxion 
dans l’Etude des Terrains Quaternaires de la France et des 
Pays Voisins’ in Revue de Géographie Physique et de Géologie 
Dynamique, vii, fasc. 4, fig. 42. A similar instance of solifluxion 
in a face at right angles to the axis of the Thames valley has 
recently been brought to light in Purser’s pit (pl. txxvu, 2). 


Tue BrRICKEARTHS 


The Abbé Breuil agrees with me in subdividing what is 
officially called Brickearth. He, however, does not use the term 
by which this deposit has been so long and generally known for 
its industrial value. In a recent letter M. Breuil tells me he has 
revised the opinion expressed in the published description of 
his sketch. He now refers to the brickearth as a loess; the 
yellowish part of which he thinks is a Lower Loess, the red 
loam above pointing to a pause in deposition with oxidization 
of the surface followed by slight solifluxion indicated by the 
occasional festoons of white angular gravel. The overlying light 
grey-buff structureless material is, according to him, to be 
compared with an Upper Recent Loess. 

The fact that the brickearth at Iver included at least two 
deposits did not escape Mr. Allen Brown, who also commented 
on the absence of homogeneity in the materials of varying thick- 
ness overlying the stratified gravels in the locality." Comparisons 
between these Buckinghamshire beds and some terrace deposits 
of the Somme will doubtless suggest analogies.” 

A short distance east of the place where the section was drawn 
by the Abbé Breuil, thick layers capping solifluxion gravel were 
bared for nearly 30 ft. from east to west when first worked in 
December 1932. Unfortunately, they were soon hidden from 
view, but, as photographs and notes were taken when the deposits 
were broached, they can be recorded, and their importance 
shown by the archaeological evidence they have provided 
(pl. 2). 


* Loc. cit. p. 171. 
* H. Breuil and L. Koslowski, ‘ Etudes de Stratigraphie Paléolithique dans le 
Nord de la France, etc.’ in L’ Anthropologie, 1931, xli, 449 ff. 
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ALTITUDES 


The height above the Thames at which stands the bottom of 
the terrace deposits in the gravel-workings at Iver must be con- 
sidered. The nearest point on the Thames to the area mapped 
is near the Old Windsor lock south-west of Iver and 44 miles 
distant from Lavender’s, the Great Western Railway and Purser’s 
pits, whose surface soil above O.D. varies from 105 to 115 ft. 
West-by-south of Iver the surface soil overlying the Brickearth 
capping-Gravel attains the altitude of 145 ft. O.D. Between 
Old Windsor and the Bell Weir, near the confluence of the 
Colne Brook with the Thames, the main river falls from 54-11 ft. 
to 48-27 ft., or, say 2 ft. from west to east of the area represented 
in fig. 1. Thus, the river at normal water-level may be taken at 
50 feet altitude; and, as the average height above O.D. of the 
surface soil at the diggings is 110 ft., and the thickness of the 
deposit generally 15 ft., the bottom of the gravel in the excava- 
tions reposing on London Clay lies 45 ft. above the River 


Thames. 
Fauna 


The only mention of animal remains in the terrace deposits 
above the 100-ft. contour in Iver parish is that briefly made by 
Mr. Allen Brown in his classic and oft-quoted report relating to 
the Great Western Railway pit. He merely says that in one of 
the furrows or pockets (i.e. festoons of solifluxion gravel) frag- 
ments of tusks and a molar-tooth of mammoth were discovered." 


PaLAEOLITHIC INDUSTRIES 


To the observer, taking in the aspect of the exposures in 
terrace deposits near the 100-ft. contour at Iver, the difference 
between the sections here and the cuttings in gravels at greater 
altitudes must be apparent, although in both cases the Geological 
Survey refers the spreads to the Boyn Hill stage. Were he to 
visit excavations in gravels mappedas part of the Taplow terrace he 
would assuredly finda marked resemblance to the pits described in 
the foregoing paragraphs. The archaeological evidence advanced. 
shows that the similarities between the Iver and Taplow terraces 
deposits are not restricted to appearance alone. 

All excavations in the local terrace gravels have produced 
palaeoliths, most in abraded and rolled condition, many markedly 
striated and a few lustrous. The cultures represented and dis- 
persed throughout the stratified gravel, coarse and fine, and 


* Loc. cit. p. 170. 
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solifluxion beds, are those of Chelles (Abbeville), Clacton, 
St. Acheul and Early Levallois. Without exception the artifacts 
occasionally recovered from the solifluxion gravel are badly 
damaged. From the red loam above the stratified and solifluxion 
deposits come almost unaltered Middle Levallois flakes and 
bifacial implements. The light grey layer under the arable soil 
has yielded unabraded specimens assignable by comparison to 
a Late Levallois phase. These and the pieces from the red loam 
are the only artifacts of relatively fresh appearance from the Iver 
gravel-pits in proximity to the 100-ft. contour, but they have not 
been numerous, for they only occur when the particular beds pre- 
sent themselves. Indeed, it would be difficult to find palaeoliths 
more injured by natural agencies than a collection from the Iver 
gravels. One may say that the series of derived specimens is 
like the mixture in a terrace gravel belonging to the Taplow 
stage. 

Mr. J. G. Marsden found implements in the Great Western 
Railway excavations, in the now abandoned pit near the tile- 
works, and other local diggings. The number of palaeoliths re- 
covered from the Great Western Railway and Purser’s pits has 
been consistently small during the past ten years. On the other 
hand, though I have obtained scores of artifacts in Lavender’s 
pit, it must not be thought that they occur here so abundantly 
as in some of the classic gravel-workings frequently mentioned 
in papers to learned societies. The palaeoliths have been secured 
by unremitting watch over the digging operations, but tribute 
must be paid to the intelligence of the workmen, Robert and 
Walter Dowling, Charles Peverill, and principally Albert Laven- 
der to whose keenness and genuine interest is due constant in- 
formation on the progress of the workings while the pit was 
excavated by manual labour. 

Several specimens from the locality are exhibited in the 
British Museum, and there are a few in the Sturge Collection. 
The County Museum, Aylesbury, possesses anumber, and some 
are in private hands or institutions. 

Chelles (Abbeville) implements are perhaps more numerous 
than one might expect, and all the specimens recovered are defin- 
itely of evolvedtechnique. In their abraded condition they donot 
appear to differ from the majority of the St. Acheul and other 
artifacts found in the same deposits. Several were found in the 
finer and well stratified gravel above, some at little more than 
5 ft. from the surface. Examples from the lower gravel are 
usually dark brown, but lighter hues prevail in specimens from 
the better stratified layers. 
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Clacton handiwork is very well represented in number, if not 
quality, among finds in Lavender’s excavations. Characteristic 
flakes (some massive), rude cores, and struck nodules from this 
and other pits testify to the abundance and distribution of relics 
of this culture. They occur throughout the gravel but most 
commonly deep down, many even resting on the London Clay. 

The flakes, whether plain, utilized or trimmed, exhibit the 
signs of damage by transporting agencies. Dressed pieces are 
sufficiently numerous and varied to show differences in technique. 
In a measure it is possible to separate early and late artifacts, as 
the coarser heavier flakes and cruder implements are generally 
more injured than the better trimmed objects which are lustrous 
rather than rolled. Most are stained brown, but an exceptionally 
well-worked patinated flake implement found some years ago 
by Mr. Marsden in Purser’s pit, and presented to the national 
collection, provides a good example of the industries included 
in the term evolved Clacton." A rolled flake of brown Bunter 
quartzite with inclined striking platform found in Lavender’s pit 
seems not to differ from its flint contemporaries (pl. Lxxrx, 13). 

None of the fairly numerous and varied St. Acheul imple- 
ments has escaped unscathed by abrading agencies. Several 
phases of this culture can be distinguished ranging from early 
stages to late types. Flake implements have been obtained, also 
scrapers and curious bifacial pieces worked in characteristic 
manner. Some tools fashioned from conveniently-sized pieces 
of tabular flint have been collected as well as many narrow flat 
flakes, probably waste from the manufacture of coups-de-poing. 

The important fact established in connexion with St. Acheul 
implements from Iver is that even the gravel at the base contains 
evolved artifacts. It is necessary, therefore, to state here that the 

finest palaeolith discovered recently consists of a pointed bifacial 

implement from Lavender’s pit (pl. txxx, 23). In section the 
body is semicircular and the tapering point triangular. The 
implement is entirely worked, but the facets and flake-ridges are 
rolled. It lay in the bottom of the coarse gravel almost on the 
London Clay, 15 ft. from the surface. Like others from the lower- 
most stratum the specimen is stained a rich brown, a shade re- 
garded almost as a characteristic of the artifacts found near the 
base. 

The stratified finer gravel above also yields St. Acheul im- 
plements. Although the edges of the more slender and evolved 


* ‘The contention that Le Moustier culture derives from that of Clacton would 
appear to be well supported by this Iver specimen, which closely resembles the 
classic pointe-racloir. 
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pieces (usually from a depth of 7 to 8 ft.) are dulled, their sur- 
faces are lustrous and slightly smoothed, the facets and ridges 
being unabraded. These are actually more advanced in type 
than the unaltered Middle St. Acheul implements from certain 
gravel-pits west of Iver, notably Lent Rise and Furze Platt. 

A hammerstone was picked out of the face at 8 ft. from the 
topsoil, but it is not possible to say to what Lower Palaeolithic 
horizon this much utilized pebble of Bunter quartzite belongs 
(pl. Lxxix, 14). 

What has already been said of the local deposits and their 
contents and of the spreads east of the River Colne must be taken 
into account in referring now to Levallois artifacts from Iver. 

Some evidenceas totheir situation is furnished by Mr. Marsden, 
who has mentioned the occurrence of unrolled but smooth Leval- 
lois implements in the upper eight or nine feet of the deposits 
near West Drayton.’ Mr. Marsden believed that the same con- 
ditions prevailed and could be confirmed in the neighbourhood 
of Iver,” a view supported by groups of flakes figured in the 
present communication. Mr. J. P. T. Burchell’s conclusions at 
West Drayton and Yiewsley,? and the series I have obtained west 
of the River Colne, point markedly to other than a Boyn Hill 
age for the brickearths covering the gravels in the 105-145 ft. 
O.D. terrace at Iver. Without referring to Levallois implements 
Mr. H. Dewey has stated that the lowest stratum of the Taplow 
terrace yields artifacts in abraded condition.* Mr. Burchell has 
shown this to be the case at Yiewsley, where the only unaffected 
implements are those of Levallois facies from the brickearth.° 
Precisely the same conclusions, but supplemented by more de- 
tails, can be reached at Iver. Here the fresh-looking specimens 
come from the two layers above the level of solifluxion gravel. 

Mr. Allen Brown mentioned that he had found ‘sharp’ flake 
implements in the Great Western Railway pit similar to those 
he obtained at West Drayton and Dawley farther down the valley, 
and probably corresponding in age to artifacts discovered at 
Acton.° Continuous personal observation and actual specimens 
show that, while Levallois implements do present themselves at 
these depths, they are plentiful deeper down in the deposits, 
their condition indicating that they were subjected to the same 
treatment as the Chelles (Abbeville), Clacton, and St. Acheul 
artifacts with which they are mingled in the gravel. 


* Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, v, pt. Ill, p. 297. * Ibid. 
3 Antig. Fourn. xiv, 33-9. 

4 Proc. Preh. Soc. East Anglia, vi, pt. Ill, p. 150. 

5 Antig. Fourn. xiv, 35. ® Loc. cit., p. 170. 
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Levallois artifacts from Iver are divisible into three groups. 
Of the early category many, usually much altered, are roughly 
rectangular and thick, while the intermediate and late classes 
comprise blades and smaller, lighter flakes and delicately worked 
bifacial implements. 

With but one or two notable exceptions, the Levallois flakes 
found by Mr. Marsden near Iver are altered, but a fairly late 
Levallois core from the beds adove gravel in a pit near the works 
of the Everlasting Tile Company and given to the Hounslow 
Library, save for stain, appears as fresh as when it left the hands 
of the craftsman (pl. txxx1, 36). In equally fine condition is 
a large cleaver of dout-coupé type now in the Sturge Collection 
(pl. txxx1, 38). It is reported to have been found near Mead’s 
Bridge, 4 ft. down in a 12 ft. deposit of brickearth,' ascertained 
to be vertically fissured red loam. The circumstances of the dis- 
covery and lie of this fine specimen have been confirmed at the 
little-changed site. In workmanship the implement compares 
closely with a number of pieces ascribed to Levallois V of the 
Somme valley.* The red loam at Mansion Lane has also pro- 
duced a small flat bifacial implement of chert, the end slightly 
en biseau, in workmanship not unlike the other artifact mentioned, 
and also of Levallois IV or V facies (pl. txxx1, 37). 

So far, only two complete Levallois cores have been found in 
Lavender’s pit, their condition and the flake-beds indicating an 
early horizon. One of these is quite small, and shows that diminu- 
tive flakes were detached from it. From the red loam, at a depth 
of 3 ft. 6in. from the surface, comes part of a heavily patinated 
core. Unfortunately, the piece is too small to enable one to 
make other than conjectural comparison from the flake-scars. 

At present it cannot be demonstrated positively that English 
deposits offer all those characteristics, which in the Somme valley 
make possible detailed sub-classification of the Levallois indus- 
tries. Nevertheless, certain of the Levallois artifacts collected 
west of the River Colne closely resemble types placed low in the 
Abbé Breuil’s scale. Further, the little-altered flakes, found in 
the same layer as the bifacial implements, compare respectively 
with examples in divisions III and IV recognized in Northern 
France. That they should be present in the red loam with cul- 
turally related hand-axes, of the kind which in the Somme valley 
would be classed as Levallois IV or V, is not extraordinary. Such 
associations are by no means uncommon in the terrace deposits 


* The Sturge Collection (British Museum), p. 96 and fig. 390. 
* Several dout-coupé cleavers, assigned to Levallois V, in the collection of 
Mr. Harper Kelley, Paris, closely resemble the Iver example. 
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of the Somme, as may be learned by reference to the joint work of 
Breuil and Koslowski. Unaltered flakes from the overlying bed 
of structureless material in Lavender’s and Purser’s pits are 
similar to French Levallois VI, and, so far as Iver is concerned, 
they constitute the latest palaeoliths recovered. 

The Palaeolithic sequence in relation to the layers of the Iver 
terrace at a surface level of 105-145 ft. O.D. is summarized 
hereunder: 


Generalized Succession of Terrace Deposits at Iver, Bucks. 


Average thick- 
ness in ft. Succession of Deposits. Industries. 
and in. 


Surface level ro5-145 ft. O.D. 
(55-95 ft. above recent alluvium 


of Thames). 
Io Soil. 
Io (4) Greyish-buff structureless loam | Late Levallois. 


' containing a few angular frost- 
Brickearth « ‘ 

shattered flints, particularly in 
the lower part. 


2 0 (3) Red loam with white angular | Middle and Late 
flints—a decalcified brickearth. | Middle Levallois. 
Locally the lower part has escaped 
decalcification; it is then yellow- 
ish in colour, with white chalky 
filaments: lies in hollows of the 
solifluxion gravel. 


I 6 (2) Solifluxion gravel—consists of 
white angular flints, and some- Chelles (Abbeville); 

Terrace times contains rafts of calcareous 
Gravel rubble; disposed in festoons Clacton; — Early— 
Late Middle St. 


Acheul; Early Le- 


9 6 (1) River gravel—stratified, but 


Total material poorly sorted, very coarse 
thickness 15 0 at base. 


Surface of London Clay at go- 
130 ft. O.D. (40-80 ft. above 
recent alluvium of Thames). 
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APPENDIX 
The Pleistocene Deposits of the Iver District 


By Kennetu P. Oak ey, B.Sc., F.G.S. 


The Palaeolithic sequence which Mr. Lacaille has established in the 
Iver district has an important geological bearing, and the following account 
of the general aspects of the local Pleistocene deposits is an attempt to 
assess the implications of the archaeological results in the light of other 
recent work on the Thames terraces." 

In the northern part of the area (fig. 1) the ground is occupied by the 
Glacial Gravels, the general surface of which rises to over 200 ft. O.D. 
They are probably outwash-deposits equivalent to the Chalky Jurassic 
Boulder-Clay of East Anglia, although regarded by some geologists as 
belonging to an older glacial period. The ground between the 100-ft. 
contour and the southern edge of the Glacial Gravels is occupied by river 
gravels capped locally by brickearth. These gravels rest directly on London 
Clay and are shown on the Geological Survey maps as part of the Boyn 
Hill terrace. Between Iver village and Shreding Green a semicircular 
patch of river gravel, reaching a maximum altitude of a little over 153 ft. 
O.D. and occupying an embayment in the Glacial Gravels, stands at a 
higher level than the main spread. The fall in the ground-surface at the 
southern margin of this patch is strongly suggestive of the step of a terrace. 
Southward of the main spread of river gravels the ground again slopes 
away steeply, marking the descent of the Taplow terrace, the deposits of 
which appear at the western margin and south-west corner of the sketch- 
map (fig. 1) and south-by-west of Richings Park. They are mostly over- 
lain by brickearth. It is clear then, from surface features alone, that there 
are three distinct river terraces in the Iver district. 


All the sections described by Mr. Lacaille belong to the middle of these 


* Summarized by W. B. R. King and K. P. Oakley, ‘The Pleistocene Suc- 
cession in the Lower parts of the Thames Valley’, Proc. Preh. Soc. for 1936, 
pp: 52-76. 

* Geological Survey Maps (1 in. to the mile), New Series: sheets 256 and 269. 
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three terraces, that is to say to the lower spread of gravels officially mapped 
as part of the Boyn Hill terrace." 

The Boyn Hill terrace gravels of Burnham Beeches, only a few miles 
farther up the valley, rest on a bench at about 130 ft. above the present 
river, whereas those under consideration rest on a shelving bench between 
40 and 80 ft. above the river. It appears, in fact, that the ‘ Boyn Hill’ 
gravels of the Middle Thames form at least two separate terraces, and that 
the Iver gravels belong to a terrace intermediate between what may be 
provisionally termed the Burnham Beeches terrace, and the Taplow 
terrace. 

When one compares the état physique of the Burnham gravels and those 
of Iver, one finds marked dissimilarity in facies between the two, pointing 
to differences in conditions of deposition, and thus confirming our conclu- 
sions from the hypsometric evidence that the Iver gravels and the higher- 
level Boyn Hill gravels are of different ages. The evidence of the imple- 
ment-finds leads to the conclusion that the Iver gravels are the more recent 
of the two. 

As regards facies, the Iver gravels have more in common with those of 
the Taplow terrace than with typical Boyn Hill gravels. Comparison is 
at once suggested with terrace gravels in the Yiewsley and West Drayton 
region, farther down the valley, investigated by Mr. J. P. T. Burchell,” 
who recognizes there two ‘ Taplow’ terraces. The first of these, ‘ Taplow 
terrace no. 1’, antedates, while the second, ‘ Taplow terrace no. 2’, post- 
dates an important solifluxion correlated on archaeological evidence with 
the Main Coombe Rock of Northfleet in the Lower Thames Valley. In 
the type-section of the Taplow terrace gravels (the large pit close to 
Taplow Station) stratified gravels are seen to overlie well-developed Coombe 
Rock,?* so that it seems desirable, following the usual geological precedent, 
to restrict the term ‘Taplow’ to terrace deposits immediately post-dating 
the critical solifluxion, that is to say to ‘Taplow terrace no. 2’ of Mr. 
Burchell. 

The Iver gravels are overlain by a solifluxion gravel which, for reasons 
given below, maybe most reasonablycorrelated with the Northfleet Coombe 
Rock. The Iver gravels, then, would appear to antedate the critical soli- 
fluxion, and to belong to Mr. Burchell’s ‘Taplow terrace no. 1’, with 
which they agree, in fact, in general elevation above the present river. 
It is proposed to distinguish this intermediate terrace as the Iver terrace.4 


* Geological Survey Maps (1 in. to mile), new ser., sheets 256 and 269. 

* J. P. T. Burchell, 1934, ‘The Middle Mousterian Culture and its relation 
to the Coombe Rock of Post-Early Mousterian Times’, Aztig. Fourn. xiv, 33-9. 

3 H. Breuil, 1934, ‘De l’Importance de la Solifluxion dans l’Etude des Terrains 
Quaternaires de la France et des Pays Voisins’, Revue de Géographie Physique et 
de Géologie Dynamique, vii, fasc. 4, description of fig. 41. 

4 It should be noted that Messrs. Ll. Treacher and Osborne White have re- 
cognized in the Furze Platt gravels a terrace intermediate between that of 
Burnham Beeches and that of Taplow (‘ Excursion to Maidenhead,’ Proc. Geo/. 
Assoc. xxi, 1909, 198-201). The Furze Platt gravels are, however, considerably 
older than the Iver gravels, in spite of their apparent correspondence with the 
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An average section in the Iver terrace shows 10-12 ft. of medium 
grade, well-stratified gravels (pl. txxvit, 1, bed(1)), resting on 1-2 ft. of 
coarse ill-stratified gravel, and overlain and deeply channelled by solifluxion 
gravel from 1 to § ft. thick. The stratified gravels, while clearly of fluviatile 
origin, contrast rather markedly in the matter of sorting with those of the 
Burnham Beeches terrace. The Burnham gravels are well sorted like those 
of the 100-ft. terrace at Swanscombe. That is to say, clean-washed sand 
occurs in large false-bedded lenses amidst relatively clean, evenly-graded 
gravel. In the Iver gravels, on the other hand, there is a marked absence 
of sorting amongst the constituent materials. Sand, although occasionally 
occurring in-thin layers (pls. Lxxvi1, Lxxvitt), is for the most part mixed 
in with the gravel grades, both coarse and fine. Locally the gravel even 
has a clayey binding. 

The well-sorted gravels of the Burnham Beeches terrace are attributed 
to a warm interglacial period of submergence. The difference in the facies 
of the Iver gravels may be due to the prevalence of cold conditions during 
their deposition. According to the interpretation here put forward they 
belong to the stage which immediately preceded the glacial phase marked 
by the Coombe Rock of Northfleet. 

From general considerations it may be assumed that, with the approach 
of the glaciation, tundra conditions would have gradually ensued in the 
periglacial region, and the ground would have been frozen to a con- 
siderable depth during part of the year. Seasonal thawing of the upper 
few feet of the frozen sub-soil of the valley sides would have caused the 
sludging of masses of gravelly drift into the river, which would thus have 
been burdened with a load greatly in excess of its transporting power, and 
would have been forced to aggrade its bed with ill-graded deposits. It is 
tentatively suggested that these were in fact the conditions responsible for 
the aggradation of the Iver gravels. The effects of such overloading would 
naturally be more pronounced in the higher reaches of the river than in 
the lower, and, if the present explanation should prove to be the correct 
one, it would not be altogether surprising to find a lack of evidence for 
comparable aggradation in the Lower Thames Valley. 

There were, doubtless, numerous minor oscillations of climate during 
a given glacial stage, and it is not unlikely that the ill-stratified gravel 
at the base of the Iver terrace represents a subsidiary ‘ peak’ of soli- 
fluxion, while the better stratified, but nevertheless badly sorted gravels, 
which succeed, correspond to a period marked by minor solifluxions. 
Ultimately the aggrading tendency in the Middle Thames appears to have 
been arrested by the effects of falling base-level, perhaps combined with a 
temporary amelioration of climate, so that by the time of the Main or 
Northfleet solifluxion the river had already cut its bed to a lower level. 
The Iver gravels were left as a terrace, the surface exposed to the action 
of over-riding masses of solifluid gravel. The solifluxion gravel, which 


latter as regards relative position. It is hoped to deal with the somewhat com- 
plex relations between the ‘ Furze Platt terrace’ and the Iver terrace in a later 
communication. 
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overlies and irregularly penetrates the top of the stratified series, is corre- 
lated on the basis of the archaeological evidence with the Northfleet (or sub- 
Taplow) Coombe Rock rather than with any of the later trails. Unabraded 
Middle Levallois flakes occur in the brickearth overlying the solifluxion 
gravel, while the latest implements from the stratified gravels are referable 
to Early Levallois culture. It has been well established in the valley of 
the Lower Thames that the Northfleet Coombe Rock is post-Early Leval- 
lois (vide Burchell, op. cit.), and that the Middle Levallois industry occurs 
in deposits between the Main Coombe Rock and the later trails." 

The solifluxion gravel of the Iver sections (layer (2) in the pls.) is com- 
posed mainly of angular flint-pebbles which are usually bleached and in 
many cases owe their form to frost-shattering. It is of variable thickness 
and commonly disposed in a series of large festoons penetrating the stratified 
deposits (pls. Lxxvul, 2, and txxviu, 1). Individual flints may occur at all 
angles in this unstratified gravel, sometimes with their longer axes vertical, 
but often strung out in the directions of the original lines of movement of 
the solifluid material. 

The brickearth which caps the Iver terrace over a considerable area 
directly overlies the solifluxion gravel (pls. xxvii and txxvut). It is of 
very variable thickness on account of the festooned surface of the gravel 
(pls. txxvul, fig. 2 and xxviny, fig. 1). The greater part of the brickearth 
is in the condition of a brownish-red structureless loam (layer (3) on pls.) 
containing scattered flint pebbles and occasional strings and festoons of 
angular frost-shattered flints. On a working-face the brickearth develops, 
as it dries out, a characteristic vertical fissuring. 

Locally, particularly at the base of deep loops in the solifluxion gravel 
(pl. txxvuit, 1), the red brickearth is underlain by yellow or orange-coloured 
calcareous brickearth. There is no question of this being a separate deposit ; 
it is merelya part which has escaped decalcification and in which the original 
character of the whole deposit prior to weathering has been preserved. 

The flakes recovered from the red brickearth belong to the same 
industry as those found many years ago? in the stoneless laminated brick- 
earths which overlie the Taplow terrace immediately to the south, at 
present well exposed in the excavations of the Slough & Langley Brick- 
works Company. The artifacts are, as Mr. Lacaille has demonstrated, of 
Middle Levallois type. In the valley of the Lower Thames this industry 
occurs as ‘ floors’ at the base of the Crayford Brickearths, and it is there- 
fore probable that the Iver and Langley brickearths belong to the Crayford 
Stage. Although the flakes occurring in the Iver brickearths are not re- 
lated to definite working-floors, they are devoid of signs of abrasion, and 
may be considered to date the deposit fairly closely. Those in the red 
brickearth are generally stained and lustrous: this is not attributed to 
long surface exposure but rather to chemical effects resulting from decalcifi- 
cation of the containing deposit. 

* J. P. T. Burchell, ‘Evidence of a Further Glacial Episode within the 
Valley of the Lower Thames’, Geo/. Mag. xxii, 1935, go. 

? These finds are preserved in the Sturge Collection at the British Museum 
(Bloomsbury). 
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Whereas the Iver brickearths rest directly on contorted gravels attributed 
to the Main Coombe Rock solifluxion, the Langley brickearths, like those 
of Crayford, rest on the Taplow gravels. Since the latter mark an aggra- 
dation which succeeded the formation of the Main Combe Rock, it becomes 
clear that there is a gap in the sequence of deposits preserved on the Iver 
terrace, due to the failure of the Taplow aggradation to reach that level. 
It is thought that the stoneless brickearths on the Taplow terrace were 
accumulated in sheets of slack flood-water occupying the floor of the valley. 
The Iver brickearths attain a maximum elevation of about 50 ft. above 
the surface of the Langley brickearths, and it is therefore concluded that 
they were not laid down on the contemporary flood-plain, but were more 
or less colluvial, if not actually sub-aerial. The red brickearth of the 
Iver sections resembles, in many respects, the argile rouge fendillée of the 
Somme Valley, and was at first compared with this by the Abbé Breuil." 
The argile rouge is the weathering product of the Older Loess. Close 
examination, however, shows that the Iver brickearth contains too high a 
proportion of coarse-grade material to be a decalcified loess,” and is probably 
more in the nature of a hill-wash, perhaps with a certain amount of wind- 
blown material in its make-up. The occurrence in the brickearth of 
seams of frost-shattered flints, corresponding to the caz/loutis in the loess 
deposits of the Somme Valley, points to phases of solifluxion during the 
accumulation of these valley-side brickearths, and strengthens correlation 
with the Crayford Brickearths in which a minor Coombe Rock has been 
demonstrated by Mr. Burchell. 

In Purser’s pit, and in the Mansion Lane and G.W.R. pits at Iver, the 
red brickearth is overlain by an even layer of greyish-buff structureless, 
and slightly calcareous loam, up to 2 ft. in thickness with an impersistent 
cailloutis at its base (numbered (4) on pls. txxvit and txxvim). That 
this greyish-buff layer is not merely the top of the red brickearth 
leached of sesquioxides of iron by acids from the overlying soil, is sug- 
gested in the first place by the occurrence in the loam of Levallois flakes 
of a later type than any found in the red brickearth, and in the second 
place by the well-defined junction between the two facies (pl. txxv1m1, 
fig. 1). So sharp is this junction in the Mansion Lane sections as to 
suggest the possibility that the decalcification and reddening of the brick- 
earth took place prior to the deposition of the greyish-buff loam.* It 
may be noted that argile rouge weathering is characteristic of interglacial 
conditions. 


" H. Breuil, 1934, doc. cit. 

* In any case the archaeological evidence points to the brickearths of Iver be- 
ing younger than the ‘ Older Loess’ of the Somme. 

3]. P. T. Burchell, ‘Evidence of a Further Glacial Episode within the 
Valley of the Lower Thames’, Geo/. Mag. lxxii, 1935, 90. 

4 The fact that the grey-buff loam is even less calcareous than the red does 
not, however, tend to support this view. I am greatly indebted to Mr. M. H. 
Hey, of the Mineral Department, British Museum (Nat. Hist.), for making a 
determination of the carbonate content of the two types of brickearth. He 
reports as follows :—Red loam 1-36 % CaCO. Grey-buff loam 0-30 % CaCOs. 
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The greyish-buff loam is devoid of lamination and is of remarkably fine 
texture ; in fact, except perhaps for the presence of scattered flint pebbles, 
it might be compared with a loessic deposit. On the strength of the Late 
Levallois flakes which it has yielded, comparison may be made with the 
‘ flood-loam ’ between the ‘trails’ which overlie the Crayford Brickearths 
at Ebbsfleet. A caz/loutis layer at the base of the Ebbsfleet loam has yielded 
Late Levallois flakes and has been correlated by Mr. Burchell with the cold 
Ponders End Stage." The cadlloutis at the base of the buff-loam at Iver may 
represent an attenuated ‘trail’. It is noteworthy in this connexion that in 
a recent section of the Long Valley Wood pit at Croxley Green, in the 
tributary valley of the Gade-Colne, red brickearth identical with that of 
the Iver sections was seen overlain by 2-3 ft. of solifluxion gravel. 

According to the present somewhat tentative reading of the evidence, 
the Pleistocene history of the Middle Thames, as far as it has been in- 
vestigated, may be summarized as follows : 

The aggradation of the higher Boyn Hill terrace gravels was followed 
by valley-cutting to about 45 ft. above the present river. Downcutting 
was arrested in both the Lower and Middle Thames, and frozen sub-soil 
conditions began to develop, minor solifluxions causing an overloading of 
the river in the middle reaches of the valley so that it was there forced 
to aggrade its bed with the ill-sorted gravels which now form the Iver 
terrace. A renewed fall in base-level caused rejuvenation of the river, and 
a sunk-channel was cut to about 25 ft. above the present river-level in this 
region. Then solifluxion was either renewed or reached its maximum, 
and the channel was probably choked with solifluxion deposits. In areas 
where bare chalk was exposed, as at Taplow, these were of the typical 
Coombe Rock type. In the Iver district it was mainly gravel drift which 
was involved in the solifluxion, and masses of solifluid gravel overrode and 
festooned the surface of the stratified gravels of the Iver terrace. Next 
followed a period of general melting, accompanied by submergence which 
led to the aggradation of the stratified gravels of the Taplow terrace. Then 
the river was ponded, or at any rate subject to extensive flooding, and 
stoneless brickearths were laid down on the flood-plain.? At the same time 
colluvial brickearths accumulated on the older terraces as at Iver. Through- 
out these latter phases conditions were probably on the whole cold, for 
there appears to have been periodic recrudescence of solifluxion. Warmer 
conditions may have eventually ensued and led to argile rouge weathering 
of the brickearths prior to the cold Ponders End Stage. 


* J. P. T. Burchell, ‘ Evidence of a Late Glacial Episode within the Valley 
of the Lower Thames’, Geo/. Mag. lxxiii (1936) gt. 

* It is not improbable that the material forming the stoneless brickearths, 
although accumulated in water, was largely wind-borne. Their present argil- 
laceous condition is the result of decalcification. 
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The Pleistocene Sequence at Iver, Bucks 


Industries. | Physical Conditions.| Deposits. | Climate. 
Late Levallois. | [Evidence lacking | Grey-buff Loam | ? Cold. 
in Iver District] with cail/outis at | 
base. | 
‘Red Soil’ weather-| [Zone of Decalci- | ? Warm. 
ing. fication] | 
| | 
Middle Levallois and ? La | : Brickearths. 
Micoque. Aggredation. (Taplow Gravels. | 
Solifluxion. Trail and Coombe | Peri- 
| Rock. | Glacial. 
| Corrasion. | 
Early Levallois and Late- | Aggradation and | Iver Gravels. | Cold. 
Middle St. Acheul (de-| minorsolifluxions. 
rived). | | 
Corrasion. | 
| 
Evolved Clacton, Middle) | | 
| Aggradation. Burnham Gravels. | Warm. 
lois: all earlier industries | | | 
heavily abraded. | | 


DESCRIPTION OF IMPLEMENTS, ETC. 
CHELLES (ABBEVILLE) 


P]. txx1x, no. 1. Bifacial implement, pear-shaped ; boldly flaked in flint 
pebble, patinated and stained yellow, crust remaining at base; 3%; in. 
(0-078 m.) long; edges with pronounced @ twist, now quite dull; much 
rolled. Found in a heap, Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 2. Flake implement; of greenish-grey flint with cherty inclusions, 
stained brown; 3} in. (0°0795 m.) across; heavily rolled and abraded. 
From lower part of fine gravel in Purser’s pit. 

No. 3 Bifacial bluntly pointed implement, worked in a piece of tabular 
flint now stained deep brown, with light and dark spots ; 33 in. (0-11 m.) 
long; with sinuous edge all round except at sliced straight base; flake- 
ridges abraded, beds and hollows smooth ; found in gravel g ft. from sur- 
face in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 4. Bifacial implement, cleaver type; ochreous, but a chipped 
corner exposes corpus of light grey flint; 5 in. (0-127 m.) long; much 
crust remaining ; sides almost parallel but contracting towards the base ; 
end injured, edges crushed; much rolled and abraded. Found in gravel 
about 8 ft. from surface, Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 5. Triangular bifacial implement, cutting-edge long and sinuous 
opposite two short zigzag edges merging into central projection; 43} in. 
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(0-119 m.) long, 34 in. (0°0795 m.) wide ; worked in a pebble of grey flint 
with light knots, much crust remaining. The abraded ridges testify to rolling, 
but the flake-beds are lustrous. From the gravel about 8 ft. from the sur- 
face, Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 6. Massive bifacial implement of ovate outline; light grey flint 
with dark streak and small patch of crust left; 62 in. (0-172 m.) long, 
4h in. (0°105 m.) wide, and 23,in. (0-055 m.) at thickest in middle ; one 
face domed, the other nearly flat; boldly faked; with sinuous cutting- 
edge all round, now much injured; flake-ridges abraded and some striae 
apparent. Found at 5 ft. 6in. from the surface in gravel, Lavender’: pit, 
Mansion Lane. 


CLacTon 


No. 7. Coarse heavy flake-implement of brown flint with dark spots 
and streaks; 5 in. (0-127 m.) long, 2% in. (0°07 m.) wide, and 13 in. 
(0-041 m.) at thickest; struck from a nodule, much of the crust remaining ; 
platform characteristic but narrow ; bulb prominent; primarily worked at 
wide end and along one side; rolled and abraded, edges much injured ; 
profusely but not deeply striated on lustrous bulbar face. From clay-bound 
gravel at 11 ft. from the surface in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 8. Flake-implement of light greenish-grey flint with dark and light 
bands and knots; 4 in. (0-1015 m.); struck from a core; bulb very pro- 
minent with fissures but no scar; well trimmed at end but edges now 
much injured; ridges greatly abraded; surface lustrous; the bulbar face 
slightly striated. From the gravel at 8 ft. 6 in. from the surface in Laven- 
der’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. g. Side-scraper worked along one edge of a heavy flake retaining 
much crust; light brown flint with greenish patches; 4% in. (0-116 m.) 
long, and 3, in. (0-084 m.) wide; characteristic striking platform with pro- 
nounced scar and fissures; surfaces lustrous but cracked ; slightly rolled. 
From the gravel at about 10 ft. from the surface in Lavender’s pit, Man- 
sion Lane. 

No. 10. Slug-shaped flake-implement of light brown flint with green- 
ish mottling, slight patination and much crust on one side; 3 in. (0-092 m.) 
long, 2} in. (0-057 m.) wide, and 1;in. (0-033 m.) at thickest ; charac- 
teristic wide flaking ; angle of striking platform ; bulb of percussion round 
but not prominent, accompanied by large and small scars; surfaces lustrous; 
edges and end well worked to give scraper edges now dull like the ridges ; 
from the gravel about g ft. from the surface in Lavender’s pit, Mansion 
Lane. 

No. 11. Flake-implementof brown flint with greenish and grey patches ; 
small patch of crust remaining ; 2% in. (0-06 m.) long ; struck from a core ; 
platform much inclined and bulb of percussion standing out with concen- 
tric ripples; well worked to form concave scraper edge along greater part 
of one side of bulbar face ; opposite edge and end apparently used ; edges 
and ridges dulled; a fewstriae visible. From gravel at 10 ft. from surface, 
Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 12. Side-scraper, bluntly pointed; patinated flint ; 313 in. (0°097 m.); 
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trimmed at butt and delicately dressed all round on face; found by Mr. J. G. 
Marsden in Purser’s pit ; now in British Museum. Figured by permission. 

No. 13. Flake, struck ina fawn-coloured Bunter quartzite pebble; 3 in. 
(0-076 m.) long ; obverse shows large flake-scar ; bulb of percussion fairly 
prominent, platform inclined and narrow; rolled. Found 12 ft. from sur- 
face in gravel in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 14. Hammerstone ; of close-grained light grey quartzite; each end 
abraded by use; 35 in. (0-077 m.) long; from gravel at 8 ft. from surface 
in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 


Sr. (Early) 


Pl. txxx, no. 15. Rude bifacial implement fashioned in a nodule of dark 
flint with light spots; 4} in. (0-108 m.) long; crust remaining at base 
and on most of one face; rolled and much abraded; one edge sinuous, 
the other evenly blunted. Found in gravel at 8 ft. 6 in. from surface in 
Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 16. Ovate bifacial implement with thick contracting truncated 
butt; 4;, in. (0-113 m.) long; edges even but crushed, exhibiting many 
incipient cones of percussion ; flake-ridges smoothed in upper portion of 
tool and abraded near butt. Recent break near base of tool exposes original 
dark grey flint, elsewhere mottled light brown and dark ; patches of crust 
remaining. Found just above London Clay in coarse gravel at 12 ft. from 
surface in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 17. Bifacial implement, of banded light and dark brown flint with 
knots and patches; 5% in. (0-136 m.) long; much crust remaining; flaked 
to edge along one side and for short distance only on the other near tip ; 
flaking flat on both faces; flake-ridges slightly abraded, edges dulled. Found in 
sandy layer in gravel at 6 ft. from surface in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 


Sr. Acueut (Middle) 


No. 18. Bifacial implement with tapering curved point and sinuous 
edges all round; 4% in. (o-111 m.) long; of light fawn and greenish 
banded and spotted flint with cracks; rolled, abraded, and slightly lustrous; 
edges much injured. Found in fine gravel at 5 ft. from surface in Laven- 
der’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 19. Bifacial implement; grey flint stained light brown; crust re- 
maining on one side at base ; flaking bold ; edges sinuous, and carried down 
from tip to base on one side and two-thirds down on the other; they are 
much abraded as are the flake-ridges ; 6 in. (0-152 m.) long. From gravel 
at 9 ft. from surface, Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 20. Cordiform twisted bifacial implement ; of light flint patinated 
fawn with cherty knots; 43 in. (0-111 m.) long and 33 in. (0-086 m.) 
wide ; cutting-edge all round; heavily rolled, edges dulled. From soli- 
fluxion gravel] just below red brickearth at 3 ft. 63 in. from surface in 
Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 21. Segmental implement (‘ tea-cosy’); of light brown flint with 
some dark bands and light cherty knots; the base flat and retaining crust; 
2, in. (0:052 m.) high and 2#in. (0-07 m.) across; cracked at base and 
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obliquely from lower corner, resulting in an ancient breakaway of part of 
flaked surface; slightly abraded flake-ridges, the edges dulled. From gravel 
about 7 ft. from surface in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 22. Bifacial implement; of dark blue-grey mottled flint; 3} in. 
(0-082 m.) long; some pitted crust remaining; delicately flaked ; single 
edge with pronounced @ twist; base sliced ; slightly rolled; flake-ridges 
abraded. From gravel at about 7 ft. from surface in Lavender’s pit, 
Mansion Lane. 

No. 23. Finely pointed bifacial implement apparently made out of a 
flake of flint; stained a rich brown, with a dark band and dendritic stains 
on nether surface, light streak on upper; 64 in. (0-165 m.) long; entirely 
worked, with somewhat sinuous cutting-edge all round ; sections of point 
and body triangular and semicircular respectively ; one side straight, the 
other curving outward; thinning gently from thick body to straight base ; 
flake-ridges and beds on upper surface smoothed, but little altered under- 
neath. Found in coarse gravel almost on the London Clay, at 15 ft. from 
surface, Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 


Sr. Acneut (Middle, later than foregoing) 


No. 24. Amygdaloid twisted bifacial implement of greenish and light 
brown banded flint; 3;3, in. (0-081 m.) long; cutting-edge all round; 
rolled. From gravel at 10 ft. from surface in Lavender’s pit, Mansion 
Lane. 

No. 25. Bi.acial implement, ficron type, with tapering point, slightly 
sinuous edges; of flint, mainly brown with dark patches and light spots, 
crust remaining at base; 4; in. (0-1065 m.) long; delicately flaked ; 
lustrous and smooth, but uninjured surface; edges dulled. From gravel 
at 8 ft. from surface in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 26. Bifacial implement, ficron type, with tapering flat point, straight 
even edges ; of light greenish-grey flint with dark patches, light knots, and 
marbling, a little crust remaining at base; 5? in. (0°1465 m.) long; ridges 
barely abraded, but edges injured. Found at 7 ft. from surface in gravel 
in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 


Levattots (Early) 


Pl. txxx1, no. 27. Flake; of banded brown flint ; 3? in. (0-086 m.); 
butt faceted; rolled and abraded; edges badly damaged. From lower gravel 
in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 28. Flake-implement ; of banded light brown and grey flint with 
spots and knots; 3% in. (0-087 m.); greatly rolled and abraded, edges 
crushed and injured. From gravel at 11 ft. from the surface in Lavender’s 
pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 29. Heavy flake; of brown flint with light spots and dark patches ; 
3 in. (0-098 m.) long and 2% in. (0-065 m.) wide; butt showing flake- 
beds of core from which specimen has been removed ; flake-ridges and all 
edges abraded and injured. Found 12 ft. from surface in gravel in Laven- 
der’s pit, Mansion Lane. 
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No. 30. End-scraper; mottled greenish-brown flint; 3% in. (0-08 m.) 
long; struck from a core; striking platform slightly inclined and plain ; 
bulb of percussion rather prominent; delicately trimmed ; ridges abraded 
and edges injured. Found in the gravel at 9 ft. from the surface in Great 
Western Railway pit. By courtesy of Mr. E. Ayers, the finder. 

No. 31. Flake of marbled dark and light brown flint with crust re- 
maining on one side; 3}; in. (0-078 m.); surface lustrous, ridges very 
slightly abraded ; butt faceted delicately ; edges worn and injured. From 
top of gravel in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 32. Flake-implement of brown flint with spots and streaks of 
lighter and darker hues; crust remaining on one side ; 3}2in. (0-097 m.) ; 
ridges slightly abraded ; butt faceted, edges well trimmed. From top of 
gravel in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 


Levattots (Middle) 


No. 33. Flake-implement of mottled brown and grey flint with crust 
remaining in places; 24 in. (0-063 m.) ; ridges showing merest indication 
of smoothing ; butt faceted ; edges injured in places. From red brickearth 
in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 34. Blade of dark grey mottled flint with a patch of crust remain- 
ing, and some cherty inclusions; 5;; in. (0-137 m.); ridges slightly smoothed 
and facets lustrous; bulb of percussion soft but pronounced ; edges injured. 
From red brickearth 7 ft. from surface in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 35. Flake, light grey flint with cherty inclusion and light spots ; 
3% in. (0:087 m.); struck from a core, the bulb of percussion at side 
accompanied by large scar and some fissures; edges slightly abraded. From 
upper part of red brickearth in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 36. Core; of flint, mottled and stained greenish-brown, otherwise 
unaltered, the edges and ridges sharp; 3}3 in.(o-1 m.) long, 2§ in. (0°073m.) 
wide. Found by Mr. J. G. Marsden in the red brickearth in now aban- 
doned pit near works of the Everlasting Tile Co.; now in Hounslow 
Public Library ; figured by permission. 


BriractaL IMPLEMENTS FROM Rep BrickeartuH ; cf. Levallois IV or V 


No. 37. Cordiform flat bifacial implement obliquely ended; of fine- 
textured greenish-brown chert probably from the Lower Greensand; 33 in. 
(0-087 m.) long, 23 in. (0-07 m.) wide ; delicately flaked all over ; cutting- 
edge all round; unaltered. Found 3 ft. from surface in red brickearth 
in Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 38. Bifacial implement, cleaver of bout-coupé type, now in the 
Sturge collection. Described in The Sturge Collection, p. 96, as ‘almost 
oblong in outline, with cutting-edge all round, unrolled, shades of grey 
and yellow with patches of crust, below which the flint is nearly black ; 
the broad end flaked longitudinally, and the faces equally convex .. .’; 
8} in. (0-21 m.) long, 4? in. (0-12 m.) wide, and 2%, in. (0-055 m.) thick. 
Found 4 ft. down in a 12-ft. deposit of red brickearth in small pit near 
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Mead’s Bridge on 6th October, 1891. A.B. Cat. no. 1832. Figured 
after original in op. cit., fig. 390, by permission. 


Levattots (Late) 


No. 39. Flake-implement of grey flint, unaltered and of fresh appear- 
ance; 3}in. (0-095 m.); butt faceted, edges trimmed in places and show- 
ing signs of use. From the structureless grey layer at 2 ft. 6 in. from sur- 
face, Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 

No. 40. Flake of grey mottled flint retaining some crust; fresh and 
unaltered, but lower end broken across anciently ; 3}3 in. (0-096 m.) ; 
butt faceted and narrow; edges appear to have been used. Found by 
Mr. J. G. Marsden in Purser’s pit when thick deposit of grey structure- 
less layer below topsoil and above red brickearth was being cleared. 

No. 41. Blade of grey mottled flint retaining much crust ; made from 
a fresh nodule; unaltered surface and ridges; 54 in. (0°139 m.); butt 
faceted ; edges slightly injured, possibly by use. Found 3 ft. from surface 
in structureless grey deposit, Lavender’s pit, Mansion Lane. 
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The Roman Fort at Brancaster 
By J. K. S. St. Josepx 


Excavations carried out on behalf of the British Association 
(Section H) sub-committee and the Norfolk Research Committee. 


INTRODUCTION 


THE present paper is an account of excavations undertaken in 
October 1935 at the site of the Roman fort at Brancaster in North- 
west Norfolk. Thanks are due to the Committee of Section H 
of the British Association for the award of a grant which largely 
defrayed the cost of the excavation. The writer has also to thank 
Mr. F. Wordingham the owner of the site, and Mr. J. Bunkle 
the tenant, for permission to excavate, and Messrs. May,Gurney & 
Co., contractors, Trowse, for the loan of implements. Mr. R.R. 
Clarke and Col. A. C. A. Thackwell assisted throughout the 
period of the digging. 

The record of topographers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, together with such surface features as yet remain, serves 
to show that there existed at Brancaster a Roman fort some seven 
acres in size. The casual finds" of pottery and coins include 
much material dating from the fourth century, and afford evidence 
that the fort was occupied at that date, while of the list of forts of 
the Saxon Shore preserved in the ‘Notitia Dignitatum’, the name 
identifies the site with Branodunum, where at least in the late 
fourth century was stationed a garrison of Dalmatian Horse. 

Spelman, writing at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
relates that the walls of the fort were then standing 12 ft. high, 
and that the site was surrounded by an 18 ft. ditch.’ Brief as it 
is, this account is of value, for apart from a notice in Blomefield’s 
Norfolk this is the only description of the fort prior to the 
systematic destruction of the site about 1770,) undertaken to 


* 'These include a gold ring with the inscription vivas 1x pEo, found in 1829 
(Archaeologia, xxiii, 361; C.J.L. vii, 1307), and now in the Castle Museum, 
Norwich; where are also some of the earlier finds of pottery. Cf. too F.R.8. 
xxii, 67-8. 

* Spelman, Jcenia, written about 1600 and published posthumously in 1698, 
147-8. 

3 Blomefield’s Norfolk, 1775, v, 1254, after referring to the fort, mentions the 
foundation of the malthouse ‘some years past’. Reprinted in 2nd ed. (Parkin), 
1805-10, x, 298-9. The malthouse is also mentioned by N. Spencer, The 
Complete English Traveller,1773, 214-17; while Wilkins, Archaeologia, xii, 
134, footnote, quotes Camden (ed. Gibson) and adds ‘when I was there in 
1788 the walls were all erased’. 
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provide building material for the construction of a malthouse 
nearby, at Brancaster staithe.* This destruction was so thorough 
as to remove almost the whole of the fort walls down to their 
foundations, together with any internal buildings that might have 
remained, and had it not been for the work of a nineteenth- 
century antiquary, the Rev. James Lee Warner, who undertook 
some trial excavations in 1846, all record of the plan of the site 
might have been lost. Lee Warner, however, located fragments 
of the fort-walls on the east and north sides, and combining this 
with the outline of the hollows which he considered to mark the 
fort ditches, he conjectured that the fort was approximately 
square, with its south side buried beneath a modern road. He 
also uncovered a small internal turret at the north-east angle, and 
located the position of the east gate.” His plan shows the fort as 
a square with rounded corners, and when Haverfield reproduced 
this plan in the Victoria County History he drew attention to the 
shape of the fort and the presence of the internal angle-tower as 
possible evidence that the fort had been constructed earlier than 
the fourth century, to which period most of the surface finds 
belong. 
Tue SITE 

The fort lies half a mile east of Brancaster village on the north 
side of the main road from Hunstanton to Burnham Deepdale.‘ 
The site (plan, pl. txxx1v) forms a sloping platform, between 30 
and 50 ft. above sea-level, with prominent hollows to east and 
west. On the north the natural slope of the ground is obscured by 
a farm road and field boundary. The choice of this site may have 
been determined by the presence of a navigable channel, though 
at present the beach is nearly a mile from the site and the nearest 
harbour is half a mile to the east at Brancaster staithe. Very 
high tides may reach to within 400 ft. of the fort, to the point 
at the northern end of the north-south section (pl. txxxiu, fig. 2) 
where there is a rather abrupt change of slope. This is a per- 
sistent feature along the coast, and there seems little doubt that 
it marks an old beach line. The area between this and the present 
beach forms part of the marsh that fringes the coast between 
Holme and Cley, and it would require very little (if any) change 
in the relative level of land and sea, or in the direction of the 


* This malthouse was remarkable for being the largest in the country. It was 
destroyed early in the nineteenth century, and building material that came from 
the fort walls can still be recognized in the neighbouring farm buildings. 

* Lee Warner in Proc. Arch. Inst. (Norwich volume), 1851, 9-16. 

3 V.C.H. Norfolk, i (1901), 304-5. 

* O.S. Maps, 25 in. sheets, Norfolk, ii, 13, and vii, 1. 
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off-shore currents, to restore the beach to its former position. 
The work of the Cambridge Geography School at Scolt Head 
Island has shown how rapidly marsh accretion may take place. 

The object of the excavations was to determine the size and 
shape of the fort, and to examine the defences as thoroughly as 
time permitted. It was hoped that an approximate date for their 
construction might be established, partly by obtaining primary 
stratified material and partly by a comparison of the style of the 
defences with those of other forts of the Saxon Shore. The work 
may be described under three headings ; the examination of the 
fort-wall and rampart, the investigation of the north-west angle, 
and the exploration of the west gate. 


DescRIPTION OF THE ExcavATIONS 

(a) The defences of the fort were examined in two main cut- 
tings, of which the positions are shown on the plan (pl. Lxxxiv). 
Cutting A, 6 ft. wide and 185 ft. long, was dug on an east-west 
alignment, 65 ft. from the south-west corner. It showed (cutting 
A, pl. txxxim, fig. 1) that the defences had consisted of a wall 
about 9g ft. thick, backed by arampart 20 ft. wide, and separated 
by a berm of 40 ft. from a ditch 45 ft. wide and 8 ft.deep. The 
evidence from cutting B (150 ft. east of the north-west corner) 
was wholly confirmatory though the ditch was not again located, 
and this information was supplemented by about a dozen short 
trenches which encountered the line of the wall and rampart on 
the north, west, and south sides. At the points where these 
trenches were dug the wall is drawn in full on the plan.’ The 
eastern half of the field was not available for excavation, and the 
line of the east side is thus only approximate. Its general posi- 
tion, however, is not in doubt, for it was marked on the surface 
by a thick layer of masonry debris, and the course drawn on the 
plan may be taken as accurate with a maximum possible error of 
10 ft. On the south trenching revealed, as already suggested by 
an air-photograph,’ that the fort wall lay not beneath the road 
(pl. txxxiv) but a short distance within the field. It is probable 
that the road occupies the site of the fort ditch on this side. As 
thus defined, the fort measures 585 ft. from north to south, 
between the outer faces of the walls, and about 575 ft. from east 
to west. The area within the ramparts is 64 acres. 

The wall is best preserved along the north side, but it stands 
hardly anywhere above foundation level. The core of the wall 

* Full black indicates that masonry was actually found in place; cross-hatch- 


ing, that all masonry had been robbed away. 
* Ordnance Survey, site 432, no. 7532, taken May 1932. 
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is formed of flint, carstone, and hard chalk rubble set in concrete, 
and commonly with an irregular footing course of flints. The 
facing is of a rather soft sandstone, but large flints and lumps 
of red chalk were also used below ground surface. Though only 
occasional facing stones remain in place, it seems that the wall 
had been carried up without offsets. In the construction of the 
wall, the rubble of the core had been packed quite loosely and 
then semi-fluid mortar run in, the process being repeated at a 
higher level when the mortar had set. Occasional lumps of mortar 
removed by the plough from the lowest foundation course bear 
impressions of woodwork in the form of narrow beams, a fact 
suggesting the use here of timber in the foundations, as was the 
practice at other Saxon Shore forts." In several trenches where 
the fort-wall had been entirely removed, its site was represented 
by the trench cut by stone-robbers (cf. cutting A, pl. rxxx11). 

The rampart, 18-20 ft. wide, formed a backing to the fort 
wall and consisted of sand and sandy earth, probably mainly the 
material dug out of the ditch. This was often difficult to. dis- 
tinguish from the sandy subsoil, except where a thin occupation 
layer of charcoal or dirty earth extended beneath the rampart. 
In section the bank occasionally showed contemporary tip-lines. 
There could be no doubt that rampart and wall were contem- 
porary; the former was packed against the inner face of the fort 
wall, which appeared to have been less carefully constructed than 
the outer face. Within the rampart was a strip, about 12 ft. wide, 
of rough chalk pitching. This may represent an intravallum road, 
but lack of time prevented its exploration. In cutting B there 
was found wedged between two of the stones of the chalk pitch- 
ing a greatly corroded coin, identifiable as a ‘ Radiate’ of c.a.D. 270. 
In cutting A a width of about 5 ft. of chalk pitching behind the 
rampart (pl. txxxut, fig. 1) was covered by a dump of rubbish, 
which also overlay the tail of the rampart bank. This rubbish 
layer consisted largely of shell-fish remains (Mytilus edulis,Cardium 
edule) and occupation earth, with some pottery(figs. 2 and 3, nos. 2, 
32, 34-5, 43-45 50, 54, and 63); and it yielded a barbarous coin 
of Tetricus (c. A.D. 270). 

As shown in pl.Lxxx1i1, a wedge-shaped mass of coarse masonry 
debris extended in cutting A across the berm in front of the 
wall; it was no doubt the product of the stone-robbing opera- 
tion. Between 2 and 7 ft. in front of the line of the Fort-wall 
and overlain by this loose masonry, the trench encountered a 
jumbled mass of skeletal remains. These were packed with no 
sign of arrangement in a shallow hollow in the subsoil, and the 


* Cf. Burgh Castle, Richborough and Pevensey; F.R.S. xxii, 60-4. 
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layer of mortar and wall-rubbish above appeared to be undis- 
turbed. The material comprised remains belonging to at least six 
or seven individuals, together with some animal bones. There 
were no associated objects, and nothing to indicate whether or 
not it had any connexion with the Roman fort. 

The berm slopes gently down from the fort-wall to the ditch. 
The latter, which still forms a considerable hollow on the surface, 
had been somewhat irregularly dug. Apart from a small dump 
of Roman rubbish at its outer edge, the filling consisted of silt and 
surface earth. Weathering had tended to round off the section 
of the ditch and to reduce the sharpness of the lips. 

(4) The north-west angle. A preliminary examination was 
made of the north-west angle in order to confirm Lee Warner’s 
record of the presence of internal angle-towers. Though the 
wall of the fort had been completely removed along the northern 
half of the west side, masonry occurred in place at the angle, 
and the fort-wall was exposed all round the corner. The trench 
revealed that the wall, here about g ft. thick and as much as 24 ft. 
high, turned the corner in a simple curve with an external radius 
of 34 ft. A thick layer of fallen masonry and mortar occurred 
round the corner, but there was no trace of the foundations of 
any structure projecting in front of the fort-wall. On the other 
hand, the presence of an internal angle-tower was verified (plan, 
fig. 1). This was rectangular, situated symmetrically within 
the corner, its north-west side being formed by the fort-wall, 
while the north-east, south-east, and south-west walls were 2 ft. 
thick and built of well-squared blocks of sandstone in 6-inch 
courses with a rather lavish display of hard white mortar, quite 
the best masonry encountered on the site. The south-west wall 
of the turret was standing five courses high (2 ft.) at its junction 
with the fort-wall. At the north and west corners of the tower, 
the side walls were bonded into the fort-walls, and there was 
no doubt that the two were of one construction (pl. Lxxxu, 1). 
The north-east wall of the tower was exposed for its full length 
(pl. txxxu, 2), in order to determine the dimensions of the build- 
ing, but apart from this the interior was not disturbed. The 
lower part of its filling consisted of a thick spread of Roman 
rubbish. 

The rampart continued right up to the side walls of the turret, 
though this may not have been the original arrangement, for a 
thick layer of charcoal underlay the rampart at the corner. A 
similar feature was recorded by Lee Warner at the north-east 
angle." 

* Lee Warner, op. cit., p. 14. 
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(c) The west gate. Trenching showed that this was situated 
in the centre of the west side, where it happened that the struc- 


RAMPART 


Unexcavated 


SCALE. OF FEET 


SECTION: A-A 


Fic. 1. The north-west angle, plan and section 


tural remains were in very poor condition. A spread of hard 
mortar, the lowest layer of the foundations, was all that was left 
of the fort-wall, while the foundations of the guard-chamber 
walls were so close to the surface that they had been largely 
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destroyed by agriculture. The fort-wall and rampart were inter- 
rupted for 40 ft., a measurement that must include the width of 
the actual gate together with that of any guard-chambers that 
formerly existed. From the end of the fort-wall on each side 
of the gateway, the foundations, 2} ft. wide, of a small inward 
return were traced for 3 ft. Between these walls there had been 
a complete removal of the upper Roman levels by deep plough- 
ing, but a rough pitching that had formed the bottoming of a 
road occupied the centre of the gap. On either side of this road 
was a spread of Roman rubbish, which probably marks the posi- 
tions of guard-chambers. The extension of this rubbish layer to 
the west beyond the face of the fort-wall, as well as a slight out- 
ward expansion of the foundation course at this point, suggested 
that the guard-chambers may have projected in front of the line 
of the wall; a conjecture that receives support from Lee Warner’s 
record of projecting guard-towers at the east gate. 

The aerial photograph, already referred to, shows the presence 
of the east gate, while ill-defined breaks occur about the centre of 
the north and south walls. These may indicate the positions 
of the gates, but short of excavation their existence is quite un- 
certain. It seems likely, however, that there would be direct 
access to the shore if only through a postern. 

(d) Internal buildings. Both the farmer’s experience that the 
plough often struck solid remains, as well as Lee Warner’s 
references to interior walls, indicate the presence of internal build- 
ings. An eastward extension of cutting A for 50 ft. from the inner 
edge of the rampart revealed two occupation-levels (pl. txxxin, 
fig. 1). The lower level lay on the undisturbed sandy subsoil; it 
was marked by areas of rough chalk-block pitching and a small 
patch of concrete flooring. Above this, there extended through- 
out the trench a spread of rubbish 18 in. thick, which yielded 
oyster-shells, a few animal bones, and some pottery (figs. 2 and 3, 
nos. 3, 6, 11, 37, 53, 56, 58). This was overlain by a second 
occupation-level, marked by rough floors of rammed chalk and 
extremely rude sandstone walls. The remains of two walls, about 
20 ft. apart, crossed the trench at right angles. The walls were 
formed of sandstone blocks, similar to those of the facing of the 
fort-wall, laid together without mortaring in a rather irregular 
alignment. The structures appeared to be the foundations of 
rough walls about 3 ft. wide, while the presence of scraps of mortar 
on some of the blocks suggested that they had come from an 
earlier building. This higher floor-level yielded a further collec- 
tion of pottery (figs. 2 and 3, nos. 4, 21, 26, 38, 51, 59), and coins 
of Constantine I, c. a.p. 324, and Valens, 364-78. Above this 
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upper floor, a second stratum of rubbish and loose masonry 
merged upwards into the topsoil. 


SUMMARY AND CoNCLUSIONS 


Perhaps the most interesting results of the excavations are the 
facts that have been determined concerning the defences, in- 
formation which might be taken to support a relatively early 
date for their construction. None of the trenches produced any 
evidence to suggest that external bastions had ever existed, 
though it is probable that there were projecting guard towers at 
the west gate, corresponding to those on the east. This absence 
of bastions, as well as the plain rounded angles, the presence 
of internal angle-towers and the earthen rampart retained by 
a curtain-wall, are features typical of second-century Roman 
military architecture. On the other hand, the size and shape of 
the fort, the centrally situated gateways, the massive fort-wall, 
and the wide ditch are characters that the site possesses in 
common with the other forts of the Saxon Shore, which were 
constructed, or which are considered to have been constructed, 
towards the end of the third century.’ It is, however, Reculver 
that provides the closest parallel to Brancaster, a resemblance 
that has been pointed out on more than one occasion.” The forts 
are of about the same size and shape, and this similarity is 
emphasized by the rounded angles, the absence of bastions, 
and the presence of a rampart, features that the two forts have 
in common and in which they differ from most of the other forts 
of the Saxon Shore. If the station at Reculver were precisely 
dated it would suggest a date for the construction of the fort at 
Brancaster, but definite evidence is lacking. 

In the very limited part of the interior that was examined in 
cutting A, two occupation-levels were present. The pottery 
from the make-up between the floors, while not closely datable, 
included material attributable to the mid and late third century. 
The finds from the higher occupation-level may be assigned 
provisionally to about the middle of the fourth century. The 
more general evidence of the surface finds tends to confirm this 
division into two periods. In particular, the coin-list for the site 
(p. 453) suggests a beginning of more intense occupation in the 
latter part of the third century, with a continuation throughout 
the fourth, while the ten coins falling between a.p. 380 and 395 
form an interesting group. 

* Cf. F.R.8. xxii, 69-70. 

* Collingwood, Arch. Roman Britain (1930), p. 54; cf. V.C.H. Kent, iii 
(1932), 19-24. 
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The paucity of suitable stratified material prevents as yet an 
exact dating of the defences, but two lines of evidence point 
towards the same general date. The rubbish dump overlying the 
back of the rampart in cutting A yielded a coin of Tetricus 
and pottery (figs. 2 and 3, nos. 2, 32, 34-5, 43-4, 50, 54, and 63) 
which appears to be of late third-century character. The length 
of the interval that separated the construction of wall and 
rampart from the formation of the rubbish dump is of course un- 
known, but this pottery at least fixes a terminus ante quem for 
the construction of the rampart. 

The character of the defences has already been described. 
It is transitional between the normal second-century and the 
fully developed fourth-century types of Roman military archi- 
tecture, though the emphasis is rather on the later style. The 
presence at the gates of guard-rooms projecting beyond the outer 
face of the wall is of interest; such a feature is unusual in the 
second century (Brecon and Caerleon: Trajanic-Hadrianic) ; it 
occurs occasionally in the third century (Risingham : Severan) 
and had become common by the end of that century. Thus at 
Brancaster the general character of the defences perhaps points 
to a mid third-century date for their construction. 

The finds have been deposited in the Norwich Castle Museum, 
which already possesses most of the small objects found at the 
site. 

Corns FROM THE Excavations * 

1. Radiate’, c. 270, very corroded. 

Cutting B. Wedged between two stones of the chalk pitching, 
behind the rampart. 

2. The same. ‘Tetricus,c. a.D. 270, very corroded. 

Cutting A. Rubbish layer overlying back of rampart. 
3. Constantine I, c. 324. 
Obv. IMP CONST[ 
Rev. VICTORIAE[ JPRINC PERP. ‘Two figures facing. 
Cutting A. Upper chalk floor-level. 
4. Valens, c. a.p. 364-78. 
Obv. DN VALENS PF AVG. Bust, diademed, r. , 
Rev. SECVRITAS REIPVBLICAE. Victory holding palm, 1. In 
field, OF II. 
Cutting A. Upper chalk floor-level. 
5. Constantius II and Constans, 2A®, c. a.p. 340-8. Rather worn. 
Obv. Bust diademed, draped, r. 
Rev. Two soldiers (?) centre. 
Cutting A. Topsoil. 
Thanks are due to Mr. H. Mattingly, of the British Museum, who identified 
the coins from the excavations, as well as those in the Norwich Museum. 
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BRANCASTER COIN LIST 


List in Excava- | 

V.C.H., In» tions, | Total 

Norfolk useum | possession 19353 
Republic . I I 
Claudius I ‘ ‘ | I I 
Antoninus Pius. I I 
Septimius Severus 4 I I 
Postumus . 
Claudius II Gothicus a I I 
Tetricus I 3 I 4 
Radiates . | I I 2 
Diocletian I ie: 
Carausius . or 8 2 3 | 13 
Constantius I | I 
Theodora I 
Constantine I 2 5 | a 
Licinius . I 
Constantinopolis . I | 
Constantius II | I I | | 2 
Constantius II or Constans | | I ey 
Constans . I I 
House of Constantine su 2 | 2 
Valentinian I ; 4 I I 
Valens. I 2 
Gratian . I | I 
Theodosius I ‘ ‘ 5 3 8 
Magnus Maximus ‘ I | I 
Arcadius . I I 
Third and fourth centuries | 
Illegible . 3 I 4 

12 20 27 | 5 64 


Tue Potrery 


A fair quantity of pottery was collected during the excavations. By 
far the greater part was coarse wares, there being only a few fragments 
of late Samian. Most of the pottery came from the surface or from 
unstratified deposits, and this has not been considered in detail except where 


* V.C.H., Norfolk, i, 1901, 3043 this list includes two coins (Republic and 
Claudius I) recorded in Blomefield’s Norfolk, 1775, and seven coins of Carausius 
in the Wisbech Museum. 

* W. Hall, Burnham Market (9); S. J. Jacobs, Postmaster, Brancaster (5) ; 
P. Skipper, Brancaster (3); and J. Bunkle, Marsh Farm, Brancaster (10). These 
coins have been examined by the writer. 

3 List on p. 452. 
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the occurrence of any particular form is of interest. The stratified pottery 
is described at greater length and illustrated in figs. 2 and 3. It in- 
cludes an unusual mixture of types, the significance of which is perhaps 
scarcely to be understood until further material is available, and in this 
report their occurrence is merely put on record. At a site such as Bran- 
caster, where there has been extensive digging by stone-robbers, it is pro- 
bable that the stratification at particular points has been disturbed. In all 
cases, however, where definite locations are given for individual pieces, it 
is to be taken that their primary occurrence at the horizon in question is 
certain. 

Fragments of jars (o//ae) and bowls comprise the greater part of the 
pottery. The former fall into two broadly distinct groups. Fig. 2, nos. 1 
and 5, are forms in which the side curves upward and outward from the 
neck to a ‘ pinched-up’ rim, a style met with in the North of England in 
the fourth century, and their presence at this site might be expected. The 
second group includes fig. 2, nos. 10 to 18, in which the side bends farther 
outward from the neck to a thickened rim, a type in use at many periods 
(Collingwood, Arch. of Roman Britain, nos. 67-70), but here associated 
with typical rustication on the side of the jar. In all, about a dozen such 
pieces were found, showing rustication in narrow, vertical, and inclined 
lines, and resembling some of the rusticated types found at Wroxeter. 
Elsewhere such ware might be dated late first and early second century, 
but at Brancaster it occurs in the same layer as such undoubted late third- 
and fourth-century pieces as fig. 3, nos. 40-6, 56, 62-3. Its occurrence 
here, however, may be paralleled at Gayton Thorpe (Norfolk and Norwich 
Arch. Soc. xxiii, 166-209), where, in a villa occupied from a.p. 170- 
200/230, it was found in some quantity. It would seem to provide an 
example of the lag and isolation in Roman pottery types in East Anglia 
that has been noted on more than one occasion. It is noteworthy that 
there was a complete absence of this ware at Richborough (Richborough, 
i, p. 89). 

Of the bowls, nos. 37-46 have an external flange below the rim and 
are a common third- and fourth-century shape. Some of these resemble 
the types from the Yorkshire Signal-stations ; no. 38 possesses the internal 
wavy line which in Yorkshire appeared to be a definite fourth-century 
. feature (Arch. Fourn. \xxxix, 230-1, type 7). The flagon, no. 63, is also 
a late third- and fourth-century type. 

The mortaria include fragments of three rather light rims (nos. 58-60), 
perhaps modelled on earlier forms, and two developed hammer-head types 
(nos. 56-7). No. 53, however, resembles a much earlier style, and might 
appear elsewhere almost the contemporary of the rustic ware. Scraps of 
Castor ware were turned up in almost every trench; the greater number 
of pieces seems to have belonged to jars with rouletting on the shoulder and 
side. Owing to their very fragmentary nature these have not been illustrated. 


The Samian (not figured). 


1. Form 37. Late type; fragment, showing a crude ovolo. Cutting 
A, surface find. 
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2. Form 36. Rim fragment, greatly worn. West gate, south side, near 
foundations of fort-wall. 

3. Form 45. Mortarium, with vertical side. Poor glaze, rather worn, 
abundant small grit. Cutting B, lying on chalk pitching. 

4. Form 31. Rather steep side, poor glaze. Same locality as 2. 

5. Form 31. Late type; rather coarse, thick rim and side. Good glaze. 
North side of west gate, near foundations. 


Coarse pottery. 
Fars (Ollae) and Bowls, nos. 1-32, fig. 2. 


1. Olla; outward bent, pinched-up rim. Fairly hard, grey clay, set 
with shell fragments. Zone of decoration of incised horizontal lines on 
side. Cutting A, rubbish layer overlying upper chalk floor. 

2. Olla; coarse, grey, pitted ware with dark-grey fracture. Cutting A, 
rubbish dump overlying rampart bank. 

3. Olla; rim bent sharply out from the neck. Brown clay, with shell 
fragments as 1. Burnt externally. Cutting A, rubbish layer between 
chalk floors. 

4. Dark grey paste with shell fragments baked in. Surface with a 
gritty feel. Cutting A, occupation layer covering upper chalk floor. 

5. Hard, black ware. Lip bent sharply outward from the neck ; 
thickened rim. Externally, fine vertical lines of rustication. West side, 
rampart section near north-west angle. 

6. Jar with sharply outward bent rim. Hard, steel-grey, burnished 
surface. Cutting A, rubbish layer between chalk floors. 

7. Jar; grey-black ware. In this and the succeeding piece, the side 
bends outward from the neck to a flattened, rolled out rim. West side, 
rampart section near north-west corner. 

8. Jar with sharply everted thickened rim. Dull blue-grey surface. 
North-west corner, foundation level near fort-wall. 

g. Jar with a flattened, overturned rim ; external groove on side. Poor 
grey-black ware. Same locality as last. For the shape cf. Gayton Thorpe, 
50-2. 

10. Jar with slight shoulder and rim bent sharply outward from the 
neck. Hard, dull-brown ware with burnished surface externally. Cutting 
A, surface. 

11. Jar with recurved rim. Irregular, oblique lines of rustication on 
the exterior. Hard, black ware. Internal diameter of neck about 4? inches. 
Cf. Collingwood, 67, but the rim type persists to the late fourth century. 
Cutting A, rubbish layer between chalk floors. 

12. Large jar, on the side oblique lines of applied rustication. Hard, 
black ware with a gritty surface. Cf. Gayton Thorpe, 19. Same locality 
as last. 

13. Jar with outward bent rim and slight rustication on the side. Hard, 
heavily fired, black ware. West gate, south side, foundation level. 

14. Jar with thick, overturned rim. On the exterior a zone (2 inches 
wide) of incised vertical lines. Medium coarse, black ware with pitted 
surface internally. Diameter of rim 5} inches. Same locality as last. 
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15. Hard, brittle ware. Grey-brown clay. Internal diameter of neck 
4} inches. Same locality as 13. 

16. Jar with a rather delicate rim and neck. Hard, gritty, black ware. 
Within north-west angle tower ; trench exposing side wall. 


Fic. 2. Coarse Pottery (4) 


17. Large, well-made jar. Hard, grey ware. Diameter of neck 6 inches. 
Cutting A, rubbish layer between chalk floors. 

18. Large jar with a thickened rim. Black, hard paste. External 
grooves below neck. West gate, north side, near wall foundation. 

19. Rim of a wide-mouthed jar. Coarse, dull-red ware, set with shell 
fragments (cf. 1 and 3). North-west corner, fort-wall, foundation 
level. 

20. Jar with an outward bent, heavy rim, and rather short neck. 
Coarse, gritty, black ware. Within north-west angle tower; trench ex- 
posing side wall. 

21. Large, wide-mouthed storage jar with thick, everted rim. Dark- 
grey ware. Cutting A, occupation layer covering upper chalk floor. 


ell 
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22. Storage jar with a short neck curving outwards to a heavy rim, 
and no shoulder. Brownish ware, grey fracture. External diameter of rim 
about 10 inches. There is a definite undercutting of the lip. Cutting B, 
lying on chalk pitching behind rampart. 

23. Storage jar with a rather clumsy, heavy rim. Blue-grey clay; dull 
red surface with small grit. Cutting A, rubbish layer above upper chalk 
floor. 

24. Thickened rim of a large jar. Grey ware, rough surface. North- 
west corner, near foundations of fort-wall. 

25. Small, globular bowl in fine, delicate, black ware. Flat, outward 
bent rim. Surface find. 

26. Bowl with curving side and plain rim. Hard, dull black, pitted 
ware. Cutting A, occupation-level covering upper chalk floor. 

27. Bowl; external moulding below a rounded rim. Hard, dull black 
ware. North-west corner, by foundations of fort-wall. 

28. Bowl with a gently curved side. External groove below a thickened 
rim. Dull black ware. Cutting A, rubbish tip on west side of ditch. 

29. Bowl with sloping side and external moulding below rim. Hard, 
black ware. West side, rampart section near north-west corner. 

30. Steep-sided bowl with mouldings below rim. Grey clay, black 
burnished surface, slightly mica-dusted. West gate, south side, foundation 
level. 

31. Steep-sided bowl with plain flat rim. Hard, black ware; burnished 
surface, with few mica flakes. West side, rampart section near north- 
west angle. 

32. Bowl with thickened rim almost developing into a flange. Grey- 
brown clay, burnished surface (cf. Birdoswald, 79). Cutting A, rubbish 
dump overlying rampart bank. 


Bowls, Dishes, and Mortaria, nos. 33-63, fig. 3. 


33. Bowl. Bent over rim. Hard, light-grey ware. Cutting B, rampart 
bank. 

34. Shallow bowl with sloping side. Curved external flange below rim. 
Light-brown paste, poor brown glaze. Cutting A, rubbish dump over- 
lying rampart bank. 

35. Bowl in rather thin, delicate black ware. Sloping flange below rim. 
Same locality as 34. 

36. Wide, shallow bowl with thickened rim. Poor, red glaze. Imita- 
tion of Samian form 31, late type. Within north-west angle tower, trench 
exposing side wall. 

37. Bowl with a ‘ developed’ sloping flange. Grey paste ; interior with 
orange glaze, burnt on exterior. For shape cf. Birdoswald, go-1. 
Cutting A, rubbish layer between chalk floors. 

38. Bowl with a flanged, overhanging rim, and internal wavy line. 
Black, burnished ware. Cf. Signal-stations, type 7, fig. 4, no. 1; fourth- 
century type: for shape, cf. Gayton Thorpe, 49. Cutting A, lying on 
upper chalk floor. 

39. Bowl with a mortarium-like rim. Cf. nos. 58-9. Rather sharp 
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roll. White clay, lustrous brown glaze. North-west angle, trench ex- 
posing fort-wall. 

40. Bowl with sloping side and external flange. Coarse black ware, 
dark-blue fracture. Third- and fourth-century type. Cf. Signal-stations, 


Fic. 3. Coarse Pottery (4) 


type 7, fig. 4, no. 3; Runcton Holme, 14; Collingwood, 30. West gate, 
south side, near foundations of fort-wall. 

41. Bowl with grooved, sloping flange. Brown-black ware. Fourth- 
century type. West side, rampart section near north-west corner. 

42. Bowl with the lip bent sharply outward to form a sloping, flanged 
rim. Black clay set with shell fragments, as 1. Brown surface with some 
calcite. Late third—fourth century. Cutting A, surface. 

43. Bowl with external flange and corresponding internal groove. Poor, 
black ware. Cutting A, rubbish dump overlying rampart bank. 
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44. Bowl with external ledge below a bead rim and steep, thickened 
side. Narrow wavy line on exterior. Black ware. Same locality as 43: 

45. Bowl with prominent, horizontal, external flange. Hard, black 
ware. Cutting A, rubbish tip on west side of ditch. 

46. Bowl with upright side and grooved, horizontal, external flange 
ornamented with short, incised strokes. Grey-black ware. North-west 
corner, by foundation of fort-wall. 

47. Dish with steep side and plain rim. White clay, poor, dull-brown 
glaze. West gate, north side, by foundation of fort-wall. 

48. Flat-bottomed dish. Sloping side, with wide, external groove. 
Hard, black ware. Diameter of base about 6 inches. West side, rampart 
section near north-west angle. 

49. Flat-bottomed dish with plain upright rim. Black ware. Cf. 
Birdoswald 85. Rubbish layer within north-west angle tower. 

50. Dish with upright side; two deep, external grooves below rim. 
Black ware, grey fracture. Cutting A, rubbish dump overlying rampart 
bank. 

51. Jar with prominent shoulder, in Castor ware. White clay, dull 
black glaze. Ornament of rouletted lozenges below shoulder. Cutting A, 
occupation layer lying on upper chalk floor. 

52. Base of a shallow bowl with low moulded foot-ring. Poor, dull- 
red glaze; grey-blue clay. Imitation of Samian type 37. Same locality 
as 51. 

53- Mortarium with a thickened, overhanging rim. Hard, black, 
slightly burnished ware. The shape resembles second-century forms. Cf. 
Wroxeter, 1912, 82/86 of second half of second century ; Gayton Thorpe, 
18. Cutting A, rubbish layer between chalk floors. 

54. Mortarium. Rather flat, reeded rim; slanting roll. Light pink 
ware, large grits. Cf. Wroxeter, 1912, 174; Gayton Thorpe, 10. Cut- 
ting A, rubbish layer overlying rampart bank. 

55- Mortarium. Heavy, reeded rim. Pink ware, grey fracture ; sparse 
black quartz grit. Cf. Gayton Thorpe, 11. West gate, north side, founda- 
tion level. 

56. Hammer-head mortarium. White clay, yellow colour coated. 
Late third-century rim type, cf. Collingwood, 13. Cutting A, rubbish 
layer between chalk floors. 

57. Mortarium with ‘ developed’ hammer-head rim, ribbed externally. 
Buff, friable ware ; sparse grit. Late third—fourth century ; cf. Wroxeter, 
1912, 206; Collingwood, 13. Surface. 

58. Mortarium with a light, flanged rim. Reddish clay; abundant 
brown grit. Late third—fourth century ; cf. Collingwood, 12. Cutting A, 
rubbish layer between chalk floors. 

59. Mortarium with a plain, horizontal, external flange. Red-brown 
clay; brown grit. Light cream-colour coating. Cf. Wroxeter, 1912, 134. 
Cutting A, lying on upper chalk floor, 

60. Flanged mortarium. Pale-yellow clay; abundant rounded brown 
quartz grit. Late third—fourth century; cf. Wroxeter, 1912, 178. West 
gate, north side, foundation level. 
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61. Flanged bowl. Thick, clumsy ware, brown clay. Imitation of 
Samian type 38. Perhaps mid-fourth century. Cf. Richborough, i. 111- 
12; ii. 170; Signal-stations, type 6, fig. 3, no. 4; Birdoswald, 92; for 
shape, cf. Gayton Thorpe, 6. Surface find. 

62. Flanged bowl. Burnished red ware. Imitation of Samian type 38. 
Cf. no. 61, and Collingwood, 32; Segontium, 39-40. Rubbish layer 
within north-west angle-tower. 

63. Flagon. Prominent ring round the middle of the neck. Two 
square-shaped handles, each with a shallow central groove. Decoration of 
zigzag lines and horizontal grooves below neck. Late third-fourth 
century. Cf. Collingwood, 55; Richborough, ii, 164-5; Segontium, 49. 
Cutting A, rubbish dump overlying rampart bank. 
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Notes 


Palaeolithic dates in years.—Students are constantly warned against using 
any but a relative chronology for the Quaternary, but in course of time 
some idea of the immense periods involved is bound to emerge and be 
subjected to criticism. A recent attempt published in English may be 
mentioned (Geological Magazine, August 1935, pp. 350-76: F. E. Zeuner, 
‘The Pleistocene Chronology of Central Europe’), and the dates arrived 
at are in close agreement with those tabulated in Barthel Eberl, Die 
Eiszeitfolge in nérdlichen Alpenvorlande. Dr. Zeuner confirms the equation 
of Alpine and German glaciations— Mindel = Elster, Riss = Saale, Wiirm 
= Vistula; but divides the first three Alpine glaciations into two phases 
each, and the fourth (Wiirm) into three, assigning the Chelles or Abbeville 
industry to the Mindel-Riss interglacial, St. Acheul to late Riss, Le 
Moustier to the end of Riss-Wiirm, and the Cave cultures to the period 
between Wiirm I and III. River-gravels accumulated after the optimum 
of an interglacial ; and when a glacial reached its climax, the accumulation 
ceased and loess was deposited. “he proposed dating in years is based on 
the revised curve of solar radiation published by Milankovitch in 1930; and 
some of the following estimates show intervals of about forty or fifty thousand 
years. The central date for Wiirm III or the Pomeranian glaciation is 
18,000; Wiirm II, 67,000; Wiirm I, 112,000; pre-Wiirm interglacial 
143,000; Riss II, 183,000; Riss I, 226,000; Mindel II, 430,000; 
Mindel I, 472,000; Giinz II, 545,000; Giinz I, 586,000; and there 
are still three older cold phases, and two older gravel terraces. The age of 
pre-Crag man would therefore be all the more imposing, as Heidelberg man 
is placed in the Giinz—Mindel interglacial, about half a million years ago. 


Bronze hoard from East Dean.—A hoard of Brighton loops and ring- 
headed pins was in the collection of the late Mr. George Gudgen of East- 
bourne, and is here described by permission of Mr. E. J. Warner (pl. txxxv). 
The discovery was made in the spring of 1907 by a workman digging for 
stone at the East Dean end of Pea Down, not far from Ringwood Bottom, 
Ringwood being a house one and a half miles north-east of the centre of 
East Dean. The fragments have now been restored at the British Museum, 
and included a wire brooch of La Téne type which can hardly be con- 
temporary, as two massive loops of a peculiar Sussex type fix the date and 
were evidently associated with the three ring-headed pins. The find may 
now be added to the list of loops in our Proceedings, xxxi, 115-16, like the 
Park Brow pair in Antig. ‘fourn. vi, 445, and the evidence for a Sussex 
origin near Brighton is further confirmed. The larger and more complete 
loop is of lozenge section; the other has an oval section, and examples of 
both are already known. The maximum opening of both is 2-7 in. and 
the peculiar formation seems to preclude their use as armlets. Another 
discovery of such loops and ring-headed pins in association was made on 
the Downs between Lewes and Brighton in 1832, with the remains of a 
skeleton (Sussex Arch. Collns. ii, 265); but the pins are anything but 
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common. To the instances quoted in Evans, Bronze, p. 367, may perhaps 
be added one said to be from the peat near Glastonbury (Arch. ‘Fourn. xxxvii, 
97) and the split in two of these may be an accidental fracture. The East 
Dean specimens consist of a pair with flat oval head with a major axis of 
43-5 in. and round stem of about 7in. ‘The odd one is smaller, 4} in. 
across the head and the stem nearly 7 in. long, but resembling the pre- 
Taunton Museum is well dated 
SECTIONS OF ROAD by associated celts, knives, spear- 
FALLING GROUND examples of these pins and 

YKiesey AGGER ON HILL-TOP Brighton loops. 


ceding in all essential details. 
One with humped stem in 

Ni achicn AGGER head, and torc; and a date in 
> crick the late Bronze Age would 
Pe ae AGGER ON probably suit all the known 


CRICK A disused part of Watling 

Ww Street in Northamptonshire.— 
“s..HEDGES NO 

PAGGER OR DITCHES Mr. G. Knowles, of Coventry, 


DIAGRAM OF note :— 
WATLING ST NEAR \\\ he Holyhead road A5 is to 
KILSBY, NORTHANTS =‘ °, be constructed over a part of 

. 
SCALE(APPROX) Watling Street which at present 
MILE it leaves on one side for two 


KILSBY. and a half miles north of Wat- 


ford Gap near Kilsby, North- 
ASHBY ST, *— ants. As this disused stretch of 
Roman road possesses interest- 
ing features a note of its present 
appearance may be placed on 
record. From the point where 
the Holyhead road turns away near Watford Gap there is first a lane for 
nearly half a mile; but, once over the Ashby-St.-Ledgers—Crick road, 
Watling Street becomes a ‘green road’ between hedges twenty-five yards 
apart. There is no indication that this part of the road ever possessed a 
ridge or agger. After one and a half miles from the end of the lane 
the course passes over the last hill before the Rugby—Crick road, and, 
from below, a definite ridge can be seen on the top of the hill on both 
sides. Then follows a field sloping down to the Rugby—Crick road; in 
this a definite low agger is outlined in the turf. Immediately the main 
road is crossed there is a very bold, distinct ridge, 6 ft. high and 8 yards 
across. In the next field the ridge is low, but a stream in cutting away 
the east half of the agger has made some very fine sections through the 
original construction, described by Codrington * as ‘gravel a yard deep, 
with a layer of large cobble stones at the base in the clayey subsoil’. In 
one of.these sections is apparently a drain, passing transversely under the 


Sketch-map of section of Watling Street 


* T. Codrington, Roman Roads in Britain, 1918, p. 64. 
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road, with well-built vertical walls roofed with flat stone slabs. The open- 
ing on the other side is below the field level. A little farther on the 
stream leaves the line and there is a low agger for fifty yards, to the point 
at which the main Holyhead road rejoins the line. 


Roman brick kiln near Cranleigh.—The Rev. J. S. Purvis, F.S.A., sends 
the following note :—-Excavation on a site at Wykehurst Farm in the 


Roman brick kiln, Cranleigh, Surrey 


parish of Cranleigh, Surrey, has led to the discovery of a Roman brick- 
works. ‘The site is in the north-east corner of a field through which is 
supposed to pass the Roman branch road from Rowhook (Sussex) to the 
Roman settlement on Farley Heath, although the line of this road has not 
yet been definitely determined in the neighbourhood of Wykehurst Farm. 
Exploration of the site has been carried on at intervals over a period of 
two months from 9th May 1936, by the Archaeological Society of 
Cranleigh School. 

The only evidence for a Roman site in this vicinity was the report that 
fragments of brick or tile were turned up when the field was originally 
ploughed (recorded in Surrey Archaeological Collections, xxxv), but the 
position made it appear improbable that these fragments were derived from 
the ruins of a villa, and excavation revealed a kiln and an industry of 
brick-making. 

A small stream runs below the gentle slope on which the works are 
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situated ; there are indications that the clay was excavated from the banks, 
Running almost down to this there was uncovered an area 70 ft. by 40 ft., 
paved roughly with a rubble of broken brick, roofing-tile with flanges, 
tile ridged at the back for good binding with plaster, and large brick tes- 
serae. This was presumably the drying-floor, and may have been also the 
place where coarse tesserae were made in large quantities. Adjoining this 
was the kiln, g ft. square internally, with an arched flue 8 ft. 6in. in 
length. 

The kiln had been thoroughly dismantled, the surrounding walls, of 
large blocks of burnt clay, having been pulled down and used as filling for 
the furnace pit. Thus, although no kiln-walls existed above ground-level, 
the furnace itself was well preserved and easily intelligible. 

The main fire-channel ran between two series of parallel walls or arches, 
1 ft. thick, separated by flues branching at right angles from the central 
trench. These walls, arched over the main channel, probably supported the 
actual floor of the kiln. This portion of the kiln was built entirely of 
heavy tiles bedded in thick layers of clay; by the intense and prolonged 
heat of the furnace, the tiles were burnt to a deep blue colour, and the 
silica in the clay had fused, covering the flue walls with a green vitreous 
layer. 

No trace of pottery or other material for dating was found, but at pre- 
sent it does not appear that the industrial life of the site was long-continued. 
No indication of domestic buildings has yet been discovered. Work has 
been suspended temporarily by arrangement with the farmer, but is to be 
resumed as early as possible. 


Romano-British pot from Huntingdonshire.—Mr. C. F. Tebbutt sends 
the following note :—The Romano-British pot illustrated on pl. Lxxxv1 
was dredged from the Great Ouse at Earith, Huntingdonshire, just below 
a public way to the river known as New Lode, early last year. 

The pot is of the kind usually known as coarse native ware and shows 
marks of the cooking fire, much of it being covered by a sooty scale. It 
is quite whole except for slight damage done to one side by the dredger 
grab. When found it was filled solid with silt out of which bird bones 
could be seen sticking. “These bones were kindly examined by Miss 
D. M. A. Bate of the British Museum (Natural History) and found to be 
the almost complete skeletal remains (minus head and feet) of a young and 
succulent domestic fowl (ga/lus). From the position of the bones in the 
pot I should guess that the bird had been jointed preparatory to cooking. 
Evidence of the actual use of the various types of Romano-British cooking 
vessels is almost non-existent, and it is therefore of interest to find a chicken 
of this period in the pot in which it was to be cooked. 

The parish of Bluntisham-cum-Earith contains remains of several 
Romano-British settlements but none on the site of Earith itself. How- 
ever, less than a mile below, the Ouse joined the Car Dyke system, and I 
would suggest that this meal was lost overboard from a Romano-British 
barge. 

The pot and bones will be placed in the museum at St. Ives, Hunts. 
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Romano-British pot from Earith, Hunts. 
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St. Cuthbert’s stole—The vestment recently exhibited for a month at 
the British Museum by the courtesy of the Dean and Chapter of Durham 
did not belong to the saint, but was laid as an offering in his tomb probably 
in 934 by King Aethelstan, when the coffin was at Chester-le-Street. 
Both stole and maniple bear inscriptions stating that they were made by 
order of Queen Aelflaed of Wessex (who died before 916) for Frithestan, 
Bishop of Winchester (who was enthroned in gog). A close date is there- 
fore given for the remarkable embroidery, which has been chemically 
treated at the laboratory of the British Museum, and replaced on a new 
backing by Mrs. Antrobus. Both vestments are ornamented with figures 
of saints and prophets, busts of the Apostles and Christian symbols, the 
applied borders having acanthus sprays and pairs of animals in repeating 
sequences of seven. Made within ten or fifteen years of the death of 
King Alfred, they are of exceptional importance in the absence of major 
contemporary works of art, the best Anglian crosses and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels being more than two centuries earlier, and the Winchester school 
not starting till late in the century. The Society and all students of 
Anglo-Saxon art will be grateful to the Dean and Chapter both for the 
preservation and the exhibition of these antiquities. 


The Castle at Newzastle-under-Lyme.—Mr. T. Pape, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary for Staffordshire, sends the following :—In 1934 the foundation 
walls of some of the castle buildings on the laundry site were unearthed 
(Antiq. ‘Fourn. xv, 214), and this discovery induced the Corporation to 
continue operations in 1935. A long trench was dug from the middle of 
the outer north wall already exposed, nearly as far as the boundary railings 
of the dye factory—32 ft. in length, 3} ft. in width, and 6 ft. in depth to 
undisturbed sandstone. Only the sandstone and clay of the old mound 
were dug out, except that quite a lot of the green-glazed and incised 
pottery, similar to that found 5 or 6 ft. down round the old walls, was 
discovered. As a small cross trench had already been dug in the first 
excavations without any tangible results, it seemed very unlikely that any 
further stone walls would be found near the laundry, so the next part of 
the work was begun immediately. It was decided to dig a trial hole in 
the rectangular area of the old foundry levelled in 1855, at a distance of 
76 ft. from the north-west corner of the first excavated walls and 43} ft. 
from the southern boundary wall, to see if the edge of the ancient levelled 
part of the mound could be located. From the surface to a depth of 
2 ft. 6 in. modern iron slag and cinders were found; then came from 
6 to 7 ft. of orange-red clay. In the next § ft. of the hole half was still 
the red clay and half was quite black, so the edge of the mound in that 
direction was determined. Some of the red clay for 1 or 2 ft. had slipped 
down over the black clay of the old pool. In the latter were found many 
decayed twigs and pieces of wood and a number of fossilized freshwater 
mussels. By further trenching and following the line of demarcation, it 
was proved that the old mound followed a big curve, which in the 
southerly direction would just enclose the foundation walls uncovered near 
the laundry, while in the northerly direction the line seemed to be curving 
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to enclose most, if not all, of John of Gaunt’s cottage. Certainly it would 
easily reach as far as the garden. 

There was no stonework whatever at the edge of the old mound, but 
everywhere there was evidence of decayed wattle and wood. At two 


A= Stone Platform 
B= Wall in Trench 
C= Gateway Walls 
D= Castle Rooms 


Sketch-plan of the castle site, Newcastle-under-Lyme 


points old wooden palisades were found, one lying flat, and the other was 
upright and may have been almost in its original position. 

Soon afterwards the owners of John of Gaunt’s cottage and the 
surrounding land gave permission for the Corporation to excavate in the 
garden adjoining the roadway. It was soon proved that the wall found in 
the sewerage trench marking the boundary of the moat through the cause- 
way in a north-easterly direction did not extend into John of Gaunt’s 
cottage garden. After a lot of well-shaped sandstones were got out of the 
next trench dug to the south of the line of the moat, a third trench exca- 
vated as near to the roadway as was reasonably safe proved most productive. 
Less than 1 ft. below the surface a massive wall was found, not merely a 
foundation wall as on the laundry site, but an ashlar-faced wall and some 
plinth courses above the foundations. The largest wall is more than 6 ft. 
in width, and its length is still undetermined, though 13 ft. of it were 
uncovered up to a hedge, and five trial holes on the other side of the hedge 
showed that the wall extended much farther. 
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These walls appear to be the outer limit of the gateway defences, and 
they are definitely connected with them. Not far away from these walls, 
marked C on the sketch plan, the top of another wall just below the surface 
soil and a little over 2 ft. in length was dug out. When it was finally 
uncovered it was found to go down about ro ft., and the further down 
the wider it became. At nearly 10 ft. down and 14 ft. in length, beyond 
the end of asecond chamfered edge, a stone platform, 3 ft. square, for the 
end buttress of the wall was laid bare. 

The Office of Works has advised the Corporation as to the best way of 
preserving some of the remains found, and 
it is hoped that the site may shortly be 
scheduled as an Ancient Monument. 


A cooking-pot from Chilham, Kent.—This 
and the following note are contributed by 
our Fellow, Mr. R. F. Jessup, Local Secre- 
tary for Kent: Sir Edmund Davis kindly 
allows me to describe an interesting pot now 
in his possession which was dug up some 
years ago in the parish of Chilham, six miles 
south-west of Canterbury. The circum- 
stances of its discovery are not known. It Cooking-pot from Chilham, 
is a heavy and clumsy high-shouldered cook- Kent (4) 
ing-pot, 6in. in height and just over 6 in. 
in greatest diameter, with a wide mouth, flat out-bent rim, and an uneven 
rounded base. The fabric is a characteristic hard and well-fired smooth 
clay, tempered with broken sherds. In colour it is dark grey fired nor- 
mally to black, but around the middle of the pot is a zone of brick-red 
colouration where it has been subjected to the heat of a domestic fire ; 
while the base, which has been protected from the embers by an accumu- 
lation of ashes in the hearth, is of the normal 
black colour. Although its shape is very similar 
to that of a Saxon pot, and the rounded base 
alone might suggest a Saxon date, this vessel on 
the evidence of its fabric and technique must 
belong to the Early Iron Age, and in particular 
to the native element which is prominent in 
Kent as a component of the Iron Age C culture. 


Loom-weights from Chilham Castle.—The dis- 
covery by Sir Edmund Davis of five annular clay 
loom-weights, during the construction of an in- 
door swimming-pool within the castle, has placed 
the popular (but hitherto rather vague) tradition 
of the antiquity of the site upon a surer basis. | Loom-weight from 
The weights are of a type commonly in use  Chilham Castle (3) 
during Saxon times," and as they were all found 

* e.g. in the Saxon hut at Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, Aztig. 
Fourn. xii (1932), 290, and pl. Lv, 2. 
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together in close association, they most probably mark the position of a 
loom in a Saxon hut. The weight here illustrated (p. 467) is typical of 
the other four. It is made of hard well-baked red clay, and is 4-5 in. 
in diameter and 2-4 in. in maximum thickness. The central perforation, 
which is splayed, on one face shows a considerable groove due to the 
friction of the warp threads, thus precluding the possibility of the ring 
having been a stand for a round-bottomed pot. 


A domestic wall-painting at Bishop’s Stortford.—Mr. H. C. Andrews, 
F.S.A., contributes the following :—In April last I heard that a wall- 
painting had been found at Bishop’s Stortford. The house, no. 8 High 
Street, was undergoing restoration by Mr. Frederick Bell, of Little 
Hadham, who very kindly gave every facility for the house and wall- 
painting to be examined and photographed. Externally the house appears 
to be a very ordinary Victorian building of yellow brick, but this front 
conceals a fine sixteenth-century timber-framed house with Tudor fire- 
places and moulded mullioned windows. 

In a room at the back, on the first floor, a seventeenth-century owner 
had plastered all the wall to conceal the timbers, and painted on it a 
pattern representing Jacobean panelling (pl. txxxvm). The design extended 
over all the walls and had been concealed by wall-paper, covered by canvas 
stretched on slats. When uncovered it was found that most of the painting 
was too fragmentary for preservation, but Mr. Bell has left the best piece 
uncovered. This portion is on the east wall of the room and measures 
13 ft. long by 3 ft. high. The panels and their framing are outlined in 
brown on a yellow background. The framing has a slight wavy scroll 
pattern, and the grain of the panels is represented by wavy diagonal lines. 
Along the top runsa frieze of a familiar Jacobean repeat pattern, executed 
in yellow and outlined in black, on a brown background. 


A flint axe and two beakers from East Kent.—Mc. R. F. Jessup, F.S.A., 
sends the following :—Captain C. F. Newington of Sandling has kindly 
offered me facilities for describing a flint axe and two beakers from his 
private collection. All three objects were exhibited at a recent historical 
exhibition at Dover, and the beakers were brought to my notice by 
Mr. E. J. G. Amos of Dover. 

The axe (pl. txxxviit, 1) was found in the parish of Ash about a mile from 
Richborough Castle, 18 in. below the surface of the ground, in making a 
land drain; presumably there was nothing found with it. It is a magni- 
ficent specimen of flint work, well made by carefully resolved flaking 
from a piece of fine dark-brown mottled flint, polished on both faces of 
the cutting-edge and to a much less degree along the thin sides. The 
butt is tapering and thin, and the section a pointed oval; an exactly 
similar type occurred in the well-known Bexley Heath hoard ' with thin- 
butted and square-sided axes. The Ash implement is 8-6in. in length, 
0°58 in. in maximum thickness, and 1-65 in. wide across the rounded 
cutting-edge. The small notch below the butt is due to a recent mishap, 
but otherwise the axe is in perfect condition. 


* Archaeologia, \xxi (1920), 117, and B.M. Stone Age Guide (1926), pl. vi. 
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1. Flint axe from Ash, Kent (3) 


2. Beakers from East Kent 
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The two beakers illustrated in pl. txxxvi1, 2 come from East Kent. 
That on the right, a heavy carinated cup with everted rim, 5-5 in. in 
height, was found 200 yards from Dover Castle during the construction of 
an aerodrome in 1915. It is well made, though the walls are rather thick, 
of a sandy clay fired to a light brick-red colour, and decorated from lip 
to base with a series of regular horizontal ridges in high relief produced 
with a large twisted thong. The ridges were emphasized by tooling, after 
the thong had been removed. The decoration, though crude, is carefully 
executed, and the general style of the potting suggests a fairly early 
example of the beaker series. 

The second beaker (left) was dug out by quarrymen in a stone pit on 
the Great Mongeham-Ripple road, five-and-a-half miles north-east of 
Dover Castle. There seems to have been no trace of a burial with it. 
The bulbous body is 5-5in. in height, and with its prominent foot 
and outbent rim it is a perfectly normal example of the B beakers, and 
closely allied to continental varieties. The zones of irregular horizontal 
incisions, made with a blunt point on the wet clay, are quite a usual 
though decadent form of decoration employed on the later beakers. 
The fabric is a light clay free from grit, and the surfaces both inside and 
out have been smoothed, as would be expected in a domestic vessel, but 
not burnished. A modern refiring after repair has naturally altered its 
condition and appearance. These two beakers bear still further witness to 
a fact now widely recognized, that the promontory of Kent was one of the 


most favoured landfalls and places of settlement among the folk who used 
B beakers. 
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Reviews 


Treasure Trove in Law and Practice, from the earliest time to the present day. 
By Sir Georce Hit, K.C.B., F.B.A. 8} x 54. Pp. xii+ 312. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1936. 215. 

Our Fellow Sir George Hill says modestly in his preface to this work 
on treasure trove that ‘noone... is likely to read the book through’. He 
should at least have excepted the more conscientious reviewer, and the 
task is, in fact, not so arduous as he implies, if the eye be allowed to rest 
lightly on some of the extracts from the laws and regulations of the several 
countries dealt with. All the same, the book is planned more as a work 
of reference than as an essay or treatise, and a certain amount of repeti- 
tion is therefore unavoidable. How careful the author has been to ensure 
its accuracy and comprehensiveness is apparent from the formidable list 
of acknowledgements, which, after all, gives an inadequate idea of the 
extent of Sir George’s inquiries. 

To review the book in detail is beyond the powers of any but a specialist 
in the same field, but a rough idea can be given of its general lines. From 
antiquity onwards the scanty evidence is summarized, and the provisions 
of the Roman law are set forth. Then the countries of Europe are dealt 
with in succession, beginning with the Germanic lands, and ending with 
the British isles. “The Balkan states, Asia, and America are briefly treated: 
the British colonies have been dealt with under the head of the mother 
country. The treatment is historical throughout, concluding with a state- 
ment of the rules actually in force at the present day. 

In all this welter of statute and case-law certain main points are kept 
constantly before the reader. First, what is treasure trove? On the 
whole it may be said that it consists of gold and silver (with the modern 
addition of objects of archaeological interest, though this is dubious), 
deliberately hidden in the ground or in some immovable, and having no 
ascertainable owner. Here again there is some doubt as to burial founda- 
tion or votive deposits, and also as to the necessity of deliberate hiding. 

Secondly, who has the major claim to such finds? the casual finder, 
the treasure-seeker, the owner of the land, or the sovereign? Here two 
opposite principles are found: one, which may be called the barbaric 
element, attributing all treasure to the sovereign, either as the sole person 
worthy of such great gifts of fortune (especially gold), or owing to the 
necessity of precious metal for coinage; the other, or Roman element, 
based on equity, and with a preference for the right of the casual finder. 
We may say that the former principle seems the older, but in every country 
it has been profoundly modified, if not superseded, by the latter. The dis- 
couragement of deliberate treasure-seeking, more especially by magical arts, 
even with the leave of the landowner, is very noticeable. The claim of the 
landowner is partly equitable, but may rest also on considerations of dignity, 
as in the French attribution of silver to the mesne lord when the gold goes 
to the king. It may be suggested that Sir George lays too much emphasis 
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on the right of the stronger, and too little on that of dignity in his state- 
ment of the claim of the sovereign. 

The treatment of England is, as might be expected, very thorough, though 
Bromfield (co. Salop) might have been identified (pp. 28, 217), and it would 
be interesting to know whether the Inquisition of 32 Edw. 3 quoted by 
Coke, could be traced (p. 206). It is satisfactory to know from the con- 
cluding paragraph, that the English law of treasure trove, illogical as it is, 
is tolerably satisfactory in the working. C. Jounson. 


Burchardus de Bellevaux. Apologia de Barbis. Ed. E. Pu. Gorp- 
scHMipT, M.A. 8x5. Pp. x+97. Cambridge: at the University 
Press, 1935. 175. 6d. 

Had the poet Southey been alive to-day he would certainly have re- 
written chapter CLVI of The Doctor, &c., wherein is related the story of 
the man who said to John Wesley, ‘Sir, you can have no place in Heaven 
without a beard! therefore, I entreat you, let yours grow immediately!’ 
Burchardus, the disciple of St. Bernard, would have supplied him with just 
such a store of moral and fantastic reflexions on beards as it would have 
delighted him to set down in his ‘ Book’. Mr. Goldschmidt found this 
unique manuscript in a bookseller’s shop in Geneva and sold it to the 
British Museum, reserving the right to publish the first edition. He thinks 
it may be the autograph of the author, but this conjecture is hardly con- 
sistent with the miswriting of ‘nundum’ for some word meaning ‘ pre- 
viously’. Mr. Goldschmidt Suggests ‘nuper’, though ‘jamdudum’ seems 
palaeographically more probable. The book seems to consist of three 
sermons and an appendix, of which the last chapter is imperfect, addressed 
to the lay-brethren or ‘ conversi’ of Rosieres who had resented a falsely 
reported threat of Burchard to ‘burn their beards’. The joke seems to 
consist in the fact that the lay-brethren, who were obliged by the rule to 
wear beards, were ex officio illiterate. It was for this reason that the Papal 
bullatores were always Cistercian lay-brethren. The edition is charmingly 
produced, with two collotype facsimiles, one of which, alas! reveals a mis- 
reading of ‘sunt’ for ‘sint’ (p. 51, 1. 14). c.. J. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Charters and Instruments, Relating to 
Lands near Sheffield, in the Counties of York, Derby, Nottingham, and 
Lincoln. With Genealogies and Notes. Compiled by T. Water Hatt, 
Hon. M.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.$.G. 10 x 7. Pp.v+99. Sheffield: 
J. W. Northend, 1935. tos. 


For nearly twenty years past local historians, antiquaries, and genea- 
logists have been indebted to Mr. Walter Hall for a series of useful 
calendars which now extends to more than twenty volumes and includes 
deeds, court rolls, surveys, and registers of a country-side spreading into 
four counties and covering many subjects of social, economic, and archaeo- 
logical interest. The latest of these volumes is prefaced by a very timely ex- 
position of a notable event ; for the inevitable modernization of the archaic 
process of manorial tenures and jurisdictions reached its climax more than 
ten years ago, when the manorial system was abolished. From that date 
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manorial records have been placed under the benevolent supervision of the 
Master of the Rolls, though the fact seems to have been very slowly re- 
cognized. The earnest and moving appeal with which Mr. Hall’s Preface 
opens gives a useful statement of the problem presented to local antiquaries 
throughout England and Wales in this matter, together with a reference 
to its possible solution through the activities of the British Records Associa- 
tion, which rallied to the assistance of its first President, Lord Hanworth, 
and to which this volume is dedicated by the author. Certainly the example 
of the Sheffield Public Library, now an ‘ Approved Repository ’, justifies 
the optimism of Parliament and the Rolls authorities with regard to the 
success of this great experiment, which is pitted against the Continental 
practice of ministerial control. The successful results obtained many years 
ago by Mr. Hall and his supporters should encourage other local centres. 
Indeed the author’s Preface concludes with an appeal to all owners or 
custodians of ancient muniments of local interest to deposit them in an 
‘Approved Repository’ where they will not only be in safe keeping for all 
time, but also accessible to those whose business or pleasure is to ascertain 
or make known what these ancient writings have to tell us of our forbears 
and their surroundings. 

The scope and interest of the collections described in the present volume, 
with much topographical and genealogical precision, include specimens of 
manorial and other local records relating to four counties, though all the 
estates mentioned lie within a radius of thirty miles from Sheffield. The 
Yorkshire deeds described here relate to existing collections in the Sheffield 
Public Library, while the Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire deeds relating 
respectively to the period of Norton and the manor of Worksop are in 
the same category. The Lincolnshire deeds, though they relate to more 
remote districts, are of special interest for the history of Sheffield trade, 
which must have benefited by the development of the terrain of the Trent 
estuary. Incidentally, the devolution of the Lincolnshire collection is con- 
nected with a ‘fairy story’, humourously related by the editor, but perhaps 
typical of the casual distribution of many estates with their title-deeds, all 
of which, unfortunately, have not yet found their ways into an ‘Approved 
Repository ’ as worthily equipped or as admirably described as that of the 
progressive and cultured city of Sheffield. H. H. 


Alt-Olympia. Von Wityetm Dorpretp. In two volumes. 10} x 73. 
Pp. xv +399; iv+ 401-507, with 38 plates and 24 plans. Berlin: 
Mittler, 1935. 

The great German excavations at Olympia were completed more than 
fifty years ago, and the official report had appeared before the end of the 
nineteenth century. The hope of the promoters, that the work would lay 
clear the classical sanctuary had been amply justified, and the finds of sculp- 
ture and other material had been rich. But the completion gave birth to 
a vigorous controversy concerned not with the classical remains uncovered, 
but with the origin and early history of the site. One school, associated 
originally with the name of Furtwdngler and relying on the objects dis- 
covered, and particularly the archaic bronzes, maintained that Olympia 
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did not go back beyond the period of the Dorian invasions. Other scholars, 
citing the literary traditions, argued in favour of an earlier sanctuary. 
Dr. Dérpfeld, the last survivor of the original excavators, has long been 
a champion of the second thesis, which he had sought to prove by a series 
of supplementary investigations. These volumes are the result. The story 
is bound up with a theory of the development and chronology of early 
Greek art, which has found little support. This part of the book may be 
left to the experts, but its close connexion with the report of the excava- 
tions must not be allowed to detract from the value of the latter. 

The earliest settlement is represented by three apsidal houses lying south 
and east of the Heraion, and associated with pithos burials. Of the pottery 
found, two types are important, a black ware with incised ornament of 
which an isolated example was found in the top of the Early Helladic 
stratum at Korakou, and a blue-grey ware related to Minyan and found 
on several sites in West Greece. The first would indicate a date about 
2000 B.c.; the second the middle of the following millennium. The two 
successive prehistoric strata, their wide extent, and the different periods 
noted in the buildings indicate a considerable period of time. 

Overlying one of these houses was the mound of the earliest Pelopion, 
a tumulus some 100 ft. in diameter outlined by a setting of upright stones. 
Above these and obliterating the line of the mound was a layer of humus 
containing ‘geometric’ votive offerings. Though not stratigraphically 
established, the contemporaneity of these votives with a second group of 
apsidal houses is proved by the finds from the latter, and by the discovery 
of a Mycenean sherd under one of the walls. 

Such is the outline of the prehistoric development, a consistent story of 
which all the main points are proved by the stratigraphical data of a care- 
fully conducted excavation. That the original Pelopion belongs to the 
Olympia which preceded the Migrations can hardly be doubted, and its 
discovery provides a valuable confirmation of the traditional accounts. The 
earlier settlement had been explained as a prehistoric village, but it is 
difficult to find valid reasons for rejecting Dérpfeld’s thesis that these 
buildings belong to an older holy place. The scattered houses contrast 
strangely with the huddled arrangement of the normal Helladic village. 
The predominance of the apsidal plan which occurs only sporadically in 
the villages of this date suggests a special explanation to which its per- 
sistence into the archaic and classical period (for the Bouleterion embodied 
the same features on a grander scale) may provide a clue. Dérpfeld would 
place the original centre of worship at the natural spring at the foot of the 
Kronion, with a rather later cult at the Idaean cave and the Altar of 
Herakles behind the Metroon. This seems to be borne out by the finds, 
but all his conclusions about the cults represented need not be accepted. 

The excavations included a thorough exploration of the Heraion which 
had also yielded important results. The earliest temple had no outer 
colonnade, but only a cella with pronaos, the sides of the former divided 
into broad niches by alternate piers and columns. The building which, on 
the orthodox chronology, cannot be earlier than the first half of the seventh 
century was destroyed by fire. The second temple, which was never 
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completed, and the third may be considered together. In these the plan is 
already fully developed, but with wooden instead of stone columns. A 
Corinthian vase of the end of the seventh century discovered in the founda- 
tions provides a terminus post quem for the building. Dérpfeld would assign 
the first and third temples to the eleventh and ninth centuries respectively. 
In addition to the unorthodox chronology already referred to, he relies on 
an interpretation of literary texts, which would not command general 
assent, and on the evidence of the building. The last argument is too 
complicated to quote in full, but there seems insufficient proof that the 
wooden columns were replaced with stone only as they became outworn. 
Actually growing wealth or political prestige may have dictated such a 
change within a few years of the building. ‘This suggestion need not dis- 
credit the story of Pausanias, who recorded the survival of a single wooden 
column in the opisthodone in his day. Such replacement may well have 
appeared an inconvenient and unnecessary expense when once the colon- 
nade was completed, and the internal timbers may have been left until 
they became structurally insecure. 

A short notice can hardly give an adequate picture of the many themes 
connected with Olympia which the author discusses in this book. Some 
of his conclusions will be challenged, but archaeology is much indebted 
to him for the persistence with which he has followed his theories and 
revealed the earlier strata of Olympia. C.A.R.R. 


A Short History of Greece. By Davin M. Rosinson. 9 x 6. Pp. 227. 
New York: Huxley House. 1936. 


Professor Robinson, one of the foremost archaeologists in the United 
States, prefaces this book with a hardly superfluous apology for adding yet 
another to the many histories of Greece already in existence. It is obvious 
that the only justification for a new one, long or short, would be that it 
should show what fresh light has been thrown on Greek history in recent 
times, and especially, since we live in an age of excavation, by means of 
the spade. And if a new history is to appear written largely from this 
point of view, no one, at least in America, was better qualified for the 
purpose. 

The present volume does not take us beyond the death of Alexander 
the Great—a second is promised on the Hellenistic Age—and of course 
it begins, as all histories of Greece must now begin, with the dawn of 
European civilization in the Aegean. Thus archaeology confronts the 
reader at the outset, and it plays its part all through the book, though 
other aspects of Greek civilization, such as literature and philosophy, are 
not ignored. 

Certainly the most interesting and valuable feature, though not strictly 
historical in the ordinary sense, is Professor Robinson’s account of his own 
recent excavations at Olynthus. They had not hitherto had the opportunity 
of finding their way into text-books, and their results will be a revelation 
to many people for the way in which they illustrate the domestic life of 
the Greeks, a subject which hitherto has suffered not so much from neglect 
as from lack of evidence both literary and archaeological. Olynthus has 
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thrown much light on ancient Greek town-planning, even if it naturally 
could not compare with Pompeii. 

The book presents a great contrast to the stodgy or meagre histories of 
Greece on which older generations were brought up, and is eminently 
readable, though it must have been no easy task to compress so much in- 
formation into so small a space. One is, however, surprised that it was 
not more fully illustrated. Even Dr. William Smith did his best in that 
way in the middle of the last century, but perhaps the modern wealth of 
material available made the author feel it a hopeless task. H. B. W. 


The Place-Names of Warwickshire (English Place-Name Society, vol. xiii). 
By J. E. B. Gover, A. Mawer, and F. M. Srenton, in collaboration 
with F. T. S. Houcuton. 9 x 6. Pp. liit+ 409. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1936. 215. 

We can once more congratulate the English Place-Name Society on an 
excellent performance in its thirteenth volume, making the eleventh English 
county surveyed. This volume does not equal the two last in bulk, nor 
in interest, though the latter is of course no fault of the compilers, but is 
simply due to the fact that Warwickshire is a normal midland county of 
average size, and does not present any special problems to be solved. 

Perhaps the chief feature of interest is the evidence which the place- 
names give of a division running from west to east between the two halves 
of the county, a division which goes back to very early times. The two 
parts were respectively known as Arden and Feldon, the former covering 
the wooded northern part, the latter the more open and well-tilled southern, 
which Camden calls ‘a plain Champain Countrey’. The division also has 
an ecclesiastical connotation. The county was always divided between 
Lichfield and Worcester, the former see being typically Mercian, the latter 
that of the kingdom of the Hwicce. Thus we find certain place-suffixes, 
such as /eah (ley) and worth, almost confined to the Arden region, while 
ton and ham are chiefly found in the Feldon; cote is common over the whole 
county. 

The history of the Hundred divisions, though indicated rather than dis- 
cussed in detail in the book, is also interesting. Originally there were ten, 
four large ones in the north and six smaller in the south. They have now 
been reduced to four, of which Hemlingford in the north remains practi- 
cally unaltered, but Kineton in the south represents four of the older 
divisions ; the other two are Barlichway and Knightlow. The editors 
arrange the place-names according to the modern grouping, with the older 
as sub-headings. 

Full attention is given to such details as roads and rivers, field-names, 
and the general distribution of place-suffixes, but among the first-named 
only casual mention is made of the Welsh road or drovers’ way leading 
from Wales to southern England, which passed through Kenilworth and 
Southam, and can still be traced. Celtic names are rare, as are Scandi- 
navian, but Brailes (bre + //ys, or palace on the hill, p. 276) is a good 
example of the former, and there are several instances of ‘ by’ and ‘thorp’ 
in the region round Rugby. 
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The street-names in Birmingham, Coventry, and Warwick are also 


interesting, and some even in Birmingham of respectable antiquity. Rotton | 


Park is not as bad as it sounds, but comes from rot = cheerful. In War- 
wick, Jury Street is from Jewry; Tink-a-tank (a modern name) is from 
the echoing of footsteps. 

All over the county there are plenty of curious or apparently curious 
names, among which we may mention the following: p. 68, Catherine 
de Barnes Heath, a curious corruption of Ketill’s heath; p. 75, Whew- 
porridge lane (from whey, i.e. muddy); p. 145, Cockbill, a sharp boundary 
projection like a bird’s bill, peculiar to SE. Warwickshire ; p. 200, Beau- 
sale is not French like Beaudesert, but from beaw, a gadfly, + healh; 
p. 265, Guy’s Cliff is named from a more prosaic Gybba; p. 253, Full- 
ready in Ettington means ‘muddy stream’ ; p. 87, Merevale is mira vallis. 
Among the field-names there are such oddities as Cheese-cake, Free-board, 
Pudding, and Shoulder of Mutton (p. 337). Instances of modern names 
derived from foreign places are not uncommon. We have Bermuda, New 
York, Canada, Labrador, Newfoundland, and New Zealand, as well as 
Nineveh, and Vauxhall in Birmingham comes from London. H.B.W. 


Abraham: Recent Discoveries and Hebrew Origins. By Sir Leonarp 
Woottey, D.Litt. 8x5. Pp. 299. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. 
7s. 6d. 


Sir Leonard Woolley is the most competent digger in the world and of 
unsurpassed reputation as a practical archaeologist, and if he had been con- 
tent to describe Ur and the ancient life of the inhabitants (as he has done 
excellently in chapters III and IV of his book), there could have been none 
to criticize adversely; but Abraham and Hebrew origins demand specializa- 
tion on lines other than excavation, and to attempt to solve the problem 
which they afford without due preparation is perilous. So much has been 
written on them during the last century that, in order to cope properly 
with the difficulties of these problems, the investigator, besides knowing 
the ancient languages of the country as well as Hebrew, must be familiar 
with a wide literature. To say (p. 12) that ‘ Biblical criticism, or “* Higher 
Criticism ”’, as it has been called, is a specialized science lying wholly out- 
side the province of archaeology ; the archaeologist can only take over the 
findings of the critics’, apart from indicating a limited appreciation, is hardly 
a satisfactory apologia ; there can surely be no two opinions about the im- 
propriety of ill-equipped theorizing, and since, as Sir Leonard himself 
says, ‘at Ur no concrete memorial of Abraham was brought to light’ (p. 9), 
the criticism is reinforced. 

The book, consisting of about sixty-two thousand words, is presented 
in seven chapters. In the first chapter the value of oral tradition in the 
Abraham narrative is stressed, the local colour of the stories being ‘ the 
touchstone of truth’. The second deals with the identification of Ur of 
the Chaldees, while the third and fourth describe the city as it was, and 
the next two the influence the city had on Abraham and his severance 
therefrom. In the final chapter Abraham is indicated as a ‘ conflation of 
several individuals’. Now, first, referring to this last chapter (VII), it 
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is difficult to understand why, except in the Contents and Publisher’s 
Notice, no inkling has previously been given of this partition of the indi- 
vidual patriarch into a character representing ‘ not less than three human 
generations’ (p. 281). Up to this point Abraham has been represented 
as a separate entity; note, e.g. p. 41, ‘the assumption of the historical 
existence of Abraham is, of course, essential to this book, for if there 
never was such a person our enquiry is stillborn. I shall try, in chapter VII, 
to show that quite apart from the general credibility of the oral tradition 
there are good grounds for believing that the fact of Abraham’s existence 
was vouched for by written documents almost if not quite contemporary 
with him.’ There is here no suggestion that Abraham is subsequently to 
be shown as representing three generations, and it is hardly unjust to 
criticize this. 

On the question of the stressing of the oral tradition, Sir Leonard 
maintains, in arguing for the historical reality of Abraham (p. 260), that 
of the narrative portions of the Pentateuch ‘there is nothing that must 
necessarily, and very little that can possibly, have been based on written 
documents anything like contemporary with the events’, and he emphasizes 
the value of the purely oral tradition. In order to substantiate his views 
on this oral tradition he formulates (p. 27) ‘an idea as to the character of 
the written material which could have existed at that date ’, and to do this 
he bases his description on such cuneiform and Egyptian literature as was 
in existence at the time, maintaining that in such records as are actually 
extant of this period there was virtually no attempt at consecutive history, 
and that such purely literary documents as the Mesopotamian Flood and 
Creation legends are extremely rare; and since this is the case with 
Babylonian and Egyptian literature, he infers that it may well have been 
the same with the early sources of J and E. 

He goes on to say (if we omit two possible implications of contract) 
‘For the rest of the Abraham biography as we have it, it can be affirmed 
not only that it is of a class of literature which was never written at 
anything like his date, but that it has precisely the character of the popular 
unwritten literature of the Near East; the dramatic style, the long speeches 
and the dialogues, the metrical? form in which it is cast, these are all 
typical of the contes populaires which only a much later age writes down’ 
(p. 32). ‘To suppose’, he says on p. 27, ‘that the story of Abraham in 
the form in which we have it in the Old Testament could have been 
written in his own time or for many centuries after his own time, is to 
betray a complete ignorance of what men anciently wrote.’ 

Doubtless consecutive histories as we know them did not exist at this 
period; and doubtless also legends need time to grow, and a romantic 
history cannot be written while the hero is yet alive. Yet it might have 
been well to mitigate the above with the Egyptian story of Sinuhe (oldest 


* This refers to the probability of genealogical trees being in existence, as 
distinct from narrative. 

* It should be noted that the Hebrew text according to Kittel makes only 
fifteen verses rhythmical in the whole of the story between the end of Gen. xi and 
the death of Abraham in Gen. xxv. 
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extant manuscript, end of the XIIth—beginning of XIIIth dynasties, i.e. 
about our period) describing his romantic travels among the Bedouin; the 
two Sumerian cylinders of Gudea (of thirty and twenty-four columns, 
c. 2400 B.c.) with his dreams paralleling the early theophanies; and 
finally, a fuller mention of that ‘purely literary’ Flood, which forms 
part of the legend of Gilgamish. In this epic, it is true, Gilgamish has, 
by 2000 B.c., long been legendary, but even from (approximately) so 
early a period as that of Hammurabi there are tablets of it extant, and 
Sir Leonard’s description of the contes populaires fits it well; it gives the 
travels of an almost national hero, written in dramatic style throughout, 
with dialogues between gods and mortals. 

Next, we can consider the question of human sacrifice in Babylonia in 
relation to the Sacrifice of Isaac. I do not for a moment believe that the 
cuneiform texts adduced here show any evidence for human sacrifice at 
any time in Babylonia. Sir Leonard says (p. 160): ‘So far as we can tell 
the Sumerians of that day [i.e. the period of Abraham] did not indulge 
in human sacrifice; the innumerable religious texts give no hint of any 
practice of the sort. But long ago the practice had been known, and the 
knowledge of it had not altogether passed away ; the offering of the animal 
had taken the place of the killing of the man, but the actual words of the 
service would not let people forget that this was a substitution. 


“The lamb is the substitute for humanity ; 
He hath given up a lamb for his life (etc.).” 


This cuneiform text is so well known to scholars that I need not repeat 
any more of it.’ 

Now this was the text which Professor Sayce in the earlier days of 
Assyriology (1875) did, it is true, interpret as indicating human sacrifice, 
translating ‘lamb’ as ‘firstborn’. Ball challenged this in 1892, substituting 
‘ fatling’ for ‘offspring’; yet even as late as 1902 Professor Sayce still 
maintained the human sacrifice view. I republished the text in CT. xvii, 
pl. 37, tablet ‘Z’, 1903, and a translation in my Devils, ii, xxxii (1904), 
and Semitic Magic (1908), 210, and trust that I was able to show that this 
had nothing to do with human sacrifice, but was merely the ritual pre- 
scribed for the magician which he was to perform with a sick patient, 
substituting an animal to absorb the sickness which was resultant probably 
from some breach of tabu, being, in fact, only a form of ‘scapegoat’ 
ritual intended to take away the man’s ‘sins’. It is really most unfortu- 
nate that this poor, forgotten ghost should have been resuscitated a quarter 
of a century later. Indeed, Dhorme, whose edition of the translation in 
La religion assyro-babylonienne (1910), p. 274, Sir Leonard mentions," 
bore me out in saying that in regard to the theory that this text refers to 
the sacrifice of a man or child for a guilty person ‘il ne semble pas que 
les Babyloniens en soient arrivés 4 cet excés’. 

Again, I think that the quotation (taken verbatim from a work by 
Prof. J. A. Montgomery) is too definite in an attempt to show that Sarai 


* Actually the English translation of Delaporte, Mesopotamia (1925), p. 163, 
is quoted on p. 161. 
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and Sarah had the same pronunciation (p. 279): ‘Now the element -az is 
the ancient Arabic feminine ending equivalent to -a(h), the equivalent 
Hebrew form for the feminine. That is, the two terminations mean the 
same thing, and as -ai came in Arabic to be pronounced -a, “Sarai” and 
“Sarah” were only different spellings for one and the same pronunciation.’ 

Certainly it is admissible to say that ‘Sarah’ may have been given as 
a later equivalent for ‘Sarai’, on the grounds that the traces of the 
Arabic -a7 do actually still exist in such words, for although the Arabic 
word for ‘quail’ is pronounced sa/wd, it is written with the consonants 
slwy. But, on the other hand, the other form Sarah may follow the 
ordinary rule of feminine forms, which compel us to infer for its earlier 
pronunciation Saratu(m); moreover, there is no reason to suppose that 
at this early period Sarai was pronounced other than Sarai by the people 
who wrote it, for the form persists in the Aramaic sa/wai ‘ quail’ some 
two thousand years later. We cannot therefore be so definite as to say 
that Sarai and Sarah were ‘identically pronounced names’ (p. 280), and 
since this supposed identity of pronunciation is used to support a theory 
that ‘Abram and Abraham are really the same name’ (based on certain 
South Arabic spellings), attention should be drawn to it. 

It is in order to confirm this well-known theory that ‘along with the 
unvocalised "BRM the Arabian spelling "BRHM was also possible’ that 
Sir Leonard adds the extraordinary statement in a footnote that ‘an un- 
vocalised spelling, i.e. the writing of the consonants only, without the 
intermediate vowels, is the practice of all early Semitic languages’. It 
certainly is not, for the earliest, the Akkadian, being syllabic, writes every 
vowel in full. If it were not that this is used to support a theory, we 
might have assumed a careless slip. 

A lack of familiarity with the principles of Semitic nomenclature has led 
Sir Leonard into a pitfall over the name of ‘the man Terah’ (pp. 196, 
197): ‘Whether he was called Terah from the first or whether this is a 
translation into Aramaic of a Sumerian name compounded with Nannar, 
such as are common at Ur, e.g. Nannar-lu-du(g), Nannar-ishag, makes 
no difference at all; in either case he was definitely named after the 
Moon-god.’ But it makes all the difference between a deity and a human 
being. If we presume that Terah is not the same as the Assyrian turahu 
‘wild goat’, as has been suggested, and that the name is the same as the 
name Trh found in the Ras Shamra texts (as Sir Leonard mentions), he 
can hardly have been other than a god, for it is against Semitic principle 
to call a child simply by a god’s name; Terah, as the simple word for 
‘Moon ’, is distinct from the ordinary theophoric names, applied to human 
beings, which must necessarily contain at least one element other than the 
simple god’s name. And if Terah is a god, we are led into other spheres. 

The difference of Sumerian and Semitic appears to be unknown to the 
author, for we read on p. 279: ‘. .. we have still to ask whether there 
is any precedent for two different members of the same family having 
names not merely similar but identical . . .”, and then adduces ‘. . . the 
names of three generations in a single family; the first is called Ilshu- 
ibisha, his son is Sinigisham, his grandson is Ilshu-ibisha again; it is, so 
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far as I know, the only instance of a Sumerian being named after his 
grandfather’. But these names are all Semitic. 

*Tiamit’ (repeated in the index, for Tiamat, p. 168), ‘ Khaldu’ (for 
Kaldu, p. 64) are misprints; but the ‘ Persian Empire’ is difficult to 
explain in the statement on p. 123: ‘In this great commercial empire 
there was no coinage, nor was it till the days of the Persian Empire, in 
the eighth century B.c., that money, in our meaning of the word, was to 
be invented.’ R. THOMPson. 


Buckinghamshire Sessions Records. Edited by W1tt1am Le Harpy and 
Grorrrey Li. Reckitt. Vol. II, 1694-1705. Aylesbury: Clerk of the 
Peace, 1936. 94x6. Pp. xxxv+554. 105. 6d. 


Opening this volume casually one may chance upon a whole page of 
names or of facts which excite no interest whatever; on the other hand, 
the straightforward perusal of its pages is impossible. In spite of these 
limitations it is only necessary to work for an hour or two on the book 
to find that it is a mine for the social historian, a useful aid to the genea- 
logist, and a godsend to the topographer; over and above all these it bears 
the hall-mark which belongs to the authentic source-book. 

Beside the features made familiar to us in the first volume, later legis- 
lation brings in new features, such as the Window Tax of 1697 ‘ for 
makeing good the deficiency of Clipped money’. The pretext for its intro- 
duction seems inadequate considering its injurious effect on health, and 
one is relieved to find that some at least of those taxed were excused pay- 
ment ‘ by reason of their poverty’ (p. 148). The disappearance of this 
tax from the Statute Book we commend to-day, but we may sigh a little 
for another lapsed measure, and feel no sympathy with John Gravett, 
apothecary, of Brentford, who was indicted for dividing a house at Denham 
into several cottages without assigning the requisite amount of land to 
each (pp. 37 and 388). The orders relating to the flash-locks on the 
Thames are of great interest; those who are unfamiliar with this crude 
contrivance for negotiating a weir must look elsewhere ;* but here (p. 52) 
we have the order for fixing the flash-marks in full, and in operation some 
trouble was caused by the Justices who were appointed for that task dividing 
themselves between Marlow and Hambleden. Sir Dennis Hampson? 
was at the latter place, and fixed a spike at too low a level. The other 
Justices were then ordered to go there without Sir Dennis, and they duly 
drove ‘a spike of iron into one of the Piles of the Kempshide of the 
Winch ’—above Sir Dennis’s effort; altogether the Lord of the Manor 
of Taplow seems to have been severely snubbed (p. 58). 

Since the Sessions Books now printed include 1696 they cover the 
Association formed after the discovery of the Assassination Plot; many of 
the names of those who took the prescribed oath are thus recorded. The 
Rolls have been transcribed in full by Mr. Wallace Gandy from the Petty 
Bag papers at P.R.O. and are deposited in the Museum at Aylesbury.’ 


* Rev. A. W. Plested, History of Medmenham, p. 360, for example. 
? Of Taplow; Sheriff in 1680 and 1683, and M.P. for Wycombe in 1685. 
3 See also his article on the subject in Records of Bucks, xi, 109-20. 
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Only a small portion of the 17,000 names which he found occur in the 
Sessions Books. 

Indictments for the neglect of statutory work on the highways occur 
as in the former volume, but (unless one overlooked it in that volume) 
it is sometimes expressed more specifically here; thus in 1695 two farmers 
of Akeley were indicted, but found not guilty (p. 71), for not sending a 
team for the repair of the highway in respect of one and two ploughlands 
respectively. In 1699 the surveyors at Beaconsfield asked for a ruling 
where the assessment was for more than one plough-land but only one 
teamed was owned; the Court ruled that one team, or its equivalent cost, 
must be assumed for each ploughland owned (p. 213). 

With regard to assessments Wm. Hakewill of Wendover appeals 
against his assessment for tithes, and eventually obtains a reduction from 
£85 to £75 (p. 152). This was presumably the son of the famous Wm. 
Hakewill who procured the restoration of representation in Parliament 
for the Boroughs of Wendover, Amersham, and Marlow—Wendover 
furnishing a seat (inter alios) for Hampden, Steele, and Burke. We know 
that the son was alive in 1672," but this appeal of his was made in 1698. 

As usual, the administration of the Poor Law occupied a very large 
part of the Court’s time ; the brutality of its administration in the parishes 
seems incredible to us. Thus the constable of Wing had openly whipped 
two unlucky children, aged four and two, as ‘wandring Beggars or 
Vagrants’. This was too much for the Court of 1698, and they ordered 
that no constable in future should ‘correct or whip as vagrants any 
children under the age of Seaven years’ (p. 178). A year later ‘Mr. Hayes, 
the minister’,? and the constables of Chesham, relieved and whipped a 
woman who was ‘sick and weak and in a low condition’, and then sent 
her into Middlesex, whence she was returned as far as Beaconsfield 
where small-pox was ‘ visibly upon her’. To the honour of the Court 
they bound over the parson and constables for conduct which was ‘ not 
onely Inhumane (their own certificate showing that in the sad and 
languishing condition of the woman they whipped her and exposed her 
to the cold) but contrary to law and to rules of the Court’ (p. 232). 

Arising out of the Poor Law administration John Scott of Creslow 
appealed in 1700 against a warrant to remove a woman from Whitchurch 
on the ground that it was inapplicable to Creslow, which was not a parish, 
and had no inhabitants other than himself and his family (p. 247). The 
grounds of his appeal must have been unsound in law since it certainly 
is a parish, though the church has been desecrated since Elizabethan 
times. The appeal was adjourned, and we hear no more of it. Pre- 
sumably he was son of the Thomas Scott of Creslow who had died a year 
before and is commemorated by a brass in the south aisle of Whitchurch 
church. 

This fascinating picture of the times is scarcely to be looked upon as 
light reading, but we find the case of a labourer who was granted £2 
because Sin his Majestie’s service at the siege of Namur he received a 

* Victoria County Hist. of Bucks, iii, 27, citing Feet of Fines 24 Chas II. 

* Presumably Wm. Hay, vicar from 1676-1711. 
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shott in his right Arme, whereby he was disabled to serve his Majesty’ 
(p. 75). Owing to the genius which created one of the greatest characters 
in English imaginative literature, one cannot read that without instantly 
thinking that Edward Billington may have been privileged to serve under 
my Uncle Toby, and one wonders whether the injury to the right arm 
was received in the attack of the counterscarp before the gate of St. 
Nicholas. So can authentic history and fiction meet. As regards authentic 
history we are grateful to Messrs. Le Hardy and Reckitt for this faithful 
calendar. 


A History of Carmarthenshire. Edited for the London Carmarthenshire 
Society by Sir John E. Lloyd. Vol. I, From prehistoric times to the 
Act of Union (1536). 12x83. Pp. xx+374. Cardiff: William 
Lewis, 1935. 

Carmarthenshire, as we are reminded in the preface to this volume, has 
never been the subject of a county history, even of the old-fashioned dis- 
cursive type popular 100 years ago. This omission is now rectified. The 
publication will be completed in two volumes, the first carrying the story 
down to the Act of Union (1536). The work is strictly a county history 
and does not attempt to describe in detail the fortunes of each individual 
parish. It is excellently published with a fine series of illustrations and 
several useful distribution maps. 

The county has been criticized as an inconvenient area for scientific re- 
search, and there is no doubt that a strong case can be made against using 
it as a unit for local studies. Carmarthenshire is not exempt from these 
inherent disadvantages. Its western boundary is the result of feudal 
arrangements during the Jater Middle Ages. Linguistically a wedge of the 
South Central dialect of Welsh intrudes between the Tywiand the Tawe, 
a development which Mr. Gwynn Jones would connect with the eighth- 
century kingdom of Seisllwg, which united the greater part of the modern 
county to the lands farther north. The same boundary is also marked by 
the Clawdd Mawr, a linear earthwork of the type usually attributed to 
the Dark Ages. But even when these disadvantages have been pointed 
out it is difficult to see on what principles a more satisfactory division could 
be made. Even ‘ natural’ areas are not static, a point well illustrated by 
this volume which shows the linguistic boundaries crossing valleys and 
following the depopulated moorlands on which the remains of the Bronze 
Age lie most thickly. 

The prehistoric and Roman periods form a single chapter contributed 
by Sir Cyril Fox, Dr. Mortimer Wheeler, Mr. Grimes, and Mr. Bowen. 
With the exception of a slight occupation marked by flints of Mousterian 
type from Coygan Cave, the story begins with the great megalithic monu- 
ments. Complete lists of these and of the finds of the Neolithic and Bronze 
Ages are given. In the text the principal stress is laid on the deductions 
to be drawn from the distribution of the various types. We may note the 
lack of scientific investigation of the megaliths, and the authors’ opinion 
that it is doubtful whether the dolmens were ever covered by mounds, 
which seems to rest on the bare state of the majority. The Iron Age is 
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marked by a series of earthworks some of which appear to be post-Roman. 
The interesting pottery from the circular entrenchment of Pwll Mountain, 
Marros, is explained as a local imitation of La Téne wares. The form 
rather suggests a much later period and may be compared with the finds 
(a.p. eighth century) from Larriban, co. Antrim (Antiq. Fourn., xvi, 189). 
With the Roman period we reach the fringes of written history, and the 
more thorough investigation of these problems in Wales enables Dr. Wheeler 
to present a sharper picture. 

‘The age of the native princes, down to 1282, is recorded by the general 
editor, Sir John Lloyd, in a chapter which gives the reader a clear picture 
of the main strands of this tangled story. Our only regret is the absence 
of a more detailed treatment of the pre-Conquest stones and the banish- 
ment of the finest, the Llech Eidon, to the spine of the book. The fol- 
lowing period (1282-1536) is the work of Mr. D. L. Evans. It carries 
the story down to the Act of Union and shows in detail the unsatisfactory 
state of the district. The dual control of the central power and of the 
Marcher Lords left the land a prey to local jealousies, which were less 
restrained on account of the remoteness from the centres of government. 
Interesting sidelights are thrown on the history of the period by records 
of the service of Welsh archers during the Hundred Years War and by 
the rise of Welsh poetry during the fifteenth century. 

The final chapter by Mr. A. J. Richard describes the castles, boroughs, 
and abbeys. In Kidwelly the county has a well-preserved castle of first 
importance, and there are extensive remains at Dinefwr, Llanstephan, and 
Carreg Cennen, the last-named situated in a magnificent position on the 
edge of a limestone precipice. Apart from the parish churches still in use 
the remains of the boroughs and of the monastic houses are unimportant. 
The finest ruins are at Talley where the broken tower and mutilated east 
end of the church look out over the lakes. C. A. R.R. 


The Ancient Burial-Mounds of England. By L. V. Grinsett. 84 x 54. 

Pp. 240. London: Methuen, 1936. 125. 6d. 

In his Introduction Mr. Grinsell tells us that the object of his book is 
to make available ‘in an up to date and popular way’ the results of the 
study of ‘ancient barrows’ in England. It may be said at once that 
Mr. Grinsell has not set out to analyse in any detail the contents of 
the barrows he describes; he is concerned primarily with the barrows 
themselves and their lore. 

‘The measure of success achieved along the lines indicated is creditable 
both to the author and to his enterprising publishers. We can imagine no 
subject more suited alike to the peculiar talents of glib and ignorant pen- 
pushers and to the tribe of learned pedants than that treated so competently 
by Mr. Grinsell. His published papers qualify him to speak with some 
measure of authority upon his subject (a qualification which becomes every 
year less usual with a certain class of authors), while his spare and work- 
manlike method of presentation show that he has not succumbed to his 
own learning. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with general aspects 
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of the subject of barrows, including their chief forms and relative antiquity, 
the folk-lore and local names which attach to them, and the best ways 
to find them. The last chapter of this part is entitled ‘Thoughts on 
Excavations ’ and expounds a very moral theme, but its general effect will 
be impaired for many people by the author’s frank admission that he ‘ has 
done very little excavation, and is not well acquainted with the best 
methods in use to-day’. Part two deals with the barrows of certain selected 
areas and is written to assist those who wish to walk and see the monu- 
ments for themselves. Those who live in the North will have some cause 
for complaint that the title of the book is more comprehensive in the geo- 
graphical sense than its contents warrant; out of thirteen sections dealing 
with barrows from a topographical point of view only three deal with 
northern areas and of these none is situated in the most northerly counties 
of England. Mr. Grinsell is right to confine himself to those regions with 
which he is personally familiar, but it might in this case have been more 
proper to write of the Ancient Burial Mounds of Southern England. But 
this must not be taken as a serious criticism of a book that was well worth 
writing and should meet with a well-merited success. J. G. D.C. 
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Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 65, July-December, 
1935:—The age of the pre-Crag flint implements, by J. Reid Moir. 

Antiquity, June 1936:—The story of Uruk, by W. Andrae; Art history 
as a key to racial migration, by D. Talbot Rice; Law and Archaeology, 
by H. J. Randall; The work of giants, by O. G. S. Crawford; Rock 
paintings in the Libyan desert, by W. B. K. Shaw; Reculver, by R. F. 
Jessup ; Sheep, by Max Hiltzheimer ; Rock shelter at Cap Blanc; Ger- 
govia ; Cinema photography and prehistory ; Axes of Prescelly stone from 
Ireland; Potsherd from the Stonehenge ditch; Horns and skulls on 
buildings ; Orientation of Babylonian maps. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 43, no. 14 :— 
Domes and quatrefoil plans, the earliest combination, by J. Strzygowski. 

Vol. 43, no. 16 :—Peasant architecture in the northern provinces of 
Spain, by A. G. Ling. 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical Research, Summer, 1936 :— 
Trooping the Colour, by Capt. H. Oakes-Jones ; The Northamptonshire 
regiment, by J. M. Bulloch; The troops of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force, by Major L. Keene; A Scots fusilier and dragoon under Marl- 
borough, by W. L. Burn; The Basutoland rebellion of 1880-81, by 
Major G. Tylden ; Marlborough’s order of battle, by C. T. Atkinson. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1934:—Late Archaic and early 
Classical Greek sculpture in Sicily and South Italy, by B. Ashmole ; 
Aspects of Celtic mythology, by A. G. van Hamel. 

The Burlington Magazine, May 1936 :—The Prague rider-silk and the 
Persian-Byzantine problem, by H. Peirce and R. Tyler; The ‘ master’ 
of the Saddlers’ ballot box, by R. Edwards; An historic silver flagon in 
St. Thomas’s church, Portsmouth, by E. A. Jones. 

June 1936 :—An "English painted ceiling, by T. Borenius; Gifts of 
old silver to Oxford and Cambridge colleges, by E. A. Jones. 

July 1936:—More English plate at the Hermitage, by P. Derwis; 

_ Welsh furniture from Tudor to Georgian times, by R. Edwards. 

Catholic Record Society, vol. 35, Miscellanea:—The Catholic registers 
of Little Blake Street chapel, now St. Wilfrid’s, York, 1771-1838, by 
the late J. S. Hansom; The Catholic registers of the secular mission in 
Newcastle-upon-T yne which ultimately became St. Andrew’s, from 1765, 
with notes on the early Jesuit missions in Gateshead and Newcastle, 1688— 
1807, by the late Rev. J. Lenders and J. R. Baterden; The Catholic 
register of Nut Hill and Hedon in Holderness, East Riding of York- 
shire, by J. P. Smith and J. R. Baterden. 

The Connoisseur, May 1936:—English looking-glass plates and their 
manufacture, ii, by R. W. Symonds; Silver-mounted pottery, by E. 
Wenham; Early musical instruments in the Donaldson collection, by 
P. Colson; Bavarian enamels of the seventeenth century, by C. R. Beard. 

June 1936 :—Old English plate from the Russian Imperial collections, 
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by E. A. Jones; American furniture in the Chippendale style, by FE 
Wenham; Early books of the sword, iii, by C. R. Cammell; Master Hug sh 
Herland, chief carpenter to King Richard II, by W. and J. H Harvey. 

July 1936: —The Airthrey gold cup, by CR. Beard; English looking- 
glass plates and their manufacture, iii, by R. W. Symonds ; ; The heraldic 
stained glass at Gray’s Inn, by F. Ss. Eden; Exhibition of Gothic art at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club, by J. G. Mann; Wedgwood ceramic 
portraits, by J. Thomas. 

Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 21, part 2:—Preliminary report 
of the excavations at Tell El-‘Amarnah, 1934—5, by J. D. S. Pendlebury; 
Topographical notes on the central city, Tell El-‘Amarnah, by H. W. 
Fairman; A lawsuit arising from the purchase of two slaves, by A. H. 
Gardiner ; Four New Kingdom monuments in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, by D. Dunham; Some celestial associations of Min, by G. A. 
Wainwright ; Notes on some funerary amulets, by A. W. Shorter ; The 
verb ’J, ‘to say’, and its developments, by R. O. Faulkner ; The Oxford 
University excavations in Nubia, 1934-5, by L. P. Kirwan; The Antinoé 
fragment of Juvenal, by C. H. Roberts; Report on coins found at Teb- 
tunis in 1900, by J. G. Milne; An Easter-tide fragment on Papyrus, by 
H. J. M. Milne; Piankhi’s instructions to his army, by A. H. Gardiner ; 
A trial before the prefect of Egypt Appius Sabinus, a.p. c. 250, by T. C. 
Skeat and E. P. Wegener. 

Ancient Egypt and the East, 1935, 
and Egypt; The study of weights ; ; Copper “a Bronze, all by Sir 
Flinders Petrie. 

Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 56, part 1 :—The semantics of Greek 
names for plants, by R. M. Dawkins; The Medism of Thessaly, by 
H. D. Westlake; The interpretation of Greek music: an addendum, 
by E. Clements ; Great-hearted Odysseus, by J. T. Sheppard ; The con- 
stitution of Theramenes, by G. H. Stevenson; A terracotta sarcophagus 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, by R. M. Cook; Aratos’ attack on Cynaetha, 
by F. W. Walbank ; Heron’s screw-cutter, by A. G. Drachmann; An 
illustration of Bacchylides, by F. N. Pryce; C/G 3938, 3952, and 3953f, 
by W. H. Buckler. 

The English Historical Review, July 1936 :—Ecclesiastical reform in 
the late Old English period, by R. R. Darlington; American versus 
Continental warfare, 1739-63, by R. Pares; The ministerial crisis of 
May-June 1812, by M. Roberts; A monastic letter of fraternity to 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, by C. R. Cheney; Sketches of Edward I and 
Philip the Fair, by Miss Elizabeth Kimball and H. Jenkinson; A possible 
Marsilian source in Ockham, by J. G. Sikes; An attempt to divorce an 
ex-nun, by G. Baskerville. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June 1936:—Early corona- 
tion records, by H. G. Richardson and G. O. Sayles ; Admiralty adminis- 
tration and personnel, 1619-1714, by G. F. James and J. J. S. Shaw; 
Division-lists of the House of Commons, 1689-1715, by R. R. Wolcott. 

History, June 1936:—Sir Charles Firth, by E. S$. De Beer; The 
Pilgrims’ Way, by C. G. Crump. 
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Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, vol. 15, no. 3 :—The 
Commission for the relief of poor proselytes, 1717-30, by R. A. Austen- 
Leigh; The Edict of Nantes, masterpiece or blunder, by Sir J. A. R. 
Marriott; Some Huguenot smugglers: the impeachment of London silk 
merchants, 1698, by W. H. Manchée; Erasmus’s personal and literary 
associations with England, by H. J. Corvell ; The Huguenot ancestors of 
H.M. the King, by C. H. Jeune; French noblesse and arms, by C. E. 
Lart; New light on Louis du Moulin, by D. Nobbs; A pedigree of 
Siordet, by C. E. Lart; Huguenot goldsmiths of London, by Miss Joan 
Evans. 

Iraq, vol. 3, part 1 :—The excavations at Tall Chagar Bazar, and an 
archaeological survey of the Habur region, by M. E. L. Mallowan; A 
middle Babylonian chemical text, by C. J. Gadd and R. C. Thompson ; 
Sumerian dress lengths as chronological data and an Indo-Sumerian 
cylinder, by S. Corbiau; The bronze head of the Akkadian period from 
Nineveh, by M. E. L. Mallowan. 

The Library, vol. 17, no. 1:—English book-illustration, 1700-75, by 
I. A. Williams; The development of printing other than book-printing, 
by J. Johnson; The bibliography of a small incunable, by I. Masson ; 
Caxton variants, by C. F. Biihler; Sources of roman and italic types 
used by English printers in the sixteenth century, by A. F. Johnson; Sir 
Richard Morison as the author of two anonymous tracts on sedition, by 
C. R. Baskervill; ‘Richard III’ O5 (1612), by W. W. Greg; Early 
Banbury chap-books and broadsides, by C. R. Cheney. 

Man, May 1936:—Twisted cord decoration on Bronze Age pottery, 
by F. Stevens. 

June 1936:—Prehistoric copper mines near Burgas, by O. Davies. 

July 1936:—A Minoan vase from Macedonia, by Sylvia Benton. 

The Mariner's Mirror, vol. 22, no. 2:—Flags in marine art, by C. 
King; The Royal Navy and the suppression of the West African slave 
trade, ii, by J. Holland Rose; The portraiture of Bligh, by G. Callender; 
Bligh’s Log, by O. Rutter; H.M. armed vessel Bounty, by C. Knight ; 
Some remarks about the mutiny of the Bounty, by D. B. Smith. 

Vol. 22, no. 3:—British coracles, ii, by J. Hornell; British frigates of 
1875: The Shah, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; The portraiture of Edward 
Pellew, first Viscount Exmouth, by A. F. Pinkey; The guns of the Fesus 
of Lubeck, by Prof. M. Lewis; Merchantmen of 1754, by W. Salisbury. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, 5th ser., vol. 9, part 6:—Blunde- 
ville of Newton Flotman and Heckingham, co. Norfolk ; Herefordshire 
pedigrees; Confirmation of arms and grant of crest to Thomas Pepys, 
1563; Suffolk pedigrees; Pedigrees and heraldic notes from the collec- 
tions of Gregory King; Extracts from the parish register of Downton, 
Wilts. ; Monumental inscriptions of the family of Duncombe, Lord Fever- 
sham ; Grant of arms to Thomas Barker of Linden, co. Rutland, 1664. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 5th ser., vol. 16, part 1:—The cistophori of 
Hadrian, by H. Herzfelder; A hoard of Roman coins from Ham Hill, 
Somerset, by J. N. L. Myres and C. H. V. Sutherland; The history and 
coinage of the Sultans of Kilwa, by J. Walker; A late Roman hoard 
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from Kiddington, Oxon., by C. H. V. Sutherland; The supposed Idalian 
stater of Argalos, by Sir George Hill. 

Vol. 16, part 2:—The Palmyrene princes and the mints of Antioch 
and Alexandria, by H. Mattingly; The Boyton find of coins of Edward I 
and II, by D. Allen, with a note on the jug, by G. C. Dunning; A hoard 
of Theodosian coins from Laxton, Northants., by Anne S. Robertson ; 
A find of Constantinian coins from Caister by Yarmouth, by Anne S$. 
Robertson. 

British Numismatic Fournal, vol. 21 :—The Northampton and South- 
ampton mints, iv, by W. C. Wells; The medieval moneyers, by G. C. 
Brooke; Initial letters in the field of Scottish coins, by H. J. Dakers ; 
The mints of Canterbury and York in the reigns of Edward IV and 
Henry VII, by G. C. Brooke; English and Irish coins of Henry VIII 
bearing initials of his queens, by L. A. Lawrence ; Notes on some unusual 
money-weights, by V. B. Crowther-Beynon; The Hartwell token, by 
W. C. Wells; City livery badges, by S. A. Garnett; Some medals and 
counters and their historical allusions, by V. B. Crowther-Beynon ; 
Addenda to the mints of Thomas Bushell, by Lt.-Col. W. Morrison ; 
An interesting group of medals, by F. E. Burton; The early Anglo- 
Danish coinage: who was Cnut, King of the Northumbrians? by W. J. 
Andrew; An unpublished coin of Athelstan, by W. J. Andrew. 

Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, April 1936 :— 
The Samaritan Passover, by J. N. Schofield; The inscriptions on the 
Tell Duweir bowl and ewer, by F. M. Stawell; The level and carto- 
graphy of the Dead Sea, by T. J. Salmon and G. T. McCaw. 

Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 26, part 1 :—The identification of the 
Numicus, by Bertha Tilley; Quinto Nundinas Pompeis, by W. F. Snyder; 
A note on the battle of Ilipa, by H. H. Scullard; Macedon, Illyria, and 
Rome, 200-219 B.c., by J. Van Antwerp Fine; lotape, by Grace H. 
Macurdy; The Newton-St. Loe pavement, by G. R. Stanton; Roman 
colonization from the second Punic war to the Gracchi, by E. T. Salmon ; 
The sculpture in front of the Vatican as described by Benjamin of Tudela 
and Magister Gregorius, by P. Borchardt; The coin of Arcadius from 
Heddon-on-the-Wall, by C. E. Stevens. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, vol. 29, part 1:—Weights and 
balances in Ancient Egypt, by S. R. K. Glanville. 

Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Architectural, Archaeological 
and Historic Society, new ser., vol. 31, part 2:—Cheshire church towers, 
by F. H. Crossley; Maiden Castle, Bickerton, by W. J. Varley. 

Transactions of the Architectural and Archaeological Society of Durham 
and Northumberland, vol. 7, part 2:—The manuscript list of churches 
dedicated to St. Cuthbert attributed to prior Wessyngton, by A. Hamilton 
Thompson ; Bede in after history, by C. E. Whiting; The Roman fort 
at Lanchester, by K. A. Steer; The parish church at Warden, Northum- 
berland, by J. Gibson; Some tomb slabs in Teesdale churches, by R. H. 
Edleston ; Excavations at the Roman fort at Piercebridge, by G. H. 
Richardson and G. S. Keeney; The earliest extant map of the county of 
Durham, by G. Manley. 
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The Essex Review, July 1936:—Fairlop oak; Some Essex dialect 
entries as found in the archdeaconry records, by Rev. W. J. Pressey ; 
Rainham church, by J. Salmon; The book of the foundation of Walden 
abbey, by H. Collar; The colonizing of America by the owners of Leez 
priory, by W. T. Whitley ; Sufferings of the Essex Quakers, by A. Lud- 
gater; Essex inscriptions in Suffolk churchyards, by C. Partridge. 

Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1935 :—The Multure 
Hall, by T. W. Hanson; Domesday Book and after, by H. P. Kendall ; 
History of Shibden Hall, by J. Lister; The bridge of Elland, by W. B. 
Crump; Brigg Royd and Ripponden old bridge, by J. H. Priestley ; The 
damask trade in Ovenden, by W. B. Trigg; Some Rastrick houses, by 
H. T. Clay. 

Transactions of the East Herts Archaeological Society, vol. 9, part 2 :— 
The Leventhorpes of Sawbridgeworth, by P. W. Kerr; The Standon 
armour and glass, by H. C. Andrews; The church bells and some parish 
clerks of Hertfordshire, i, by L. H. Chambers; Sidelights on brasses in 
Hertfordshire churches, by H. C. Andrews; Dr. Mead, of Ware; The 
Italian bankers and the Church ; Chauncy on Trial by Ordeal; Daniel 
Defoe in Hertfordshire ; Hertford or Hartford; Hertfordshire Incum- 
bents ; Ippollitts; Thomas Ken of Furnival’s Inn; Knightsland farm, 
mural painting; Letchworth Museum; Pishiobury ancient burials; A 
Sandon brass; Standon church brasses. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (University of Liverpool), vol. 23, 
nos. 1-2 :—Excavations in the Deanery Field and Abbey Green, Chester, 
1935, by R. Newstead and J. P. Droop; The drill style on ancient gems, 
by C. R. Wason. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 26, part 1 :—The cursed Norfolk justice: a 
defence of Sir William Yelverton, by E. C. Robbins; Presents to the 
sheriff of Norfolk, 1600-1603, by B. Cozens-Hardy; A bibliography of 
the printed works of Dawson Turner, by W. R. Dawson; Foreign stained 
and painted glass in Norfolk, by Rev. C. Woodforde; An eighteenth- 
century record of Norfolk sepulchral brasses, by H. O. Clark; Literature 
relating to Norfolk archaeology and kindred subjects, 1935 ; Caistor-by- 
Norwich and the Roman road system, by R. Clarke. 

Norfolk Record Society, vol. 8:—A Norfolk Sessions Roll, 1394-7, 
edited by Lilian J. Redstone ; The maritime trade of the port of Blakeney, 
Norfolk, 1587—g0, edited by B. Cozens-Hardy; A Norfolk poll list, 1702. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, 4th ser., vol. 13 :—Robert Carr Bosanquet, by 
R. H. Hodgkin; Local armorials of the eighteenth century, by C. H. 
Hunter Blair; Members of Parliament for the boroughs of Northumber- 
land, 1295-1377; The Newcastle galley, by W. R. G. Whiting; A 
cruciform brooch from Benwell, by Parker Brewis; Tynemouth priory, 
by R. N. Hadcock ; A Roman skillet from South Shields, by the late R. C. 
Bosanquet and I. A. Richmond; Anthony Hedley, a centenary memoir, 
by E. Birley; Excavations at High Rochester and Risingham, 1935, by 
I. A. Richmond; The Stanegate at North Tyne, by R. P. Wright; Ex- 
cavation of two Bronze Age barrows at Kirkhaugh, by H. Maryon; Ex- 
cavations at Chesterholm-Vindolanda, iii, by E. Birley, I. A. Richmond, 
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and J. A. Hanfield ; Milecastles on Hadrian’s wall explored in 1935-6, 
by F. G. Simpson, I. A. Richmond, E. Birley, G. S. Keeney, and K. A. 
Steer; Another record of Lollius Urbicus from Corstopitum, by E. Birley; 
Excavations at Dunstanburgh castle in 1931, by the late R. C. Bosanquet 
and J. Charlton ; Excavations of a long and round cairn on Bellshill Law, 
Redesdale, by Nancy Newbigin; An inscribed openwork gold ring from 
Corstopitum, by J. D. Cowen. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeological Society, vol. 81 :—Ex- 
cavations at Combe Beacon, Combe St. Nicholas, 1935, by H. St. George 
Gray; Monumental brasses in Somerset, v, by A. B. Connor; Notes on 
the effigies of Sir John Poulet and Constance his wife in the church of 
All Saints, Nunney, by A. C. Fryer; The fourteenth-century effigy of 
a lady at Moorlynch, by F. C. Eeles; Sculptures by Grinling Gibbons 
and Quellin in the church of Burnham-on-Sea, by A. W. Vivian-Neal ; 
Trial excavations at Hayes Wood Enclosure, Freshford, by J. F. S. Stone 
and A. TI. Wicks; The Meare Lake-village excavations, 1935, by A. 
Bulleid and H. St. George Gray ; Seventeenth-century reredos in Mine- 
head church, by F. C. Eeles; Members of Parliament for the county of 
Somerset, iii, by Miss S. W. Bates Harbin; Report of the annual meeting 
at Sherborne. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute af Archaeology, vol. 22, part 2 :— 
The burial shafts at Ipswich, by J. Reid Moir; Suffolk find of Roman 
coins, by J. W. E. Pearce; An eighteenth-century smuggler, by B. S. 
Harvey ; Rumburgh priory church, by L. B. Cane; Lady Elizabeth 
Felton and her daughter, by Rev. A. L. Browne; Reports on a Roman 
pottery-making site at Foxledge Common, Wattisfield, Suffolk, by G. 
Maynard, B. Brown, H. E. P. Spencer, W. F. Grimes, and I. E. Moore; 
Notes on the excavation of Temple Hill, Dunwich, December 1935, by 
H. E. P. Spencer; Bungay castle : report on the excavations, by H. Braun; 
Font of the Suffolk type at Staple, Kent, by J. Salmon; Hakluyt of 
Wetheringsett, by Rev. W. W. Lillie. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 6, no. 2:—The manor of Radmeld- 
Beverington, by Rev. W. Budgen; West Hoathly and the Island of Bar- 
bados: a London merchant’s account; Sussex wills in the Record Office 
and British Museum, by L. F. Salzman; Report on human remains ex- 
cavated at Hastings castle, by L. H. Dudley Buxton ; A list of the church 
marks of Lindfield made in 1581, by G. F. Scott; Sussex briefs, by L. F. 
Field; The parish church of St. John the Baptist, Southover, by W. H. 
Godfrey ; The burial place of Edward Boughen, by W. H. Godfrey ; 
Sussex church plans, xxxvi, St. Pancras, Arlington; Tombs of the Earl 
of Arundel and Eleanor his wife ; Flint working at Wiston; Seal found 
at Excett; A wheelwright’s bill; Sheep prices in 1773. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society of Nottinghamshire, vol. 39 :—An 
itinerary of Nottingham, by J. Holland Walker; A list of words illus- 
trating the Nottinghamshire dialect, by E. L. Guilford ; Coins of Edward 
the Confessor and Harold II, by F. E. Burton; William de Beckford, 
king’s clerk, by A. Cossons ; Notes on Newark Castle, by H. Braun; 
Medieval glass in Holme-by-Newark church, by N. Truman. 
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Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, June 1936 :—An old Malmesbury 
minute book, by Sir Richard Luce; A grant by the abbess of Wilton dated 
1536, by Rev. A. W. Stote-Blandy ; A medieval dispute as to right of 
presentation to the rectory of Somerford Magna, by Canon F. H. Manley ; 
Additional notes with regard to Larmer, Wermere, Ashmore, and Tollard 
Royal ponds, by the late Rev. W. Goodchild; A rate made in 1695 for the 
repair of the church of Calne, by C. R. Everett; Box parish records, by 
A. S. Mellor; The inlaid paving tiles of Wilts., by F. Stevens; Notes on 
the prebendal mansion of Sherborne monastery, commonly known as the 
King’s House, in the close of Sarum, by C. R. Everett; An unrecorded 
group of barrows and other earthworks at Ford, Laverstock, by J. F. S. 
Stone; I'wo Egyptian limestone scarabs found in Wiltshire, by the late 
G. H. Engleheart and P. L. Collignon ; Wall-paintings formerly in High- 
worth church, by Mrs. Cunnington. 

Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club, vol. for 1933, 19345 
and 1935, part 1 :—Medieval sepulchral monuments at Linton, Hereford- 
shire, by A. D. Lacaille ; Dog doors and cat holes, with some remarks on 
churches in the Middle Ages, by Canon W. E. T. Morgan; Lower Park 
Wood camp, Poston, and some remarks on the Iron Age in Hereford- 
shire, by G. Marshall; Excavation of a Prehistoric mound in Peter- 
church, Herefordshire, by G. Marshall; Foundations of buildings in 
Hereford castle, by A. Watkins; Archaeological Notes. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 33, part 1 :—Stone tenter posts in 
Saddleworth ; Finds in Bramham church; Esholt priory, by H. E. Bell ; 
Flint implements in mid-Wharfedale, by E. T. Cowling; The general 
trend of real wages in the north of England during the eighteenth century, 
by R. K. Kelsall; Excavations on Sutton Common, 1933, 1934, and 1935, 
by C. E. Whiting; The Roman villa at Rudston, E. Yorks., third interim 
report, by A. M. Woodward and K. A. Steer; Newbiggin in Ecton and 
the Salvin family, by H. P. Kendall. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 91, part 1:—Valle Crucis abbey: its 
position in monasticism: the men who built it, by E. W. Lovegrove ; 
Two Early Christian stones from Tregaron, Cardiganshire, by I. Williams 
and V. E. Nash-Williams; Caer Dynnaf, Llanblithian: a hill-fort of 
Early Iron Age type in the Vale of Glamorgan, by Sir Cyril Fox; Car- 
neddau Hengwm, Merionethshire, by W. J. Hemp; The property of the 
Welsh friaries at the Dissolution, by A. Jones; Finds at Dolaucothy, by 
O. Davies; Three notes on Roman Wales, by E. Birley ; Excavations at 
Pentre Ffwrndan, near Flint, by J. A. Petch; An examination of the Ty 
Newydd chambered tomb, Llanfaelog, Anglesey, by C. W. Phillips; The 
dual colonization of East Glamorgan in the Neolithic and Bronze Ages, 
by Lady Fox; Some further unrecorded finds from East Central Wales, 
by H. N. Jerman; The Early Iron Age coastal camp at Sudbrook, Port- 
skewett, Monmouthshire; Old illustrations of Rug chapel; Figure of 
St. Catherine found at Newtown, Montgomeryshire; A cross-slab from 
Llanfeigan, Brecknockshire; Roman inscribed milestone found near 
Brecon; A cross-slab from Margam, Glamorgan; Pre-Norman stone at 
Rhuddlan ; Hammer stone from Llanerchymedd: Hammer stone found 
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near Caernarvon; Roman pottery from Basingwerk abbey; A Roman 
milestone from Margam, Glamorgan ; Perforated stone axe-hammer from 
Anglesey ; Cromlechs in Anglesey and Caernarvon; Perforated stone 
hammer in the National Library of Wales; Ox-carts from Montgomery- 
shire; The Dolgelly town stocks; Two Welsh inscriptions; Ewenny 
scratch dial. 

Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 8, part 2:—A Herefordshire 
echo of the Welsh campaign of Edward I, by H. I. Bell ; Documents 
relating to the rebellion of Madoc, by J. Griffiths; Some figures relating 
to emigration from Wales, by D. Williams; An inventory of the Early 
Christian stone monuments of Wales, by V. E. Nash-Williams ; A hoard 
of Roman silver from Abergele, Denbighshire, by Anne S. Robertson ; 
The Corrwg: a correction. 

Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, vol. 66 :—Button Gwin- 
nett and his family associations with Glamorgan, by D. R. Paterson. 

Vol. 67 :—The manors of Sully, Cosmeston, Penarth, and Cogan, by 
D. R. Paterson ; The Cottrell park standing stone, St. Nicholas, Glamor- 
gan, by W. F. Grimes. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 62, 1936:— 
Notes on the Llandebie parish registers, 1695-1812, by T. H. Lewis; 
Llanedy non-parochial register, 1745-1837, by G. E. Evans; Carmarthen- 
shire and the wanderings of the Celtic saints, by E. G. Bowen; Some 
fords and bridges near Llandovery, by J. F. Jones; Dolauhirion bridge, 
Pentre Poeth, Carmarthen ; Bronze ‘spoons’ in the Ashmolean Museum; 
Carmarthenshire abbeys: allowances to priests of dissolved monasteries 
paid in 1555-6; The lordship of Langharne, by F. D. Ward; Llanboidy 
vicars and clergy ; The Ffos-y-Mynach, by S. O. O’Dwyer; Carmarthen- 
shire and West Wales families, 1675-1781 ; Dav. Davies, Llechdwnny, 
1792, by G. E. Evans; The Cwmgwili manuscripts. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 69 :—More 
Shetland tombstones, by Sir George Macdonald ; Excavations of the vitri- 
fied fort of Finavon, Angus, by Prof. V. G. Childe ; Notes on some duns 
in Islay, by Prof. V. G. Childe; An account of the excavation of another 
prehistoric dwelling at Jarlshof, Sumburgh, Shetland, by A. O. Curle; A 
fort at Skitten, Wick, Caithness, with notes on flint implements from the 
same county, by Mrs. Duff-Dunbar ; Rock sculpturings on Traprain Law, 
by A. J. H. Edwards; Early Scottish spoons, by Commander G. E. P. How; 
Unrecorded Berwickshire antiquities, by R. Kinghorn; An account of the 
excavation of the stone circle at Loanhead of Daviot, and of the standing 
stones of Cullerlis, Echt, both in Aberdeenshire, by H. E. Kilbride-Jones ; 
The barony, castle, and church of Rothiemay, by W. D. Simpson; The 
small flint knives of Orkney, by A. D. Lacaille; A cinerary urn at 
Horsbrugh Castle farm, parish of Inverleithen, Peebleshire, by A. J. H. 
Edwards ; An account of the excavation of a dwelling of the Viking period 
at Jarlshof, Sumburgh, Shetland, by A. O. Curle; A long, stalled, cairn, 
the Knowe of Yarso, in Ronsay, Orkney, by J. G. Callander; A Bronze 
Age cemetery at Knappers, Kilbowie, Dumbartonshire, by J. M. David- 
son; Beaker from a cist at Mill Farm, Ratten, near Fraserburgh, Aber- 
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deenshire, and a cist cremation interment at Ury, Stonehaven, Kincardine- 
shire, by Prof. A. Low; Heraldic decoration on the castles of Huntly and 
Balvenie, by T. Innes; A short cist found at Bridge farm, near Meikleour, 
Perthshire, by J. Ritchie ; Sculptured rock, holy water stoup, and sarcopha- 
gus at Luss, by A. D. Lacaille ; The metallurgical analysis of three Bronze 
Age urns, by Lt.-Com. S. S$. Crichton Mitchell and Margaret E. Crichton 
Mitchell ; Earth-house at Portnacon, Sutherland, by R. J. Buxton ; The 
Tardenoisian micro-burin in Scotland, by A. D. Lacaille; An Aberdeen- 
shire Iron Age miscellany: stone circle at Foularton, bronze terret from 
Rhynie, and distribution of the type, by H. E. Kilbride-Jones; The 
Cairnmuir gold terminal: a parallel and a possible explanation of its use, 
by J. D. Cowen; The castles of Dunnideer and Wardhouse, in the 
Garioch, Aberdeenshire, by W. D. Simpson ; A fragment of a thirteenth- 
century calendar from Holyrood abbey, by F. Wormald; ‘The chambered 
cairn of Clettraval, North Uist, by W. Lindsay Scott. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 29, part 1 :—Shields 
of arms on the Crew lodgings in Bamburgh Castle, by C. H. Hunter 
Blair; Old sundial at Cockburnspath, by Rev. W. E. K. Rankin; 
Melrose: the precinct wall of the monastery and the town, by J. Curle; 
Some notes upon the abbey of Melrose, by J. Curle; When the wolf 
was at the door, by R. Carr; The castle of Wark-upon-Tweed, by 
C. H. Hunter Blair; Indenture relative to Little Swinton; Scott’s stay 
at Hethpoll, by J. Allan. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, vol. 4, no. 16:—John, first 
earl of Lindsay, by Dr. John Lindsay; Ludovick, sixteenth earl of Craw- 
ford, by Dr. John Lindsay; Extracts from old registers, by Rev. and 
Hon. E. R. Lindsay. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 43, sec. C, nos. 2, 5, and 
6:—A neolithic site on the river Bann, by H. L. Movius; Ballinderry 
crannog, no. 1, by H. O’Neill Hencken; Aristotle and Menander, by M. 
Tierney. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. \xvi, part 1 :— 
Some medieval seals out of the Ormond archives, by E. Curtis; The 
Circuit of Ireland by Muirchertach na g Cochall g Croiceann, a.D. 941, 
by H. Morris; The ‘ Mantle of St. Brigid’ at Bruges, by H. F. McClin- 
tock ; The Byrnes country in county Wicklow in the sixteenth century 
and the manor of Arklow, by L. Price; Easter cycles in the early Irish 
church, by Rev. W. J. O’Connell; Irish Sheela-na-Gigs in 1935, by 
Edith M. Guest; The Ormond freeholders of the Civil Survey, by D. F. 
Gleeson ; Notes on Irish sandhills, by Rev. L. M. Hewson: Excavations 
at Lissard, co. Limerick, and other sites in the locality, by S. P. O’Rior- 
dain; Two Bronze Age burials from co. Wexford; A decorated circular 
object from co. Antrim; Prehistoric burials at Lug, Offaly; Kilgowan 
long stone, co. Kildare; Drawing of a hunting scene, Urlan castle, 
co. Clare. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 40, no. 1:—The third season of 
excavation at Antioch-on-the-Orontes, by W. A. Campbell; A newly 
acquired relief in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, by G. M. A. Richter ; 
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Excavations at Corinth, 1934-5, by R. Stillwell; The Kardaki temple, 
by F. P. Johnson; Additional note on the temple at Kardaki, by W. B. 
Dinsmoor ; New kinds of evidence for dating Polyeuktos, by S. Dow; 
The date of Tacitus’s proconsulship, by A. I. Suskin; A relief portrait 
of Horace? by H. Fuhrmann; The seated deities of the Parthenon frieze, 
by G. W. Elderkin; The Kleophrades painter, by G. M. A. Richter ; 
News Items from Athens, by E. P. Blegen; Archaeological exploration 
and excavation in Palestine and Syria, by W. F. Albright. 

Vol. 40, no 2:—The discovery of the Heraion of Hucania, by P. 
Zancaniand U. Zanotti-Bianco; The current excavation in the Athenian 
agora, by T. L. Shear; A sandstone head from Corinth, by O. Broneer ; 
Philological remarks on the bilingual bulla from Tarsus, by A. Goetze ; 
The Lewis painter = Polygnotos II, by D. M. Robinson and Sarah E. 
Freeman; S-spiral in the decoration of the Dniestro-Danubian neolithic 
pottery, by O. Kandyba; News items from Athens, by E. P. Blegen. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 13 :—Girolamo Da 
Prato and his manuscripts of Sulpicius Severus, by B. M. Peebles; Roman 
mosaics of the second century in Italy, by Marion Blake; The forum of 
Julius Caesar and the temple of Venus Genetrix, by O. Grossi. 

Old-Time New England, vol.27,no 1:—Raising Connecticut meeting- 
houses, by J. F. Kelly; Trade cards, by G. F. Dow; Old Boston and 
Providence R. R. Coach, by H. S. May. 

Speculum, vol. 11, no. 2:—The Byzantine theatre, by G. La Piana; 
John de Ocle, by Hilda Johnstone; Instructions for parish priests, by K. 
Young; A petition relating to the bull 4d fructus uberes, by G. Pont; 
The king’s approvers, by F. C. Hanril; The Interdict of Innocent III, 
by T. M. Parker; The provenience of the London Vitruvius, by F. 
Granger; Petravel, disciple of Heraclitus, by M. Frangon; Sanitation in 
French towns, by L. Thorndike; Notes on the Excidium Troie, by W. A. 
Oldfather; An early redaction of the pseudo-Turpin, by H. M. Smyser. 

Académie royale de Belgique. Bulletin de la Commission royale d’ Histoire, 
tome 99, bulletins 3 and 4:—Unpublished documents concerning the 
institutions of the town of Louvain in the middle ages, by J. Cuvelier ; 
The statute of the prebends of the grand chapter of St. Gudule, Brussels, 
in 1328, by P. F. Lefévre; The false diploma of Otto I of 947 conferring 
the patronage of Gembloux on Lambert, count of Louvain, by P. Bonen- 
faut ; Documents dealing with the cloth industry of Malines to 1384, by 
H. Joosen. 

Bulletin des Musées royaux, Bruxelles, 3 ser., tome 8, no. 1:—The 
excavations at Apamea, by F. Mayence; Twelfth-century latten figure 
of Christ, by Comte J. de Borchgrave d’Altena; Sumerian votive nails, 
by L. Speleers. 

Revue Bénédictine, tome 48, no. 2:—Seven unpublished sermons of St. 
Augustin, by C. Lambot; Unpublished letters of Popes Alexander II and 
St. Gregory VII, by G. Morin; The early abbots of St. Peter’s at Ghent, 
by P. Grierson; The florilegium of St. Gatien: a contribution to the 
study of the poems of Hildebert and Marbode, by A. Wilmart; The 
Anaphoral fragment in the Ronsano Euchologion, by H. W. Codrington ; 
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Bibliography of Benedictine history, by P. Schmitz; Bibliography of early 
Christian Latin literature, by C. Lambot. 

Bulletin de I’ Institut archéologique bulgare, tome 10 :—Superimposed 
Byzantine churches, by G. Bals; Analogies between Serbian and Bul- 
garian medieval architecture, by G. Bo&Skovi¢é; The mausoleum of 
Marusinac, by E. Dyggve and R. Egger; Coptic statue in the Alexandria 
museum, by P. Graindov; The ancient churches of Bulgaria, by V. 
Ivanova; Mosaics in Stobi, by G. Manno-Zissi; Byzantine architectural 
style after the tenth century, by M. Mavrodinov; Corpus of wall- 
paintings in the crypts of les Pouilles, by A. Medea; An early Christian 
church at Suvodol, by F. Mesesnel; The great palace at Pliska and the 
Magnaura of Constantinople, by K. Miatev; Byzantine enamels on the 
reliquary of St. Blaise at Dubrovnik, by L. Mirkovic; The problem of 
the Renaissance in the art history of Slav-Byzantine countries, by W. 
Molé; A silver Byzantine coin with the double headed eagle, by N. 
Mouchmov; The legend of Abjar on a manuscript in the Pierpont Morgan 
library, by S. Der Nersessian; A palace at Stobi, by B. Nestrovic; ‘The 
Genesis in the church at Detani, by V. Pelkovié; The Siebenburgen 
settlement in Byzantine art history, by C. Petranu; The reconstruction 
of the round church at Preslaw, by A. Raschenov; Chiaroscuro in Byzan- 
tine painting, by P. Schweinfurth: Byzanto-Roman wall-paintings in 
Frauenchiemsee, by P. Schweinfurth; The illustration of psalms and 
liturgical hymns, by I. D. Stefaftescu; Medieval painting in Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Albania, by A. Stransky; The culture and art relations of 
West Ukraine and Byzantium, by I. Swiencickyj; Parthian art as an 
element in the formation of the Byzantine style, by N. Toll; Byzantine 
influence on ancient Bulgarian law, by K. Vitchev; Is the ‘ Justinian 
architecture system’ medieval or antique? by E. Wiegant; The Mosaics 
of Hagia Sophia, by T. Whittemore. 

Aarboger for nordiske Oldkyndighed og Historie, 1936, 1st half-volume :— 
Megalithic remains in West Jutland are described by Therkel Mathiassen, 
one of the graves yielding a thin-butted celt, dumb-bell and other beads 
anda transverse arrow-head. Conjectures as to the ancient winning of iron 
in Jutland are contributed by Gudmund Hatt, with microscopic sections 
of slag and contemporary pottery. Thorkell Thorkelsson writes on the 
development of the Icelandic calendar; and M. B. Mackeprang’s article 
on the style and type of the Gallehus horns is followed by another on the 
Runic inscription by Eric Moltke. 

Les Monuments historiques de la France, vol. 1, fasc. 1-2:—The re- 
arrangement of the quire of Lyon cathedral, by M. Aubert; Stone decay 
in monuments, by P. Paquet; The classification of the Lake of Issarlés, 
by G. Fabre; The restoration of the south arm of the grand canal of 
Versailles, by P. Bonnet; Historic sites, by A. Grenier; The ‘crucifixion’ 
by Vancluse, by J. Verrier; The bath in the baths at Versailles, by P. Pradel. 

Vol. 1, fasc. 3:—The angel belfry at Rheims cathedral, by H. 
Deneux; The barbarian cemetery at Estagel, by R. Lantier ; A museum 
of materials for historic monuments, by Paul Deschamps; The museum 
of the ‘desert’, by G. Faure; The fire in Chartres cathedral, 1836, by 
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P. Verdrier: The replacing of the eighteenth-century glass in the sanc- 
tuary windows of Chartres cathedral, by E. Brunet; The discovery of a 
tomb in the Madeleine church at Chateaudun, by J. Trouvelot. 

Revue archéologique, 6 ser., tome 7, Jan.—Mars 1936 :—The Ionic 
column and Oriental symbolism, by J. Przyluski; The portraits of 
Pompey the Great, by Fr. Poulsen; The gangways ( ponts-de-fascines) 
of Julius Caesar at Breuil-le-Sec (second campaign against the Bellovaci), 
by G. Matherat; Iberian pottery from San Miguel de Liria, by L. Pericot. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome 46, nos. 1-2 (Avril 1936). The newly dis- 
covered skull of Neandertal type from Saccopastore outside Rome is 
described by the Abbé Breuil and M. Blanc, with geological sections and 
Mr. Kennard’s report on the molluscs from one of the strata. The dis- 
covery gives rise to some remarks on river-deposits in the Pleistocene. The 
cave known as Puy-de-Lacan (Malemort, Corréze) has yielded some 
remarkable engravings of La Madeleine date, which are described and 
well illustrated by Lilia and Homer H. Kidder. Flint implements of various 
types are included. Following the anthropological articles, the editor has 
notes on Sir Arthur Smith Woodward’s Address to the British Association, 
section H, at Norwich in 1935; on the Abbé Breuil’s views on soli- 
fluxion ; and on Prof. Obermaier’s theory on the formation of Loess in 
Europe. There is also a review of F. Weidenreich’s report on recent finds 
in China with special reference to Sinanthropus ; and another of G. von 
Bonin’s account of the Cap Blanc skeleton now in the Field Museum of 
Natural History. References to birds represented in quaternary art are 
given on p. 114; and the Tardenois finds at Sauveterre-la~Lémanc (Lot- 
et-Garonne) and elsewhere are noticed on pp. 122-7. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique frangaise, vol. 32, no. 12 (décembre 
1935). Adiscussion on the use and hafting of microliths was initiated by 
M. Vayson de Pradenne, and their insertion in grooves along harpoon 
heads proved a favourite theory. Maria Louis contributes diagrams 
relating to the fracture of flint; and M. Lucas-Shadwell reports on 
excavations at Gergovia, Puy-de-Déme. The Levallois industry in quart- 
zite is well represented on a factory-site at Berrouaghia in Algeria and 
described by Dr. Roffs, with a brief bibliography. “T'wo stelae with geo- 
metrical patterns have been discovered by M. Rolland at Glanum (St. Rémy 
in Provence); and M. Vignard replies to Commandant Octobon on the 
question whether the micro-burin is Sebilian, concluding that its occurrence 
from the Sahara to Scotland implies some measure of migration. 

Vol. 33, no. 1 (janvier 1936). There is a sketch of prehistoric Palestine 
by M. Jean de la Roche, and a theory as to the use of perforated stone balls 
presented by M. Louis. An exceptional flint club 8} in. long is described by 
M. Barreau, and Count Bégouen adds a note on the Aldéne cave in Fauzan. 
The use of Grand Pressigny iures-de-beurre as hammers is suggested by 
M. Fréon; and the Abbé Saglietto describes a sepulchral cave in Dépt. 
Var, where human bones were found crushed between two stone slabs. 

Vol. 33, no. 2 (février 1936). The programme of a meeting for the 
discussion of the Mesolithic period, to be held at Nancy in May, is re- 
produced, and six main points are specified. Subscriptions for a monument 
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to the late Adrien de Mortillet are invited, and names of the organizing 
committee given. There are several notes on recent discoveries, and an 
article on Prehistory in the neighbourhood of the Bec-des-deux-Faux, at 
the confluence of the Creuse and Vienne, by M. Montrot. The illustra- 
tions include St. Acheul hand-axes and Le Moustier points, also a boat- 
shaped axe-hammer of Scandinavian type. Surface finds of flint in Finistére 
are figured and referred tothe Neolithic; and M. Aufrére has an impor- 
tant article on the pits of Menchecourt, a name famous in the early days 
of Prehistory. A factory-site at Brazzaville in French Equatorial Africa 
is described with photographs; and M. Patte discusses the age of a leaf- 
shaped blade found near Creil, Oise, the alternatives being Tardenois and 
neolithic. The resemblance of this crescentic form to a mistletoe leaf is 
anything but obvious. 

Vol. 33, no. 3 (mars 1936). Dr. Regnault and Dr. Bastin insist on the 
importance of collecting animal bones in gravel-pits and other prehistoric 
deposits ; and M. Coutier’s skill in flaking flint, even of Solutré type, is 
put on record. Dr. Henri-Martin describes further discoveries in the 
Aurignac station of La Quina in the Charente, and gives full-size drawings 
of long flakes, also a bone blade much like the bull-roarer in this ‘Fourna/, 
1936, p. 322. Broken bones adapted as sockets for implements include 
part of a human femur. M. Goury devotes several pages to the classifica- 
tion of neolithic remains in France; and M. Vayson de Pradenne puts 
forward a theory regarding the use of certain microliths of geometric forms, 
with plenty of illustrations. M. Vignard replies to Commandant Octobon 
on the technique of the micro-burin blow. 

Vol. 33, no. 4 (avril 1936). The programme of the Toulouse Con- 
gress of the Prehistoric Society of France in September is supplied by the 
Secretary-General ; and M. Cabrol furnishes a table of measurements for 
the various gravers from Beauregard, Seine-et-Marne. Discoveries of late 
palaeolithic date at Montigny-le-Roc, Seine-et-Marne, where nothing 
later than neolithic has hitherto been found, are reported by the Abbé 
Nouel. A well-illustrated article by M. Peyrony describes discoveries of 
La Madeleine and Mas d’Azil date at the Villepin rock-shelter, Tursac, 
Dordogne, harpoons and engraved pebbles being especially noteworthy. 
Drawings and abundant statistics are contributed by Messrs. Barnes and 
Kidder on the flaking-technique at La Ferrassie (Savignac-du-Bugne, 
Dordogne), it being claimed that changes can be expressed numerically. 

Vol. 33, no. 5 (mai 1936). The. sudden death is announced of 
Dr. Henri-Martin, well known as the excavator of La Quina in the 
Charente, a site that has given a name to an interesting phase of the early 
Cave period. The extensive collection of M. André Brisson has been 
transferred to new quarters at Ecury-le-Repos, Marne; and M. Arnold 
van Gennep appeals for a methodical survey of the folklore of France. | 
There is a discussion on small perforated axe-heads of hard foreign stones ; 
and details are given of neolithic chisels in Carnac Museum. Certain 
figure-stones from the Dharvent collection have again been under discus- 
sion, and Commandant Octobon contributes his views on the relative age 
of industries in England with geometric microliths, in connexion with 
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recent discoveries in the Fens. Miscellaneous finds are recorded by 
Dr. Brunel from Cap Barré and the Montjaux cave in Hérault, bones 
from the latter being described by M. Paul Royer. Surface finds in the 
neighbourhood of Mantes-Gassicourt (Seine-et-Oise) are again examined 
and five illustrated; and M. Cabrol deals with neolithic chisels. TI'wo 
curious bone amulets or idols are figured from Palestine, and dated about 
the fourteenth-century B.c. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, tome 46 :—T ree and 
forest cults in Picardy: an essay on Picardy folklore, by M. Crampon. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1935, part 4:—The 
wool and cotton industries in Amiens in the reign of Louis XV, by P. 
Dubois ; Montdidier, urbs cultissima, by P. Blériot. 

Mannus, Vol. 27, Heft 3-4 :—Dr. Wohlstedt gives a useful summary 
of palaeolithic finds in north and central Germany in connexion with 
the glaciations, and arrives at the following equations: the last or Vistula 
glaciation corresponding to Wiirm, as at Sirgenstein; last interglacial 
corresponding to Riss-Wiirm, Aurignac period as at Weimar, Krapina, and 
Taubach ; penultimate glaciation, Saale or Riss, St. Acheul period as at 
Markkleeberg; penultimate interglacial, Mindel—Riss as at Hundisburg 
and Halberstddt ; and Elster glaciation corresponding to Mindel, follow- 
ing the Elbe and Hamburg glaciations. There is also a distribution map 
with bibliography. Dr. Luise Holtei discovers northern affinities in the 
Cave art of France and Spain; and the decoration of corded ware in the 
Ukraine is discussed by Dr. Danylewytsch. A new brooch-type of the 
middle Bronze Age is figured from Riigen ; and a richly furnished grave 
of a Vandal chief found near Oppeln, Silesia, is described by Dr. Raschke. 
There is a note on Thuringian brooches of the third century, and an 
inquiry by Dr. Kiewning into the site of the Irminsul destroyed in 772. 
This monument is also brought into an article on the Swastika, abundantly 
illustrated with a genealogical tree. A second article on prehistoric astro- 
nomy is contributed by Dr. Hopmann with special reference to terrestrial 
lines connecting fixed points; and under reports of discoveries may be 
mentioned the earliest palaeolithic find in Schleswig-Holstein, new traces 
of the Bernburg culture, late La Téne cemeteries in Brunswick (well 
illustrated), and Burgundian pyres on stone hearths at Frankfurt-on-Oder. 

Vol. 28, Heft i. New finds of prehistoric amphorae in Brandenburg 
Mark are reported by Carl Umbreit ; and the German occupation of the 
area between the Oder and Vistula in the Migration period is discussed 
by Dr. Petersen who supplies lists of finds, distribution maps, and numerous 
illustrations, chiefly of brooches and ornaments. H. A. Prietze writes on 
the ancestry of the Thuringians; and M. M. Lienau discusses German 
symbols on the walls of houses, especially the thunderbolt and and horse- 
shoe, with reference to St. Peter-Ording on the west coast of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Prof. Miiller contributes a mathematical note on prehistoric 
astronomy, and the bearing of palaeobotany on prehistoric research is 
noticed by Mrs. Jonas, a diagram of the Ems river-deposits suggesting 
dates in years for the archaeological periods. Minor discoveries include 
flint implements from Langfeld on the Danube near Abbach, of mesolithic 
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or earlier date ; neolithic or Hallstatt specimens, including a fine pottery 
group, from Starkenburg, Hesse; and two hollow-ribbed rings of bronze 
from Marienburg, near the mouth of the Vistula. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, vols. 13, 14 (1933-34):— 
Topographical account of Monticelli (Monte-Celio) near Tivoli, by C. 
Piccolini; Statue of the Immaculate Conception by P. Puget in the Duomo, 
Tivoli, by C. Ricci; Marble group of the Baptism of Christ in the Duomo 
Tivoli, of the School of Bernini, by V. Pacifici; New election graffiti 
from Pompeii with name of M. Loreius Tiburtinus, by M. Della Corte ; 
History of Cave near Palestrina, by G. Presutti; The bishops of Tivoli 
(conclusion), by G. Cascioli ; Notes on various local antiquities, including 
one on the coat of arms of Tivoli; Obituary notices of T. Ashby (by 
G. Calza) and G. H. Hallam. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, vol. 13 (1936), nos. 1 and 2:— 
E. Josi continues his notes on the Cemetery of Praetextatus: inscrip- 
tions relating to ecclesiastics and the Roman aristocracy. An important 
article by Mgr. Wilpert on the tomb of St. Peter in the Vatican Basilica. 
He maintains that the account in the Liber Pontificalis of the tomb made 
by Constantine shows that he enclosed the original coffin or sarcophagus 
in a solid mass of bronze, 5 ft. thick in every direction, let into the upper 
surface of which was the gold cross inscribed with Constantine’s and 
Helena’s dedication. The vault in which this stood was at first accessible, 
but by the sixth century it was closed, and only connected with the church 
above by an open shaft, later blocked up with rubbish. Wilpert asks why 
should this not be reopened, now that the danger of barbarian desecration 
is a thing of the past. “The Roman Itinerary and list of tenth-century 
Popes written by Sigeric, Archbishop of Canterbury (in Stubbs, Memorials 
of St. Dunstan, 391), whose visit took place February to July 990, by 
P. Benedetto Pesci. The chapel of St. Gregory in the old Vatican basilica, 
by M. Andrieu. Christian buildings in the region of Mt. Nebo (Trans- 
jordania), including churches with interesting mosaics (fourth to seventh 
centuries), by P. Bellarmino Bagatti. 

Det Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Skrifter, 1935, del 2:— 
‘Two discoveries of the oldest Iron Age at Trondelag, by A. Bjorn. 

Fornvdnnen, 1936, hafte i. The official dress of the Swedish clergy is 
illustrated by Edv. Rodhe; and K. E. Steneberg describes a series of 
tempera paintings dating from the late sixteenth-century, at Uppsala 
University but of unknown origin. Runic charms from Sigtuna are tran- 
scribed and elucidated by Ivar Linquist, and reference made to a Canter- 
bury example in the British Museum. There are minor contributions on 
the preservation of objects containing lead in receptacles of oak ; and a 
barbaric gold medallion mounted as a pendant from Smiland, the first to 
be traced back to a Roman original struck to commemorate or to honour 
an individual. 

Hafte 2. Birger Nerman describes a Bronze Age area with large 
barrows in Ostergétland, and illustrates several, but only two have been 
scientifically excavated. Johnny Roosval traces the art of Liibeck in cer- 
tain carved and painted altars of Norway dating 1470-1520, in contrast 
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to local peasant craftsmanship. The grave of a Viking at Langtora, 
Uppland, is described by Holger Arbman, who attributes other weapons 
found to a double burial or the disturbance of another on the same site. 
T. J. Arne has a general article on non-Swedish antiquities in the national 
museum, acquired during the period 1926-1935. 

Meddelanden fran Ostergitlands Fornminnes- och Musei-forening, 1935-6. 
Damask table linen, by Elisabeth Thorman; Linképing castle, by 
B. Cnattingius ; Ostergotland medieval church bells, by M. Amark ; 
Ostergétland monuments, by C. F. Nordenskjéld. 

Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueologia, Universidad de 
Valladolid, fasc. 10 :—Notes on Gallegan archaeology, by C. De Mergelina; 
Castles in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by M. Alcocer; Problems 
of Greek archaeology, by A. Tovar; An unknown work of Alonso 
Berruguete, by J. P. Villanueva; The church of San Miguel at Montuenga, 
by J. M. del Moral; The hermitage of Santo Cristo de la Moralejilla at 
Rapariegos, by D.R. Pérez; The church of Santa Juliana at Villarmentero, 
by M. G. Tejerina; A processional cross at Requena de Campos, by 
C. M. S. Serrano; A painting by Van der Weyden in the museum at 
Valladolid, by M. L. Antén Sanchez; Pictures in the church at Portillo, 
by G.N. Gallo; Retable in the museum at Valladolid, by M. J. O. Abad; 
Visigothic brooches, by J. Supiot. 

Boleti de la Societat Arqueologica Luliana, Gener—Abriel, 1935 :— 
Military establishment in Mallorca in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
by J. R. d’Ayreflor i Sureda; A notary of the end of the fifteenth century, 
by J. Muntaner; Calendar of papers dealing with the Balearic Islands in 
the National Library at Madrid, by J. L. Bernel ; Bibliography of articles 
dealing with Balearic history and archaeology, by A. Sanxo. Documents, 
by A. Pons. 

Maig—Juny, 1935 :—The cloister of Sant Francesc, by G. Forteza. 

Juliol—Agral, 1935 :—-Who is the Emperor of Blanquerna?, by H. H. 
Cramer von Bessel; The first notarial testament of Beatriu de Pindés, by 
A. Pons; Sor Catarina Maura, by J. Vich i Salmon and J. Muntaner ; 
Documents. 

Fournal of the West China Border Research Society, vol. 7 :—The great 
Buddha of Kiating, by T. Cook; Implements of prehistoric man in the 
Museum of Archaeology, by D. C. Graham; The ‘White Men’s Graves’ 
of Southern Szechwan, by D. C. Graham; A late Neolithic culture in 
Szechwan province, by D. C. Graham; The beginning of the Iron Age 
in China, by J. H. Edgar; The chemical analysis of some old Chinese 
coins, by Y. L. Kao; Silver rupees in Tatsienlu, by A. J. Brace. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de l’ Egypte, tome 35, fasc. 3 :—Pesesh- 
kef amulets, by G. Brunton; Statuette group from Kiman Faris of 
Sebekhotpe ‘and his women folk, by R. Engelbach ; A column Ff in the 
Cairo Museum, additional note, by H. Gauthier; An altar dedicated to 
Mehit, by H. Gauthier; Two predynastic vases from Khozam, by 
L. Keimer ; Fragment of a statuette in the form of a bird with a queen’s 
head, by L. Keimer; Excavations at Tell el-Amarna in 1934, by 
Moharram Kamal; ‘Tithoés, Totoés, and the panther sphynx, by H. Serig. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 30th April 1936. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

The President announced that he had appointed Prof. Robin George 
Collingwood to be a Vice-President of the Society. 

Mr. A. Leslie Armstrong, F.S.A., read a paper on excavations in Pin 
Hole cave, Creswell Crags, Derbyshire. 


Thursday, 7th May 1936. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Lady Radford was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. W. M. Whitehill, F.S.A., and Mr. A. W. Clapham, Secretary, 
read a paper on the early tenth-century church at Quintanilla de las 
Vifias, Spain. 

Mr. J. G. Mann, F.S.A., read a paper on the visor of a hounskull 
found at Pevensey Castle (p. 412). 


Thursday, 14th May 1936. Sir Frederic Kenyon, President, in the 
Chair. 

Dr. Gerhard Bersu was admitted an Honorary Fellow. 

Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., read a paper on the Caerau ancient 
village, Caernarvonshire (p. 295). 

Mr. F. Cottrill, F.S.A., read a paper on recent discoveries of the Roman 
wall of London at Tower Hill. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 22nd October 1936. 


Corrigendum. 
In the July number (vol. xvi) p. 324, 1. 8 up, for nemitis read semitis. 
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Académie royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la 
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Acland, Henry Dyke, death of, 367. 

Acta Archaeologica, reviewed, 235. 

Addington, Rev. H., on the Biggleswade 
brass, 284. 

Adulterine castle on Faringdon Clump, 
an, 165-78. 

Adzes, flint, 266. 

Alder charcoal, 304. 

Alestanestorp, 402. 

Alexander, E. M. W., ‘Stone celt from 
Pimlico’, 95-6. 

Allen, Major George William Graham, 
360; aerial photograph by, 169. 

Alstoe Mount, Burley, Rutland: introduc- 
tion, 396-7 ; excavation of the motte, 
399; the ditch, 400-1 ; sections of the 
bailey and enclosures, 401; history of 
the site, 401-2 ; the pottery, 402-11. 

Alt-Olympia, by Wilhelm Dérpfeld, re- 
viewed, 472-4. 

Amber bead, 180, 192-4. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, reviewed, 
125-6, 234, 493-4. 

Amos, E. J. G., 468. 

Amphitheatre, Chichester, 149-59. 

Amphoras, pottery, 155. 

Analecta Bollandiana, reviewed, 235, 351. 

Ancient Burial-Mounds of England, The, by 
L. V. Grinsell, reviewed, 48 3-4. 

Ancient Egypt and the East, reviewed, 345, 
486. 

Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries, 
by A. Lucas, reviewed, 223-4. 

Andrew, W. J., 66 7. 1. 

Andrews, H. C., ‘ A domestic wall-paint- 
ing at Bishop’s Stortford ’, 468. 

Anglo-American Historical Conference, 
106. 

Angove, S., 293. 

Animal remains, 31, 33-4, 170, 182, 185, 
192, 195, 198, 447, 450, 464. 

Annales de la Société archéologique de 
Namur, reviewed, 127. 

Annales duService des Antiquitésde? Egypte, 

reviewed, 240, 355, 500. 
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Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
University of Liverpool, reviewed, 231, 
489. 

Anne, Queen, her Great Seal, rr. 

Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, reviewed, 350. 

Annual of the British School at Athens, The, 
reviewed, 118-19 

Annual Report [of the] Friends of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, reviewed, 230. 

Annual Report [of the} Friends of Rochester 
Cathedral, reviewed, 349. 

Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 349. 

Anthropologie, L’, reviewed, 237, 496. 

Antiquity, reviewed, 118, 237, 344, 485. 

Antler remains, 33, 47, 206-7. 

Antoninus Pius, coins of, 153, 157, 3253 
inscription to, 102. 

Antrim coast, a promontory fort on the, 
179-98. 

Antrobus, the, 465. 

Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Altertums- 
kunde, reviewed, 132-3. 

Apologia de Barbis, by Burchardus de 
Bellevaux, reviewed, 471. 

Aqueducts of Ancient Rome, The, by Thomas 
Ashby, reviewed, 334-5. 

Archaeologia, reviewed, 118. 

Archaeologia Aeliana, reviewed, 123, 489- 


go. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, reviewed, 233, 
491-2. 

Archaeologia Cantiana, reviewed, 348. 

Archaeologiae Ertesité, reviewed, 238-9. 

Archaeological Fournal, The, reviewed, 118, 


344. 

Archaeology, the progress of, 249-52. 

Argyll, bronze flesh-hook from, 98. 

Armant, Egypt, the temple at, 102-3. 

Armour represented in the ‘ Temple Pyx’, 
51-4 See also Bascinet. 

Armstrong, A. Leslie, ‘A Bull-roarer of 
Le Moustier Age from Pin Hole Cave, 
Creswell Crags, Derbyshire’, 322-3; 
on Pin Hole Cave, 506. 

Arrow-heads, 84; flint, 43-4, 45-6, 209, 
211, 2663 iron, 154-5. 

Art Bulletin, The, reviewed, 234, 350. 

Arundel Park, engraved La Téne bronze 
from, 103-5. 

Ash, Kent, flint axe from, 468. 

Ashby, Thomas, The Aqueducts of Ancient 

Rome, reviewed, 334-5. 
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Atkinson, T. D., on medieval figure sculp- 
ture in Winchester Cathedral, 138. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina, 
reviewed, 499. 

Avebury, excavations at, 254. 

Awls, bone, 47, 192; flint, 46. 

Axe-hammer, stone, 96-7. 

Axes, hand-, epidiorite, 212-13 ; flint, 91- 
5, 260-4, 266, 468. 

Ayers, E., 442. 

Aylesbury, County Museum, 427. 


Bailey, the motte and, castle of Alstoe 
Mount, 396-411. 

Baines, Mr. and Mrs. W. R., 397. 

Ballymacaldrack, Doey’s Cairn at, 208-13. 

Bangle, glass, 194, 195-7. 

Bar, bronze, 391. 

Barnard, E. A. B., appointed Auditor, 
247. 

Barnett, Thomas George, death of, 367. 

Barnwood, heraldic pendant from, 291. 

Barron, O., 360. 

Basalt slab, 184. 

Bascinet, the visor of a fourteenth-century, 
found at Pevensey Castle, 412-19. 

Basler Zeitschrift, reviewed, 240. 

Bate, Miss D. M. A., on bird remains from 
a Romano-British pot, 464. 

Bathurst, Sir Frederick H. H., his work on 
Clarendon Palace, 65. 

Beads, amber, 180, 192-4; bone, 192, 
2113 serpentine, 211. 

Beakers, pottery, 97-8, 156, 203-4, 266, 
469. 

Beaulieu, Hants, mesolithic village at, 
200-2. 

Beck, H. C., on a glass bangle from Larri- 
ban fort, 194. 

— and J. F. S. Stone, on Bronze Age 
faience beads, 246. 

Beeston Hill, Norfolk, hand-axe from, 93. 

Belgic remains at Maiden Castle, 368-83. 

Bell, bronze, 203. 

Bell, Frederick, 468. 

Benet-Stanford, Col. J. M., 66 2. 1. 

Benniworth, Lincs.,escutcheon from, 98-9. 

Bentley, Richard, death of, 367. 

Benton, Rev. G. Montagu, ‘ Discovery of 
Domestic Wall-painting at Stratford 
St. Mary, Suffolk’, 213-14. 

Berkeley Castle,a Saxon stone from, 100-1. 

Berkeley, Miss Mildred, 248, 359. 

Berkshire Archaeological Fournal, The, re- 
viewed, 230. 

Berners, Lord, 165, 168. 

Berry, Francis Lawrence, 248, 359; death 
of, 360, 367. 
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Berry, W. Turner, and A. F. Johnson, 
Catalogue of Specimens of Printing Types 
by English and Scottish Printers and 
Founders, 1665-1830, reviewed, 113-14. 

Bersu, Dr. Gerhard, 506. 

Bidrag till Sidermanlands dldre Kulturhis- 
toria, reviewed, 132. 

Biggleswade, church of St. Andrew, brass 
from, 284-90. 

Birch charcoal, 195, 304, 311, 313- 

Bird remains, 33, 195, 198, 464. 

Birley, Eric B., 67.4; ‘The epitaph of 
Iulius Classicianus’, 207-8; ‘ Recent 
Archaeological work in Northumber- 
land’, 101-2; reviews by, 114-16, 334—- 
5, 340; his work on Roman inscrip- 
tions, 326. 

Bishop, Prebendary Herbert Eustace, 360. 

Bison remains, 322-3. 

Blades, flint, 430, 442, 443. 

Blunt, Christopher, 248, 359. 

Bobart, Henry Hodgkinson, 248, 359. 

Boletin del Seminario de Estudios de Arte 
y Arqueologia, Universidad de Valladolid, 
reviewed, 132, 239, 500. 

Bolleti de la Societat Arqueolégica Luliana, 
reviewed, 500. 

Bone objects: awls, 47, 192; beads, 192, 
2113 bull-roarer, 322; chisel, 48; 
comb, 191; miscellaneous, 103-5; 
needles, 192 ; pendant, 192 3 pins, 192; 
plaques, 47. 

Borenius, Tancred, 247. 

— and John Charlton, ‘Clarendon Palace: 
an Interim Report’, 55-84, 359. 

Boswell, Prof. P. C. H., 432. 

Bottles, pottery, 77. 

Boulogne, Musée Archéologique, 160. 

Bowls, pottery, 83, 97-8, 174, 190, 202, 
212, 306, 310, 311, 312, 313, 318, 
402-10, 454-60. 

Bracelet, bronze, 180, 192. 

Brader, Frank, 98. 

Brancaster, the Roman fort at: introduc- 
tion, 444-5; the site, 445-6 ; descrip- 
tion of the excavations, 446-51 ; sum- 
mary and conclusions, 451-2; the 
coins, 452-3; the pottery, 453-60. 

Brass of John Rudyng, 284-90. 

Braun, Hugh, 397. 

Breasted, James Henry, obituary of, 367, 


371. 

Breuil, Abbé H., and the Iver palaeoliths, 
422, 425, 432. 

Brick-kiln, Roman, 463-4. 

Bridlington, Yorks., celt from, 323. 

Brighton Museum, 89. 

British Association, excavations by the, 
444. 


INDEX 


British Museum, objects in the: Alstoe 
Mount, plan of, 397; Clare reliquary, 
the, 321-2 ; Great Seals, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
23 283 inscription, Roman, 4-7, 
207-8, 254; palaeoliths from Iver, 427; 
Rillaton gold cup, the, 321; tore, 
Gaulish, 321; vases, figure, 139-43. 

British Museum Quarterly, The, reviewed, 
119, 227, 344. 

British Numismatic Journal, The, reviewed, 
488. 

Bronze Age: beakers, 203-4, 266 ; hoard 
at East Dean, 461-2; knife, 97; pot- 
tery, 29-50; site in Mildenhall Fen, 
29-50. 

Bronze objects: bar, 391; bell, 203; 
bracelet, 180, 192.; brooch, 461 ; celt, 
3233 fiesh-hook, 98; hoard, 461-2; 
jug, 323-45 lamp, 204-5; loops, 461 ; 
mirror support, 143-8; pendants, 
heraldic, 291; pins, 461-2; plates, 
192, 302, 3133; roundels, 293-4; the 
‘Temple Pyx’, 51-4. 

Brooch, bronze, 461. 

Brooks, Howard, 199. 

Brown, J. Allen, on the Iver pits, 420, 
422, 425, 426, 429. 

Browne, Lt.-Col. Barwick Sharp, 247; 
his catalogue, 366. 

Bryce, T. H., on megaliths, 392. 

Buckinghamshire, archaeological work in, 
205. 

Buckinghamshire Sessions Records, ed. by 
William Le Hardy and Geoffrey LI. 
Reckitt, reviewed, 480-2. 

Bull-roarer from Creswell Crags, a, 322-3. 

Bulletin de l Académie des Lettres: Acadé- 
mie royale Serbe, reviewed, 354. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de la 
Corréze, reviewed, 237. 

Bulletin de la Société archéologique de 
Nantes et de la Loire-Inférieure, re- 
viewed, 237-8. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de la 
Morinie, reviewed, 129, 351. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, reviewed, 351-2. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires dé 
Picardie, reviewed, 129, 238, 498. 

Bulletin de la Société francaise de Reproduc- 
tions de Manuscrits a Peintures, reviewed, 


129. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Anti- 
quaires de France, reviewed, 128. 

Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise, 
reviewed, 128-9, 236, 496-8. 

Bulletin de l'Institut archéologique bulgare, 
reviewed, 127, 235, 495. 

Bulletin des Musées Royaux, Parc du Cin- 
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reviewed, 126, 
235, 351, 4 

Bulletin of the , a of Celtic Studies, re- 
viewed, 233, 492. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Re- 
search, reviewed, 228, 345-6, 486. 

Bulletin of the Fohn Rylands Library, re- 
viewed, 348. 

Bunkle, J., 444. 

Burchardus de Bellevaux, Apologia de Bar- 
bis, reviewed, 471. 

Burchell, J. P. T., 429, 4323; ‘ Hand- 
Axes later than the Main Coombe-Rock 
of the Lower Thames Valley’, 260-4. 

Burgundy, the Duke of, his seal, 28. 

Burial by inhumation, the idea of, 393. 

Burkitt, A. H., on the Roman wall of 
London, 2 

Burley, Rutland, the excavation of Alstoe 
Mount at, 396-411. 

Burlington Magazine, The, reviewed, 119, 
227, 344-5, 485. 


C., A., review by, 218-19. 

Caerau Ancient Village, excavations at: 
general, 295-8; the houses, 298-9; 
conclusions, 299-300; details of the ex- 
cavations: House I, 300-7 ; House II, 
307-13; thefinds: metal, 313-15 ; glass, 
3153 stone, 315-18; pottery, 318-20. 

Caesarion, temple in honour of, 102-3. 

Cairn, horned, at Dunloy, 208-13. 

Calendar of Ancient Correspondence concern- 
ing Wales, ed. by J. Goronwy Edwards, 
reviewed, 335-7. 

Callander, Dr. J. Graham, ‘A bronze 

flesh-hook from Argyll’, 98 

Cambridge Historical Fournal, The, re- 
viewed, 122. 

Cambridge Public Library Record, reviewed, 
122. 

Cambridge University Archaeological 
Society, 30. 

Camerton, Somerset, Roman head from, 
205-6. 

Camirus, Rhodes, plastic vase from, 139- 
43- 

Camoys, arms of, 294. 

Cane, Dr. Leonard Buckell, 248, 360. 

Cannan, Mr., 383. 

Canterbury Cathedral Chronicle, reviewed, 
122, 346. 

Canterbury, heraldic pendant from, 291. 
Carlyon-Britton, Raymond, his discovery 
of the Chichester amphitheatre, 149. 
Carrington, G. W., sketch of Cashtal yn 

Ard by, 386. 

Carter, E. H., Studiesin Norwich Cathedral 

History, reviewed, 
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Cartwright, Richard, 66 2. 

Cashtal yn Ard, Isle of Man: introduction, 
373-8; the excavations, 378-88; the 
finds, 388-9 ; comparisons, 391-5. 

Casson, Stanley, The Progress of Archaeology, 
reviewed, 116-17. 

Castle at Alstoe Mount, 396-411; on 
Faringdon Clump, 165-78; at New- 
castle-under-Lyme, 465-7. 

Catalogue of Specimens of Printing Types by 
English and Scottish Printers and Foun- 
ders, 1665-1830, by W. Turner Berry 
and A. F. Johnson, reviewed, 113-14. 

Catalogue of the Roman Inscribed and Sculp- 
tured Stones found at Caerleon, by V. E. 
and A. H. Nash-Williams, reviewed, 
114-15. 

Cateline, the arms of, 366. 

Cave, C. J. P., on roof bosses in Lincoln 
Cathedral, 247. 

Celts, bronze, 323; stone, 95-6. 

Celtic bronze plate, 302, 313. 

Chandos, Sir John, 415. 

Charcoal from: Beaulieu, Hants, 201 ; 
Brancaster, 447, 448; Caerau, 303, 
304, 306, 311, 312, 3133 Cashtal yn 
Ard, 382, 390; Clarendon Palace, 76 ; 
Dunloy, 209; Larriban, 195; Milden- 
hall, 36. 

Charles I and Clarendon Palace, 63; his 
Great Seals, 16-17. 

Charles II, his Great Seal, 16-17. 

Charles VI of France, 35. 

Charles the Bad, of Navarre, 61, 62. 

Charlton, John, Tancred Borenius and, 
‘Clarendon Palace: an Interim Report’, 
55-84, 359- 

Charter of Stephen, a, 324. 

Chelles palaeoliths from Iver, 427-39. 

Chesterholm, Northumberland, excava- 
tions at, 102. 

Chichester : amphitheatre, preliminary re- 
port on the, 149-59; heraldic pendant 
from, 291-2. 

Childe, V. Gordon, ‘A Promontory Fort 
on the Antrim Coast’, 179-98, 246; 
review by, 219-20, 223-4. 

Chilham, cooking-pot from, 467. 

Chilham Castle, loom-weights from, 
467-8. 

Chisel, bone, 48. 

Christian cryptogram, a, 100. 

Christie-Miller, Mrs. S. R., 65. 

Chronology, the, of: castle on Faringdon 
Clump, 171-3; Chichester amphi- 
theatre, the, 157-9 ; Corinthian bronze 
figure, 143-8 ; Ionian plastic vase, 140— 

3; Larriban fort, 195-8 ; palaeolithic, 

461; the ‘Temple Pyx’, 53-4. 


Clacton palaeoliths from Iver, 427-38, 
439-40. 

Clapham, A.W., 274 2.; elected Secretary, 
3713 Romanesque Architecture inWestern 
Europe, reviewed, 332-4. 

— Dr. W. M. Whitehill and, on the 
church at Quintanilla de las Viifias, 
506. 

Clare reliquary, the, 321-2. 

Clarendon, the earldom of, 63. 

Clarendon Palace: its history, 55-62 ; 
previous surveys, 55-65; the excava- 
tions, 65-6, 70-7; the stone sculptures, 
67; the floor tiles, 67-9 ; the pottery, 
77-843 small objects, 84. 

Clark, J. G. D., on a monument of the 
Woodhenge type near Norwich, 360; 
‘Report on the Late Bronze Age Site 
in Mildenhall Fen, West Suffolk’, 29- 
503 review by, 483-4. 

Clark, Mary Kitson, 4A Gazetteer of 
Roman Remains in East Yorkshire, re- 
viewed, 340. 

Clark-Maxwell, Prebendary William Gil- 
christ, obituary of, 367, 368. 

Clarke, Maude Violet, death of, 367. 

Clarke, Rainbird, 30, 444; ‘ Bronze Age 
Beaker from Cromer’, 203-4. 

Classicianus, Julius, monument of, 4-7, 
207-8, 254. 

Clay, Charles T., 360, 3723; appointed 
Auditor, 247. 

Clay, Rachel, 266. 

Clay loom-weights, 467-8. 

Cleaver, flint, 430. 

Cleopatra the Great, temple at Armant, 
102-3. 

Clifford, M. H., on plant remains in the 
peat from Mildenhall Fen, 30, 34-6. 
Clifford, Mrs., 291; on the Notgrove 

Long Barrow, 360. 

Clisson, Olivier de, 415. 

Cobbett, William, his stone axe-hammer, 
96-7. 

Cobbold, C. H., photographs by, 85. 

Cod remains, 195, 198. 

Coins from Brancaster, 447, 450, 451, 
452-33; Chichester amphitheatre, 153, 
154, 155, 1573; Clarendon Palace, 99 ; 
Dunfermline, 323-4; Maiden Castle, 
272, 279, 280. 

—, seal matrix made from, 325-6. 

Colchester, the excavations at, 254. 

Collections [of the] William Salt Society, 
reviewed, 232. 

Collingwood, Prof. R. G., on Julius Clas- 

sicianus, 5,6 2. 3; his corpus of Roman 

inscriptions in Britain, 326 ; appointed 

a Vice-President, 506. 
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Collum, V. C. C., The Tressé Iron-Age 
Megalithic Monument, reviewed, 111-13. 

Comb, bone, rgr. 

Commonwealth, the Great Seals of the, 
10-11, 17. 

Connoisseur, The, reviewed, 119, 227-8, 
345-6, 485-6. 

Connor, A. B., reproduction of a brass by, 
285 

Constans, coins of, 280, 452. 

Constantine I, coins of, 280, 450, 452. 

Constantius II, coin of, 452. 

Constitutional History of the Cinque Ports, 
The, by K. M. E. Murray, reviewed, 
215-16. 

Coombe-Rock, hand-axes later than the 
main, 260-4. 

Cop, The, Bledlow Hill, excavation of, 
205. 

Copper: coin of Vespasian, 155; heraldic 
pendants, 292-3. 

Corder, Philip, Excavations at the Roman 
Fort at Brough, reviewed, 341-2. 

—, and others, 4 Roman Villa at Langton, 
reviewed, 340. 

Cores, flint, 428, 430, 442. 

Corinium palindrome, the, 100. 

Corinthian bronze figure, 143-8. 

Cormorant remains, 195, 198. 

Coronation Chair, drawing of the, 366. 

Corstopitum, Northumberland, excava- 
tions at, 102. 

Corteen, Mr., 379. 

Costrels, pottery, 77. 

Cotton, Mrs. M. Aylwin, 266. 

Cottrill, F., 254; ‘A Bastion of the Town 
Wall of London, and the Sepulchral 
Monument of the Procurator Julius 
Classicianus’, 1-7, 138, 207-83; on 
recent discoveries of the Roman Wall, 
506. 

Coutil, Léon, vote of thanks to, 246. 

Cranleigh, Roman brick-kiln near, 463-4. 

Crescentic, non-, sickle-flints from Sussex, 
85-90. 

Creswell Crags, Derbyshire, bull-roarer 
from, 322-3. 

Cromer, Bronze Age beaker from, 203-4. 

Cromer Forest-bed, hand-axes from the, 
gI-2. 

Crosiers, enamelled, of flowering volute 
type, 105. 

Crouch, A. Rutledge, his gift to the 
Society, 366. 

Crowfoot, J. W., on the Cathedral at 
Bosra, 247. 

Cunnington, M. E., An Introduction to 
the Archaeology of Wiltshire, reviewed, 
342. 


Cunobelin, the capital of, excavations at, 


254. 

Cups, pottery, 37. 

Curle, A. O., 197. 

Curlew remains, 195, 198. 

Curwen, E. Cecil, ‘ Non-Crescentic Sickle- 
Flints from Sussex’, 85—g0. 

Cuthbert, St., his stole, 465. 

Cymmrodor, Y, reviewed, 125. 


David II of Scotland at Clarendon Palace, 
61-2. 

David, Earl, and Alstoe Mount, 402. 

Davies, Oliver, Roman Mines in Europe, 
reviewed, 115-16. 

—, Estyn Evans and, on Northern Irish 
long cairns, 360. 

Davis, Sir Edmund, 467. 

Dawson, Warren, 246. 

Death, effigy of, on the Biggleswade brass, 
287-8. 

Dedham, Essex, painted pebbles from, 325. 

Deer remains, 33, 195, 198. 

De la Bere, Prof. R., on painted pebbles 
from Essex, 325, 360. 

Desch, Dr. Cecil H., on fragments from 
Cashtal yn Ard, 391; on slag from 
Larriban fort, 192. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Ancient Charters... 
Sheffield, A, by T. Walter Hall, reviewed, 
471-2. 

Deverel-Rimbury pottery, 29, 43. 

Devonshire, hand-axe from, 93-5. 

— North, excavations, 97. 

Dialogus de Scaccario, the, 20, 22. 

Dinnis, Mr., 150. 

Discs, slate, from Caerau, 302, 307 ”., 
310, 316. 

Dishes, pottery, 155, 318, 320, 4593 
shale, 202-3. 

Dobson, Mrs., ‘A Saxon stone from 
Berkeley Castle’, roo-1. 

Doey’s Cairn, Dunloy, 208-13. 

Dog remains, 33. 

Domitian, coins of, 154, 157. 

Dormer, Eva, drawings by, 66 2.2. 

Dérpfeld, Wilhelm, A/t-Olympia, reviewed 
472-4. 

Dorset Natural History and Archaeologi- 
cal Society, excavation by the, 265- 
83. 

Dorsetshire, Roman ex-voto from, 323. 

Dover, beakers from near, 469. 

Dowling, Robert, 427. 

Dowling, Walter, 427. 

Downman, Rev. E. A., his plan of Alstoe 
Mount, 397. 

Drainage system, the, at Caerau, 304-11. 
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Drew, Lt.-Col. C. D., on Romano-British 
sculpture, 323; his work at Maiden 
Castle, 266, 359. 

Drury, G. Dru, his gifts to the Society, 
366. 

Dunfermline, bronze jug from, 323-4. 

Dunloy, Doey’s Cairn at, 208-13. 

Dunning, G. C., 197; ‘Alstoe Mount, 
Burley, Rutland’, 394-411 ; drawings 
by, 83 #.2, 313 #.2 3 on Iron Age and 
Saxon finds at Harston, 138 ; ‘ Note on 
two Urns of Overhanging-rim Type 
found abroad’, 160-4. 

Dyggve, Ejnar, and others, Das Heroon 
von Kalydon, reviewed, 225. 


Early Iconography of the Tree of Fesse, the, 
by Arthur Watson, reviewed, 216-18. 

East Dean, bronze hoard from, 461-2. 

East Putford, Devon, tumulus at, 97. 

East Runton, Norfolk, hand-axe from, 

Ebbsfleet channel, Kent, hand-axes from 
the, 262-4. 

Edward I, coins of, 324; his Great Seals, 
19, 20, 25,4133; his work on Clarendon 
Palace, 60-1. 

Edward II, coins of, 324; his Great Seal, 
19, 20, 25; and Clarendon Palace, 61. 

Edward III, coins of, 324 ; his Great Seal, 
18-19, 23, 24, 28; his work on Claren- 
don Palace, 61-2, 72. 

Edward IV, his Great Seals, 12-16, 19, 28. 

Edward V, his Great Seal, 12-15. 

Edward VI and Clarendon Forest, 62 ; his 
Great Seal, 17 2. 2. 

Edward VII, his Great Seal, ro. 

Edwards, J. Goronwy, ed. Calendar of 
Ancient Correspondence concerning Wales, 
reviewed, 335-7. 

Elizabeth, Queen, at Clarendon Palace, 
62. 

Elizabethan powder-flask, 247. 

Elm charcoal, 304, 311. 

Emden, A. B., 168. 

Enamelled crosiers, 105 ; escutcheon, 98-9 ; 
pendants, heraldic, 291-2. 

Engleheart, George Herbert, 66 2.1; obitu- 
ary of, 367, 368. 

English Historical Review, The, reviewed, 
11g, 228, 345, 486. 

Epidiorite axes, 212-13. 

Escutcheon, enamelled, 98-9. 

Essex, painted pebbles from, 325. 

Essex Review, The, reviewed, 122, 231, 
347-8, 489. 

Ethelwig, Abbot of Evesham, 56-7. 

European Civilization, ed. Edward Eyre, 

reviewed, 107-8. 
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Evans, Estyn: ‘Doey’s Cairn, Dunloy’, 
208-13; on Irish megaliths, 382, 392. 

— and Oliver Davies, on Northern Irish 
long cairns, 360. 

Evans, Sir John, objects from the collection 
of, 291, 293. 

Excavations : 

ENGLAND: Alstoe Mount, 396-411; 
Arundel Park, 103; Avebury, 254; 
Beaulieu, Hants, 200-2; Brancaster, 
444-60 ; Buckinghamshire, 205 ; Cash- 
tal yn Ard, 373-95 ; Chichester, 149- 
59; Clarendon Palace, 55-84, 362; 
Colchester, 254; Cranleigh, 463-4; 
Devonshire, 97; Faringdon Clump, 
165-78; London, 1-7; Maiden Castle, 
253-4, 265-83, 362; Mildenhall Fen, 
29-50; miscellaneous, 253-5, 362; 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, 465-7 ; North- 
umberland, ror-2. 

IRELAND: Ballintoy, 179-98 ; Dunloy, 
208-13. 

Wates: Caerau Ancient Village, 295- 
320. 

Excavations at Olynthus, by David M. 
Robinson, reviewed, 222-3. 

Excavations at the Roman Fort at Brough, 
by Philip Corder, reviewed, 341-2. 

Exeter, hand axe from, 93-5. 

Eyre, Edward, ed. European Civilization, 
reviewed, 107-8. 


F., C. T., review by, 108-10. 

Faringdon Clump, Berks., an adulterine 
castle on; general, 165-73; early ac- 
counts, 167-8 ; the excavations, 168-71 ; 
date, 171-3; pottery, 173-8. 

Favell, Richard Vernon, obituary of, 367, 
368. 

Fenwick, Fitzroy, 64. 

ffoulkes, Major C. J., 412. 

Finch, W. H. M., 397. 

Finkst Museum, reviewed, 127. 

Firth, Sir Charles Harding, death of, 367. 

Fish remains, 185, 195, 198. 

Flagons, pottery, 155, 460. 

Flakes, flint, 44, 47, 192, 201, 202, 211, 
260, 264, 266, 272, 427, 428, 430, 


435-43- 

Flesh-hook, bronze, 98. 

Fletcher, Rev. William George Dimock, 
obituary of, 367, 368. 

Fleure, Prof. H. J., and G. J. H. Neely, 
Cashtal yn Ard, Isle of Man, 360, 
373-95. 

Flint: adzes, 266; arrow-heads, 43-4, 

45-6, 209, 211, 266; awls, 46 ; axes, 

hand-, 91-5, 260-4, 266, 468; blades, 

430, 442, 4433 Cleaver, 430; cores, 
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428, 430, 4423 flakes, 44, 47, 192, 

201, 202; 21%, 260, 264, 266, 272, 
427, 428, 430, 435-43; hammer- 
stones, 194, 429, 440; implements, 
palaeolithic, from lver, 420-43; knives, 
44,45, 202, 211, 2723 microliths, 202; 
miscellaneous, 46-7, 199; nodules, 192, 
428; points, drill-, 46 ; quern, saddle-, 
44 3 scrapers, 45, 192, 201, 202, 211, 
266, 272, 439-40; 4423 sickle-flints, 
85-90 ; tranchets, petits, 266. 

Flower, C. T., 360. 

Floyer, Rev. John Kestell, obituary of, 
367, 368-9. 

Flux, F. J., 203. 

Ford Abbey, seal of, 366. 

Forde, Prof., 380. 

Fornvdnnen, reviewed, 132, 239, 499-500. 

Forts, promontory, on the Antrim Coast, 
179-98 ; Roman, Brancaster, 444-60; 
—, in Northumberland, ro1-z. 

Foster, Canon C. W., obituary of, 307, 
369; The Registrum Antiquissimum of 
the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, re- 
viewed, 108-10. 

Fox, Sir Cyril, 320. 

Fox remains, 195, 198. 

Foxley, Sir John, his armour, 416. 

Fran Gdstrikland, reviewed, 240. 

Frost, Marion, 87. 

Fuller, Mrs., 325. 

Furniss, Mrs. T. Sanderson, 213. 


Gardner, A., appointed Auditor, 247. 

Gardner, Dr. Willoughby, 296 2. 1. 

Garstang, Prof. John, on Neolithic and 
Bronze Age Jericho, 138. 

Gateway, Roman, at Maiden Castle, 272. 

Gaulish torc, 321. 

Gazeteer of Roman Remains in East York- 
shire, A, Mary Kitson Clark, reviewed, 


340. 

Geoffrey of Alstoe Mount, 402. 

Geographical Fournal, The, reviewed, 228. 

George, Prof. R. H., on the Great Seal of 
England, 9. 

George V, his Great Seals, ro-11. 

Gérard, Robert, Sur un Prieuré Bénédictin 
de la Route des Pélerinages, reviewed, 
113. 

Germania, reviewed, 129-30, 352. 

Gibson, John, death of, 367. 

Glass objects: bangle, 194, 195-7 3 win- 
dow-, 307 1, 315. 

Gloucester, palaeolith from, gt. 

Gloucester, Thomas, Duke of, his armour, 
416, 

Goat remains, 33. 

Goddard, Canon E. H., 66 2. 1. 
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Godfrey, Robert Samuel, 360. 

Godwin, H. and M. E., on plant remains 
in the peat from Mildenhall Fen, 30, 32, 
34-6. 

Gold objects: the Rillaton cup, 32; a 
Gaulish tore, 321. 

Golding-Bird, C. W., The History of 
Meopham, reviewed, 342. 

Goldschmidt, E. Ph., ed. Burchardus, Apo- 
logia de Barbis, reviewed, 471. 

Gordon, Huntley Strathearn, 247, 266. 

Gore, Rt. Hon. W. G. Ormsby, on sculp- 
ture from Thetford priory, 247. 

Gover, J. E. B., and others, The Place- 
Names of W arwickchire, reviewed, 47 5-6. 

Gower, Edward, Clerk of Works at 
Clarendon Palace, 62. 

Gray, G. E. Kruger, 14 2. 1. 

Great Ouse, Romano-British pot from the, 
464. 

Gretch Veg megaliths, the, 376, 377, 


391-4. 

Griffin, Ralph, ‘ A Brass once in Biggles- 
wade Church ’, 284-90. 

Griffiths, P. D., appointed Auditor, 247. 

Griggs, Frederick Landseer Maur, 247, 
360. 

Grimes, W. F., drawing by, 313 2. 2. 

Grinsell, L. V., The Ancient Burial Mounds 
of England, reviewed, 483-4. 

Gude, Mabel, 4 History of Olynthus, re- 
viewed, 223. 

Gudgen, George, 461. 

Guildhall Museum, Roman votive lanterns 
in the, 304-5. 

Guillaume I of Namur, coin of, 69. 

Gurd, Mr., 30. 


H. H., reviews by, 110, 339, 471-2. 
Hadcock, Neville, ro2. 

Haddon, Dr. A. C., 323. 

Haines, Dr. Charles Reginald, death of, 


367. 

Hall, T. Walter, 4 Descriptive Catalogue 
of Ancient Charters . . . Sheffield, re- 
viewed, 471-2. 

Haltonchesters, Northumberland, excava- 
tions at, 102. 

Hammer, axe-, stone, 96—7. 

Hammerstones, flint, 194, 429, 440. 

Hammond, Mrs., 324. 

Hampshire, a mesolithic village in, 200-2 ; 
stone hand-axe from, 96-7. 

Hand-axes, flint, 91-5. 

Hardinge-Tyler, George Dacre, death of, 


367. 
Harrison, Dr. H. S., 323. 
Harrison, Rev. S. N., his diagram of 
Cashtal yn Ard, 382. 
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Haselden, R. B., Scientific Aids for the 
Study of Manuscripts, reviewed, 339. 

Hastings, Sir Hugh, brass of, 415. 

Hawkes, C. F. C., 6, 29, 30; ‘An en- 
graved la Téne bronze from Arundel 
Park’, 103-5. 

Hazelwood charcoal, 195; vessel from 
Larriban, 194. 

Head, grotesque Roman, 205-6. 

Head, J. F., excavations by, 205. 

Heal, Sir Ambrose, The London Gold- 
smiths 1200-1800, reviewed, 220-2. 
Hearne, Fraser, on a site in Arundel Park, 

103. 

Hearths at Caerau, 303-4, 306, 309, 3113 
Larriban port, 182-8. 

Heaton, Miss J. D. S., 397. 

Hedley, W. Percy, 102. 

Heimann, Adelheid, review by, 216-18. 

Hemp, W. J., on Caerau Ancient Village, 
295, 302, 320; ‘Four Heraldic Pen- 
dants and Three Roundels’, 247, 
291-4. 

Hencken, Dr., 196-8. 

Henderson, Theodore Arthur Newsam, 
247. 

Heneage, Mrs. Walker, 16. 

Henry, St., Bishop of Upsala, brass of, 415. 

Henry I, 58. 

Henry II, 172; his Great Seal, 20; his 
work on Clarendon Palace, 58. 

Henry III, his Great Seal, 18, 20, 22, 23, 
24M. 3, 28, 4133 his work on Clarendon 
Palace, 59-60, 76. 

Henry V, his Great Seal, 11-12. 

Henry VI, his Great Seal, 19, 25-6, 27, 
283; at Clarendon Palace, 62. 

Henry VII, his Great Seal, 19, 20, 27, 28. 

Henry VIII, his Great Seal, 17. 

Henry de Armenters, 402. 

Heraldic pendants, 247, 291-3 ; roundels, 
247, 293-4. 

Herbert, Lord, 66 2. 1. 

Herbert of Bosham on Clarendon Palace, 
58. 

herlebecheria, the, at Clarendon Palace, 
74-5. 

Heroon von Kalydon, Das, by Ejnar Dyggve 
and others, reviewed, 225. 

Hespéris, reviewed, 237, 351- 

Heurtley, Walter Abel, 360. 

Higgins, Commander H. G., 66 7. 2. 

High Rochester, Northumberland, excava- 
tions at, 101. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W., 66 2. 1. 

Hill, Sir George, Treasure Trove in Law 
and Practice, reviewed, 470-1. 

Hilversum, urn from near, 160-4. 

History, reviewed, 120, 228, 346, 486. 


History of Carmarthenshire, A, ed. Sir John 
E. Lloyd, reviewed, 482-3. 

History of Meopham, The, by C.H.Golding- 
Bird, reviewed, 342-3. 

History of Olynthus, A, by Mabel Gude, 
reviewed, 223. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club, reviewed, 493. 

Hoard, bronze, from East Dean, 461-2. 

Hoare, Sir Richard Colt, on Clarendon 
Palace, 55, 64, 65. 

Holland-Martin, R., elected Treasurer, 
3713 vote of thanks to, 360. 

Hollis, Edwin, 432. 

Holmes, M. R., exhibit by, 360; on the 
Crowns of England, 359. 

Homer, Rev. Frederick Augustus, death 
of, 367. 

Hornblower, G. D., ¢ An early snuff-mull, 
temp. James I’, 206-7, 248. 

Horne, Prior Ethelbert, ‘A grotesque 
Roman head’, 205-6. 

Horse remains, 195, 198. 

Horse-shoes, Iron Age, 280. 

Houses at Caerau ancient village, 296-31 3. 

Hubbard, George, obituary of, 367, 369. 

Hughes, Hugh, and Caerau ancient vil- 
lage, 296, 297 ”., 313 ”. 2, 316. 

Human remains, 209, 390, 447-8. 

Huntingdonshire, Romano-British pot 
from, 464. 

Hutton, Edward, 66 z. 1. 


I., W. F., review by, 335-7. 

Inkpen, Berks., a beaker and four-legged 
bowl from, 97-8. 

Inscriptions, medieval, 285-8; Roman, 
4-7, 102, 207-8, 326. 

Institute of Archaeology of the University 
of London, 256-7. 

Introduction to the Archaeology of Wiltshire, 
A, by M. E. Cunnington, reviewed, 342. 

Ionian plastic vase, an, 139-43. 

Ipek, reviewed, 352. 

Iraq, reviewed, 228, 487. 

Iron objects: arrow-head, 154-5; horse- 
shoes, 286; key, 170; miscellaneous, 
306, 3143 nails, 153, 154, 192, 307 
M.1, 312, 313, 314-155 ring, 1925 
rivets, 192, 3123 sickle, 192; wedge, 
314. 

Iron slag from Caerau, 303. 

Iron Age: horse-shoes, 280 ; ovens, 283; 
pottery, 154, 155-6, 205, 268-70, 274, 
275, 4673; remains at Maiden Castle, 
268-83. 

Iver, Bucks., the palaeolithic sequence at : 
sections, 420-2 ; the pits, 422-5; the 
brickearths, 425; altitudes, 426 ; fauna, 
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426; palaeolithic industries, 426-31 ; 
the pleistocene deposits, 432-8 ; descrip- 
tions of implements, &c., 438-43. 


Jackson, Dr. J. Wilfrid, on the animal re- 
mains from Mildenhall Fen, 30, 31, 


33-4- 

Sahrbuch des Bernischen Historischen 
Museums, reviewed, 240. 

James I, his Great Seal, 16, 17 2. 5. 

Jars, pottery, 155, 454-7, 459. 

Jean d’Avesnes, coin of, 324. 

Jenkinson, Hilary, ‘The Great Seal of 
England : some notes and suggestions ’, 
8-28. 

Jessup, R. F., ‘ A cooking-pot from Chil- 
ham, Kent’,’ 467; ‘A flint-axe and two 
beakers from East Kent’, 468-9; 
‘Loom-weights from Chilham Castle’, 
467-8 ; reviews by, 341-3. 

Jewitt, Llewellynn, on Cashtal yn Ard, 
385-6. 

John, King, and Clarendon Palace, 59 ; 
and the Faringdon Clump castle, 270-3 ; 
his Great Seal, 20. 

John of Gaunt and Pevensey Castle, 417. 

Johnson, A. F., W. Turner Berry and, 
Catalogue of Specimens of Printing Types 
by English and Scottish Printers and 
Founders, 166 5-18 30, reviewed, 113-14. 

Johnson, C., reviews by, 470-1. 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, reviewed, 
119, 486. 

ournal of Hellenic Studies, reviewed, 228, 
486. 

Sournal of Roman Studies, reviewed, 121, 
230, 488. 

Journal of the British Archaeological Asso- 
ciation, reviewed, 344. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master 
Glass-Painters, reviewed, 119-20, 345. 

Journal of the Chester and North Wales 
Architectural, Archaeological, and His- 
toric Society, reviewed, 230-1, 488. 

Fournal of the Derbyshire Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 347. 

Fournal of the Manx Museum, reviewed, 
125, 233, 350- 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute, reviewed, 118, 485. 

Fournal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, reviewed, 227, 344, 485. 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 

reviewed, 122. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, reviewed, 233-4, 493- 

Fournal of the Society for Army Historical 
Research, reviewed, 118, 227, 344, 


485. 


Journal of the West China Border Research 
Society, reviewed, 500. 

Jugs, bronze, 323-4; pottery, 155, 406. 

Julia Pacata, 6. 

Julius Classicianus, monument of, 4-7, 
207-8, 254. 

Julius Florus, 6. 

Julius Indus, 6. 


Kaye, Walter Jenkinson, death of, 367. 

Keates, Mr., 150. 

Keeney, G. S., ror. 

Keiller, Alexander, 318 7.; his work at 
Avebury, 254. 

Kendrick, T. D., 66”. 1; ‘ Enamelled 
crosiers of “ flowering volute’’ type’, 
105; ‘A new escutcheon from a hang- 
ing-bowl ’, 98-9; review 67, 225-6; 
The Temple Pyx”’’, 51-4. 

— and Elizabeth Senior, on St. Manchan’s 
shrine, 246. 

Kent, Flint axe and beakers from, 468-9. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederic, 138, 246-7, 359- 
60, 371-2, 506; Anniversary Address 
by, 249-59; elected President, 371. 

Kermode, P. M. C., on Manx archaeology, 
374- 

Key, iron, 170. 

Kiln, brick-, Roman, 463-4. 

Kimmeridge shale dish, a, 202-3. 

Kingsford, H. S., vote of thanks to, 246. 

Kipps, Percy Kingsford, death of, 367. 

Kirwan, L. P., 138. 

Knives, flint, 44, 45, 202, 211, 272; 
metal, 97. 

Knowles, G., ‘A disused part of Watling 
Street in Northamptonshire’, 462-3. 
Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs 

Skrifter, Det, reviewed, 499. 

Kungl. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i 
Lund, Arsberattelse, reviewed, 132. 

Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademiens Handlingar, reviewed, 239, 
354- 


Lacaille, A. D., ‘ The Palaeolithic Sequence 
at Iver, Bucks.’, 360, 420. 

Lamplough, E. S., his gift to the Society, 
246. 

Lancing, Sussex, sickle-flint from, 87-9. 

Lansdowne, Henry William Esmond, 
Marquess of, death of, 367. 

Lanterns, Roman votive, 204-5. 

Larriban promontory, co. Antrim, fort 
on, 179-98. 

La Téne bronze, an engraved, 103-5. 

Latten heraldic pendant, 291. 

Lavender, Albert, 427. 
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Lawrence, L. A., exhibits by, 248, 323, 
360; his gift to the Society, 366. 

Layard, Nina Frances, obituary of, 367, 
369. 

Lead fragments from Caerau, 302, 308, 
310, 3143 ventilators from Clarendon 
Palace, 75, 84. 

Leakey, L. M., 397. 

Leeds, E. T., ‘An Adulterine Castle on 
Faringdon Clump, Berkshire’, 165-78, 
246. 

Lega-Weekes, Ethel, 96-7. 

Le Hardy, William, and Geoffrey LI. 
Reckitt, edd. Buckinghamshire Sessions 
Records, reviewed, 480-2. 

Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, 160. 

Levallois palaeolith from Iver, 427-38, 
441-3. 

Levis, Howard Coppuck, death of, 367. 

Library, The, reviewed, 120, 228-9, 346, 
487. 

Limpet shells from Larriban, 185, 195, 
198. 

Lincoln, City and County Museum, 98. 

Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, reviewed, 

Lloyd, Sir John E., ed. 4 History of Car- 
marthenshire, reviewed, 482-3. 

Lollius Urbicus, roz. 

London, H. S., 138. 

London: celt, stone from, 95-6 ; Roman 
wall, fragments of the, in, 1-7, 254; 
votive lantern from, 204-5. 

London, University of, Institute of 
Archaeology of the, 256-7. 

London Goldsmiths 1200-1800, The, by Sir 
Ambrose Heal, reviewed, 220-2. 

London Museum, 214. 

London Passenger Transport Board, 1. 

Longfield, Kent, hand-axes from, 260. 

Longford, Rev. William Wingfield, 360. 

Loom-weights, clay, 467-8. 

Loops, bronze, 461. 

Lowther, A. W. G., ‘Roman “Votive 
Lanterns’’ and a fragment found in 
London’, 204-5. 

Lucas, A., Ancient Egyptian Materials and 
Industries, reviewed, 223-4. 

Luttrell, Sir Geoffrey, his armour, 413. 

Lynchets at Caerau ancient village, 296-8. 

Lyte, Sir Henry Maxwell, on the Great 
Seal of England, 8, 9, 20, 23. 


McKenzie, Dr. Dan, death of, 367. 

Maiden Castle, Dorset, the excavation of : 
general, 253-4, 265-6 ; neolithic, 266— 
8; Early Iron Age, 268-72 ; Roman, 
2723; Site E, 272-5; Site F, 275-80; 
Site D, 280-3. 
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Maitland, John Alexander Fuller, death 
of, 367. 

Malta, by Luigi M. Ugolini, reviewed, 
110-11. 

Mammoth remains, 322-3. 

Man, reviewed, 120, 487. 

Manchester Museum, a plastic vase and a 
bronze figure in the, 139-48. 

Mann, J. G., 14”. 1, 360; ‘ The Visor of 
a Fourteenth-century Bascinet found at 
Pevensey Castle’, 412-19, 506. 

Manaus, reviewed, 130, 498-9. 

Manuel a’ Archéologie Grecque, by Charles 
Picard, reviewed, 340-1. 

Map of Britain in the Dark Ages, reviewed, 
337-9- 

Mariner’s Mirror, The, reviewed, 120, 229, 
487. 

Marquet de Vasselot, Jean, admitted an 
Honorary Fellow, 247. 

Marquise, urn from, 160-4. 

Marsden, T. G., and the Iver palaeoliths, 
427, 428, 429, 430, 432, 440, 442, 
443. 

Matrix, seal, made from a coin, 325-6. 

Mattingly, H., on the coins from Bran- 
caster, 452 7. 

Mauleverer, Sir John, brass of, 415. 

Maunsel, John, 18. 

Meayll circle, the, Isle of Man, 374, 376. 

Meddelanden Ostergitlands Forn- 
minnes- och Musei-férening, reviewed, 500. 

Medieval : bascinet visor, 412—19 ; brass, 
284-90; castle at Alstoe Mount, 396- 
411; — on Faringdon Clump, 165-78; 
— at Newcastle-under-Lyme, 465-7 ; 
coins, 323-43 jug, 323-43 key, 170; 
pendants, heraldic, 291-3; pottery, 77- 
84, 154, 170, 173-8; 201, 400-1, 402— 
113 4653 pyx, 53-4; reliquary, 321- 
2; roundels, 293-5; sculptures at 
Clarendon Palace, 67; seal matrix, 325- 
6; tiles, 67-9. 

Medieval Christian Imagery, by G. McN. 
Rushforth, reviewed, 329-31. 

Megaliths, the, of Cashtal yn Ard, 373- 
953 of the Isle of Man generally, 374, 
376-7, 391-4- 

Megaw, B. R. S., 30. 

Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de 
Picardie, reviewed, 129, 498. 

Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome, reviewed, 494. 

Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 234. 

Mercer, W. J., 287. 

Merlin remains, 195, 198. 

Mesolithic village in Hampshire, a, 200-2. 

Microlithic flints, 202. 
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Mildenhall Fen, a Late Bronze Age site in : 

general, 29—33 ; animal remains, 33-4; 

plant remains, 34-6 ; pottery, 36-43 ; 

flint implements, 43-7 ; objects of antler 

and bone, 47—9 ; conclusion, 49-50. 

Mills, Mabel H., review by, 215-16. 

Milner, Sir William, 246. 

Mirror support, bronze, 143-8. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, re- 
viewed, 120, 229, 346, 487. 

Miscellanea [of the] Catholic Record Society, 
reviewed, 485. 

Mitford, Major-General Bertram Reveley, 
obituary of, 367, 369. 

Mitteilungen der AntiquarischenGesellschaft 
in Ziirich, reviewed, 240. 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archéologischen 
Instituts: Rémische Abteilung, reviewed, 
131-2. 

Moir, J. Reid, ‘ Hand-axes from the Cromer 
Forest-bed ’, 91-3. 

Mond, Sir Robert, and Oliver H. Myers, 
on the Temple at Armant, 102-3. 

Monspeliensia, reviewed, 237. 

Montgomeryshire Collections, reviewed, 350. 

Monuments historiques de la France, Les, 
reviewed, 495-6. 

Moore, Matley, 247. 

Morris, William and Jane, their Fund, 366. 

Mortaria, pottery, 320, 454, 455, 457-9. 

Mortimer, Roger de, his armour, 413, 
416. 

Mossop, I. C., 30. 

Motte and bailey, castle of Alstoe Mount, 
the, 396-411. 

Mousterian bull-roarer, 322-3. 

Munro, L., drawings by, 313 2. 2. 

Murray, Betty, 66 2. 2. 

Murray, K. M. E., The Constitutional His- 
tory of the Cinque Ports, reviewed, 21 5-16. 

Myers, Oliver H., Sir Robert Mond and, 
on the Temple at Armant, 102-3. 

Myres, Rev. Miles Weight, 360. 


Nails, iron, 153, 154, 192, 307 #.1, 311, 
312, 313, 314-15. 

Namur, coin of, 69. 

Namurcum, reviewed, 127. 

Nash-Williams, V. E., his work on Roman 
inscriptions, 326. 

Nash-Williams, V. E. and A. H., Catalogue 
of the Roman Inscribed and Sculptured 
Stones found at Caerleon, reviewed, 114- 

Nassauische Annalen, reviewed, 238. 

Nassauische Heimatblatter, reviewed, 238. 

National Museum of Wales, 313 2. 2. 

Needham, Francis Robert Dudley, 248. 

Needles, bone, 192. 
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Neely, G. J. H., Prof. H. J. Fleure and, 
‘Cashtal yn Ard, Isle of Man’, 360, 
373-95: 

Neolithic : adzes, 266 ; arrow-heads, 266 ; 
axes, 266; flakes, 266, 272: knives, 
27243 pottery, miscellaneous, 209-12, 
266 ; remains at Maiden Castle, 266, 
268, 272; scrapers, 266, 272; tranchets, 
petits, 266. 

Nerman, Birger, Die Vélkerwwanderungsxeit 
Gotlands, reviewed, 225-6. 

Net-sinker, stone, 194. 

Neues Archiv fiir Sdchsische Geschichte, 
reviewed, 353. 

Neuville, René, on the sickle-flint, 85. 

Newall, R. S., 66 m. 1. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, the castle at, 46 5— 


Newington, Capt. C. F., 468. 

Nodules, flint, 192, 428. 

Noppen, J. G., review by, 220-2. 

Nordiske Fortidsminder, reviewed, 235. 

Norfolk Archaeology, reviewed, 123-4, 489. 

Norfolk Record Society, 489. 

Norfolk Research Association, excavations 
by the, 444. 

Norman pottery, 400-1, 402-11. 

Northamptonshire, a disused part of Wat- 
ling Street in, 462-3. 

Northfleet, Kent, hand-axes from, 262-4. 

Northumberland, recent archaeological 
work in, ro1—2. 

Norwich Castle Museum, 452. 

Notizie degli Scavi, reviewed, 131, 353- 

Numismatic Chronicle, The, reviewed, 120- 
I, 229, 487-8. 


Oak: charcoal, 195, 304; vessel from Lar- 
riban, 194. 

Oakley, Kenneth P., 4 . 2, 268 ”. 2; 
‘The Pleistocene Deposits of the Iver 
District’, 360, 432-8. 

Old Time New England, reviewed, 126, 
234, 350, 494. 

Oldenburger Fahrbuch, reviewed, 352. 

Olivier, Edith, 66 . 1. 

Ollas, pottery, 155, 306, 310, 311, 312, 
313, 318, 320, 454-7, 459. 

O’Neil, B. H. St. J., 157 2.; ‘ Excavations 
at Caerau Ancient Village, Clynnog, 
Caernarvonshire, 1933 and 1934, 295- 
320, 506. 

Oolite stone, 4. 

Origins and Development of Applied Chemis- 
try, by J. R. Partington, reviewed, 
219-20. 

Orr, M. Y.,on charcoal from Larriban,19 5. 

Oswald, Adrian, on a Roman villa at 
Norton Disney, 246, 
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Otter remains, 33. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit ’s 
Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden, 
reviewed, 130. 

Ovens, Iron Age, 283. 

Ox remains, 33-4, 170, 195, 198, 209. 

Oxford : Ashmolean Museum, matrix in 
the, 325-6. 

Oxford and the Faringdon Clump castle, 
175-7- 

Oyster remains, 195, 198. 


Paget, T. R., 66. 

Painted pebbles from Essex, 325. 

Paintings, wall-, at Bishop’s Stortford, 
468 ; in Clarendon Palace, 60 ; at Strat- 
ford St. Mary, Suffolk, 213-14. 

Palaeolithic dates in years, 461. 

Palaeoliths from Gloucester, 91 ; from Iver, 
420-43 ; Plateau gravel, 199. 

Palindrome, the Corinium, roo. 

Pamdtky Archaeologické Skupina Historika, 
reviewed, 351. 

Pancheons, pottery, 174. 

Pape, T., ‘The Castle at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme’, 465-7. 

Papers of the British School at Rome, re- 
viewed, 230. 
Paris, Matthew, on a castle on Faringdon 
Clump, 167 ; Lives of the Ofas, 414. 
Partington, J. R., Origins and Develop- 
ment of Applied Chemistry, reviewed, 
219-20. 

Paul, Roland, his bequest to the Society, 
366; obituary of, 367, 369-70. 

Pavements at Larriban fort, 182-8. 

Peake, Harold J. E., ‘A beaker and a 
four-legged bowl from Inkpen, Berks.’, 
97-8 ; on pottery from Cashtel yn Ard, 
389. 

Peat at Mildenhall, remains in the, 34-6. 

Pebbles, painted, from Essex, 325; quartz, 
from Cashtal yn Ard, 384, 388-9 ; 
sandstone, from Caerau, 302, 315. 

Peers, Sir Charles, 246 ; obituary of Mrs. 
Mortimer Wheeler, 326-7. 

Pelham, John and Lady de, and Pevensey 
Castle, 418. 

Peloponnesian bronze figure, 143-8. 

Pembroke, the Earls of, Wardens of Claren- 
don Forest, 62, 63. 

Pendants, bone, 192 ; heraldic, 247, 291- 


4. 

Percy Sladen Memorial Fund, excavations 
by the, 29-50, 264. 

Perkins, J. B. Ward, appointment at Lon- 
don Museum, 214. 

Pevensey Castle, the visor of a fourteenth- 
century bascinet found at, 412-19. 


Peverill, Charles, 427. 
Phallic symbolism, 395. 
Philip of Navarre, 61. 


| Philippe le Bel, his armour, 417. 


Phillipps, Sir Thomas, on Clarendon 
Palace, 64-5. 

Phillips, C. W., 30. 

Picard, Charles, Manuel ad’ Archéologie 
Grecque, reviewed, 340-1. 

Pickard, Col. Ransom, ‘ Another hand- 
axe from Devon’, 93-5. 

Pig remains, 33, 192, 195. 

Piggott, Stuart, 314, 318 2. ; on pottery 
from Cashtal yn Ard, 389. 

Pimlico, stone celt from, 95-6. 

Pin Hole Cave, Derbyshire, bull-roarer 
from, 322-3. 

Pins, bone, 192 ; bronze, 461-2. 

Pitchers, pottery, 77, 79-83, 175, 406. 

Pitt-Rivers Museum, the ‘Temple Pyx’ 
in the, 51-4. 

Pitts, G. S., 150. 

Place-Names of Warwickshire, The, by 
J. E. B. Gover and others, reviewed, 
475-6. 

Plant remains from Mildenhall, 34-6. 

Plaques, bone, 47. 

Plateau gravel, palaeolith from, 199. 

Plates, bronze, 192, 302, 3133 pottery, 
158, 310, 311, 312, 318, 320. 

Platt, Margery I., on the animal remains 
from Larriban, 195 2., 198. 

Platter, pottery, 202-3. 

Pleistocene deposits of the Iver district, the, 
421-43. 

Plumpton Plain, Sussex, sickle-flint from, 
89-90. 

Points, drill-, flint, 46. 

Pollack remains, 195, 198. 

Pollen from Mildenhall, 34-5. 

Poole, seal of, 366. 

Pot-boilers, stone, 194, 201, 316. 

Pots, pottery, 36-43, 83-4, 154, 174, 
190, 191, 211-12, 274, 402-10, 464, 
467. 

Potters’ marks, Roman, 159. 

Pottery: Bronze Age, 29-50, 160-4, 203- 
4, 266; Iron Age, 154, 155-6, 205, 
268-70, 274, 275, 467; medieval, 77- 
84, 154, 170, 173-8, 201, 400-1, 402— 
11, 465; miscellaneous, 389-90; Neo- 
lithic, 209-12, 266 ; Roman, 153-6, 
158-9, 306, 307 #. I, 311, 312, 318, 
320, 447, 450, 452, 453-60, 464, 467 ; 
Ultonian, 179-98. 

Pottery objects: amphoras, 155 ; beakers, 
97-8, 156, 203-4, 266, 469; bottles, 
77; bowls, 83, 97-8, 174, 190, 202, 
212, 306, 310, 311, 312, 313, 318, 
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402-10, 454-60; costrels, 77; cups, 
37; dishes, 155, 318, 320, 459; flagons, 
155, 460; jars, 83, 155, 454-7, 4593 
jugs, 155, 406; miscellaneous, 77-84, 
153-6, 158-9, 201, 202, 205, 209, 
268-75, 306, 307, 308, 310, 311, 312, 
313, 318, 389, 400-1, 402-11, 447, 
450, 452, 453-5, 465; mortaria, 320, 
454, 455,457-9; oOllas, 155, 306, 310, 
311, 312, 313, 318, 320, 454-7, 459 3 
pancheons, 174; pitchers, 77, 79-83, 
175, 406; plates, 158, 310, 311, 312, 
318, 320; platter, 202-3 ; pots, 36-43, 
83-4, 154,174, 190, 191, 211-12, 274, 
402-10, 464, 4673; urns, 36-43, 160— 
43 vases, 190, 191 ; vessels, 155, 156, 
174, 188, 191, 209-11, 311, 389. 

Pounders, stone, 315-16. 

Powder-flask, Elizabethan, 247. 

Powell, T. G. E., 30. 

Powys, Albert Reginald, obituary of, 367, 

70. 

Prahistorische Zeitschrift, reviewed, 238. 

Préhistoire, reviewed, 351. 

Pritchett, H. E., 203. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, reviewed, 126, 234. 

Proceedings of the British Academy, re- 
viewed, 585. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 121-2. 

Proceedings of the Devon Archaeological 
Exploration Society, reviewed, 347. 

Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History 
and Archaeological Society, reviewed, 231. 

Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of Lon- 
don, reviewed, 120, 487. 

Proceedings of the Isle of Wight Natural 
History and Archaeological Society, re- 
viewed, 348. 

Proceedings of the Littlehampton Natural 
Science and Archaeological Society, re- 
viewed, 231. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society, re- 
viewed, 230. 

Proceedings of the Royal Institution, re- 
viewed, 488. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
reviewed, 125, 350, 493- 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newscastle-upon-Tyne, reviewed, 123, 
231-2, 348-9. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, reviewed, 492-3. 

Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archaeo- 
logical and Natural History Society, re- 
viewed, 490. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology, reviewed, 490. 


Progress of Archaeology, The, by Stanley 
Casson, reviewed, 116-17. 

Promontory Fort on the Antrim Coast, 
a, 179-98. 

Proof-Reading in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries, by Percy 
Simpson, reviewed, 113-14. 

Publications of the Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Society, reviewed, 121. 

Publications of the Clan Lindsay Society, 
reviewed, 493. 

Publications of the Thoresby Society, re- 
viewed, 124. 

Puffin remains, 195, 198. 

Pull, J. W., 86. 

Purvis, Rev. J. S., ‘A looped socketed celt 
from Yorkshire’, 323 ; ‘Roman brick 
kiln near Cranleigh’, 463-4. 

‘Pyx, Temple’, the, 51-4. 


Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities 
in Palestine, The, reviewed, 125, 350. 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund, reviewed, 121; 229-30, 
488. 

Quartz pebbles, 384, 388-9. 

Querns, flint, 44; stone, 194, 302, 315-18. 


Raby, F. J. E., reviews by, 107-8, 329- 


3%. 

Radford, C. A. Ralegh, 293 .2.; and 
Caerau ancient village, 296 7. 1, 330; 
excavation by, 97 ; reviews by, 110-13, 
116-17, 222-3, 225, 337-9, 472-4, 
482-3. 

Radford, Emma Louisa, Lady, 360, 506. 

Rayson, Thomas, 247. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, reviewed, 
121. 

Reculver, the station at, 451. 

Registrum Antiquissimum of the Cathedral 
Church of Lincoln, The, ed. by Canon 
C. W. Foster, reviewed, 108-10. 

Reliquary, the Clare, 321-2. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, reviewed, 131, 353- 

Report and Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association, reviewed, 347. 

Report of the Marlborough College Natural 
History Society, reviewed, 348. 

Revue Anthropologique, reviewed, 129, 237- 

Revue Archéologique, reviewed, 129, 236, 
351, 496. 

Revue Bénédictine, reviewed, 126, 235, 
351, 494-5. 

Rew Street, Isle of Wight, shale dish from, 
202-3. 

Rhodian terracottas, 139-43. 
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Richard I, and Clarendon Palace, 59 ; his 
Great Seal, 9 2. 2, 20, 413. 

Richard II, his Great Seal, 19. 

Richard III, his Great Seal, 11-16. 

Richmond, Ian, ror. 

Rillaton cup, the, 321. 

Ring, iron, 192. 

Risingham, Northumberland, excavations 
at, 

Rivets, iron, 192, 312. 

Rivista di Archeologia Cristiana, reviewed, 
131, 353, 499- 

Roads, Roman, at Maiden Castle, 272; 
Watling Street, 462-3. 

Robert of Gloucester and the castle on 
Faringdon Clump, 167, 169, 177. 

Roberts, Mr., 380. 

Robinson, David M., Excavations at Olyn- 
thus, reviewed, 222-3 ; A Short History 
of Greece, reviewed, 474-5. 

Roe deer remains, 33. 

Rogers, E. H., excavation by, 97. 

Rohart, Vicomte de, his armour, 416. 

Roman Mines in Europe, by Oliver Davies, 
reviewed, 115-16. 

Roman remains: amphitheatre, 149-59 ; 
amphoras, 155; arrowheads, 154-5 ; 
bastion, 1-7 ; beakers, 156 ; bowls, 306, 
310, 311, 312, 313, 318, 454-60; brick- 
kiln, 463-4 ; coins, 153, 154,155,157, 
272, 280, 325-6, 447, 450, 451, 452- 
35 dishes, 155, 318, 320, 459; flagons, 
155,460; fonts, 101-2, 444-60; gate- 
way, 2723 inscriptions, 4-7, 102, 207- 
8, 3265 jars, 155, 454-7, 4595 jugs, 
155; lanterns, votive, 204—5 ; monu- 
ment, sepulchral, 47; mortaria, 320, 
454, 455, 457-9; ollas, 155, 306, 310, 
BIT, 312, 313, 318, 320, 454-7, 4593 
plates, 158, 310, 311, 312, 318, 320; 
pots, 154, 464, 467; potters’ works, 
159}; pottery, miscellaneous, 153-6, 
158-9, 306-20, 447, 450, 452, 453-53 
roads, 272, 462-3; sculptures, 205-6, 
3233 temple, 272; tile, roof-, 156; 
vessels, 155, 156, 311; villa, 205; wall, 

Roman Villa at Langton, A, by Philip 
Corder and others, reviewed, 340. 

Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe, 
by A. W. Clapham, reviewed, 332-4. 

Rémische Mitteilungen, reviewed, 353-4. 

Round, J. H., 56. 

Roundels, heraldic, 293-4. 

Royal Albert Memorial Museum, Exeter, 


93- 

Royal Institute of British Architects, gift 
to the Society by the, 366. 

Rubbers, stone, 194. 


Rudyng, John, brass of, 284-90. 

Rushforth, G. McN., Medieval Christian 
Imagery, reviewed, 329-31. 

Rutland, Duke of, 66 z. 1. 

Rutland Archaeological Society, 397. 


St. Acheul palaeoliths from Iver, 427—38, 
440-1. 

St. Alban’s Court, Kent, charter relating 
to, 324. 

St. George’s Hill, Weybridge, palaeolith 
from, 199. 

St. Ives museum, 464. 

St. John Baptist, representation of the 
head of, 285. 

St. Joseph, J. K. S., ‘The Roman Fort at 
Brancaster ’, 444-60. 

St. Levan, Cornwall, heraldic pendant 
from, 293. 

St. Wolfgang crosier, the, 105. 

Sainty, J. E., gr. 

Saithe remains, 195, 198. 

Salvington, Sussex, sickle-flint from, 86-7. 

Salzman, L. F., his work on medieval 
building, 367; ed. Victoria History of 
the County of Sussex, reviewed, 218-19. 

Samian ware, the, from Chichester amphi- 
theatre, 158-9. 

Sanderton, H. K. St. J., on the Biggles- 
wade brass, 290. 

Sands, Harold, his collection of plans and 
lantern slides, 366; obituary of, 367, 


370. 
Sargant, W. L., his work on Alstoe Mount, 


397- 

Saunders, O. Elfrida, 58 7. 4. 

Savin, A. C., 203-4. 

Saxon loom-weights, 467-8; pottery 
forms, 408, 467; stone from Berkeley 
Castle, roo-1. 

Sayce, R. U., 323. 

Schweizerisches Landesmuseum in Ziirich, 
Fahresbericht, reviewed, 133. 

Scientific Aids for the Study of Manuscripts, 
by R. B. Haselden, 339. 

Scott, Leslie McNaire, 266. 

Scott, W. Lindsay, excavations by, 205. 

Scrapers, flint, 45, 192, 201, 202, 211, 
266, 272, 439-40, 442. 

Sculptures: at Clarendon Palace, 67; 
Roman, 205-6, 323. 

Seal matrix made from a coin, 325-6. 

Seals of Absence, 17-27; Ford Abbey, 
566; of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
248, 366; for French Affairs, 17-27 ; 
the Great, 8-28; of Poole, 366. 

Selmeston, Sussex, sickle-flint from, 85-6. 

Sehior, Elizabeth, T. D. Kendrick and, on 
St. Manchan’s shrine, 246. 
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Serpentine beads, 211. 

Seton-Williams, Veronica, 266. 

Shale dish, a Kimmeridge, 202-3; frag- 
ments, 382. 

Shaw, C. T., 30. 

Sheep remains, 33, 195, 108, 209. 

Sherwin, G. A., ‘A Kimmeridge shale 
dish ’, 202-3. 

Short History of Greece, A, by David M. 
Robinson, reviewed, 474-5. 

Sickle, iron, 192. 

Sickle-flints, non-crescentic, from Sussex, 
85-90. 

Simpson, F. G., ror. 

Simpson, Percy, Proof-Reading in the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Centuries, reviewed, 113-14. 

Sitzungsberichte der Gelehrten Estnischen 
Gesellschaft, reviewed, 127, 235-6. 

Skilbeck, C. O., ‘ Archaeological work in 
Buckinghamshire’, 205. 

Slag, iron, from Caerau, 303. 

Slag remains, 195, 198. 

Slate discs from Caerau, 302, 307 . 1, 
310, 316. 

Smith, C. Roach, on the Roman wall of 
London, 2, 5. 

Smith, Reginald, 423, 432; elected 
Director, 371; on a Roman _ bead, 
205-6. 

Snuff-mull, an early, 206-7. 

Society of Antiquaries: Addresses of con- 
dolence and congratulation from, 247, 
249, 361-2; Anniversary Address, 
249-59, 3723; Anniversary Meeting, 
360-72; Auditors, appointment of, 
2473; — report of, 360; Council, 
election of, 371 ; —, report of the, 361— 
713 excavations by, 66, 253-4, 265- 
83, 3623 gifts to, other than books, 
259, 366-7; library, gifts to the, 246, 
362-6; —, libri desiderati, 257-9; 


obituaries, 327-8, 360, 367—71 ; objects - 


in the possession of : casts of the Great 
Seal, ix, 15; — miscellaneous, 366 ; 
— rubbing and fragment of the Biggles- 
wade brass, 284-5, 287 ; officers, elec- 
tion of, 371, 506; proceedings, 138, 
246-8, 359-72, 506; publications, 
214, 362; Treasurer, vote of thanks to 
the, 360. 

Somerville, Vice-Admiral Boyle, obituary 
of, 367, 370. 

Speculum, reviewed, 126, 234, 350, 


494. 

Spitalfields, Roman votive lantern from, 
204-5. 

Stag’s antler snuff-mull, 206-7. 

Stamp, A. E., 61 7. 2. 


Stanfield, J. A., on the Samian pottery 
from the Chichester amphitheatre, 150, 
158-9. 

Starr, Miss F. E., 95. 

Steer, K. A., ror. 

Stephen, King, and the castle on Faring- 
don Clump, 167, 171-2, 176; charter 
of, 324. 

Stevens, C. E., his work on Roman inscrip- 
tions, 326. 

Stevens, Frank, 66 2. 1. 

Stevenson, D. L., on Larriban fort, 165, 
I7I, 192, 194. 

Stole of St. Cuthbert, the, 465. 

Stone, Bucks., the Roman villa at, 205. 

Stone, Dr. J. F. S., 66 2. 2. 

—, H.C. Beck and, on Bronze Age 
faience beads, 246. 

Stone objects : axe-hammer, 96-7 ; carving, 
100-1; celt, 95-63; grinding stones, 
302, 315-16; head; 205-6; miscel- 
laneous, 311, 3153 net-sinker, 194; 
pot-boilers, 194, 201, 316; pounders, 
315-16; quernms, 194, 302, 315-183 
rubbers, 194; sculptures at Clarendon 
Palace, 67 ; whetstone, 401. 

Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk, wall-painting 
at, 213-14. 

Strickland, T. A. G., 30. 

Studies in Norwich Cathedral History, re- 
viewed, 

Stukeley, William, on Clarendon Palace, 
63-4. 

Sturdy, Bernard, 266. 

Summers, W. G., 410. 

Suomen Museo, reviewed, 127-8. 

Sur un Prieuré Bénédictin de la Route des 
Pélerinages, by Robert Gérard, reviewed, 


£13. 

Surrey Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
232. 

Sussex, non-crescentic sickle-flints from, 
85-90. 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, reviewed, 
124. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, reviewed, 124, 
232, 349, 490- 

Sweden, The Crown Prince of, elected a 
Royal Fellow, 246, 366. 


Tapp, William Munro, obituary of, 367, 
370-1. 

Tapper, Sir Walter, death of, 367. 

Taylor, Glen Arthur, death of, 367. 

Taylor, Miss M. V., 366. 

Tebbutt, C. F., ‘Romano-British pot from 
Huntingdonshire’, 464. 

‘Temple Pyx’, the, 51-4. 

Temple, Roman, at Maiden Castle, 272. 
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Terracotta lanterns, 204—5; vase, Ionian, 
139-43. 

Tetricus, coins of, 447, 452. 

Thackwell, Col. A. C. A., his work at 
Brancaster, 444. 

Thistle, Rev. Thomas, death of, 367. 

Thomas, Dr. H. H., on iron slag from 
Caerau, 303. 

Thomson, Prof. F. C., on fragments from 
Cashtal yn Ard, 391. 

Thomson, Gladys Scott, 247. 

Tiles, floor-, at Clarendon Palace, 67-9 ; 
roof-, Roman, 156. 

Tolhurst, John Basil Lowder, 247. 

Torc, Gaulish, 321. 

Tout, T. F., on the Great Seal, 8, 20, 23, 
24. 

Tranchets, petits, flint, 266. 

Transactions of the Architectural and 
Archaeological Society of Durham and 
Northumberland, reviewed, 488. 

Transactions of the Birmingham Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 121. 

Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists 
Society, reviewed, 492. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Anti- 
quarian Society, reviewed, 233, 492. 
Transactions of the Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiquarian and Archaeological 

Society, reviewed, 346-7. 

Transactions of the East Herts. Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 489. 

Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 231. 

Transactions of the Halifax Antiquarian 
Society, reviewed, 122, 489. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, reviewed, 122, 231. 

Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, reviewed, 122. 

Transactions of the London and Middlesex 
Archaeological Society, reviewed, 348. 

Transactions of the Monumental Brass 
Society, reviewed, 229. 

Transactions of the Newbury District Field 
Club, reviewed, 123. 

Transactions of the North Staffordshire 
Field Club, reviewed, 124. 

Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic Society, 
reviewed, 346. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
reviewed, 228. 

Transactions of the St. Albans and Hertford- 
shire Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, reviewed, 349. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 349. 

Transactions of the Thoroton Society of 
Nottinghamshire, reviewed, 490. 
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Transactions of the Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club, reviewed, 349, 491. 

Transactions of the Worcestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, reviewed, 124-5. 

Traylen, H. F., 410; photographs by, 
397,411. 

Treasure Trove in Law and Practice, by 
Sir George Hill, reviewed, 470-1. 

Tressé Iron-Age Megalithic Monument, The, 
by V. C. C. Collum, reviewed, 111-13. 

Troubridge, Sir Thomas, ‘A mesolithic 
village in Hampshire ’, 200-2. 

Troyes, the Treaty of, and the Great Seal 
of England, 11-12, 19, 25-6. 

Troys, Thomas, Clerk of Works at 
Clarendon Palace, 62. 

Tumulus at East Putford, 97. 


Ugolini, Luigi M., Malta, reviewed, 1 10- 


Ulf of Alstoe Mount, 402. 
Ultonian pottery, 179-98. 
Urns, pottery, 36-43, 160-4. 


Valens, coin of, 450, 452. 

Vases, Ionian plastic vase, 1 39-43 ; pottery, 
190, I9I. 

Ventilators, lead, from Clarendon Palace, 
84. 

Vespasian, coins of, 155, 157. 

Vessels, pottery, 155, 156, 174, 188, 191, 
209-II, 311. 

Victoria History of the County of Sussex, ed. 
by L. F. Salzman, reviewed, 218-19. 
Victoria, Queen, her Great Seal, 10; her 

seal of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 248, 
366. 
Visor, the, of a fourteenth-century bascinet 
found at Pevensey Castle, 412-19. 
Vilkerwanderungszeit Gotlands, Die, by 
Birger Nerman, reviewed, 225-6. 


Waddington, Mr., on votive lanterns, 
204, 205. 

Wake family, the, and Alstoe Mount, 402. 

Walker, Major George Goold, 247, 359. 

Wall-paintings at Bishop’s Stortford, 468 ; 
in Clarendon Palace, 60; at Stratford 
St. Mary, Suffolk, 213-14. 

Walters, H. B., reviews by, 340-1, 474-6. 

Ward, Dr. Gordon, ‘A Charter of Stephen’, 
324. 

Warner, E. J., 461. 

Warner, Rev. James Lee, his work at 
Brancaster, 445, 448, 450. 

Watling Street, a disused part of, 462-3. 

Watson, Dr. Arthur, 360; The Early 
Iconography of the Tree of fesse, re- 
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